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Gene genie 

ft was too late. 

We were on a journey 
into a rapidly evolving 
future that no one 
could stop' 

— — Page I — 
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Take Manhattan 

Were doing antidepressant 
aromatherapy lipstick 
and aroma colour bath 
(no bubbles, just pure 
colour energy ) ’ 
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Boy wonder 

7 have posters of 
Agassi at home. 

I can’t believe l shall 
be on the same court as him' 
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Location; location 


Find a newly developed 
dream home in our 
10-page supplement 
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Private sector debt problem intensifies with rupiah at 8,200 to the dollar 

IMF deal fails 
to ease crisis 
in Indonesia 






By Peter Montag non and 
Sander Thoenes in Jakarta 

Indonesia’s $80bn private sector 
debt crisis has intensified after 
Thursday's International Mone- 
tary Fund rescue package Called 
to restore confidence in the 
rupiah, senior bankers and diplo- 
mats said yesterday. 

*Tm still convinced there will 
be a debt moratorium, but it will 
be done in an orderly way with 
the appointment of national 
negotiating groups for foreign 
lenders,” said Neil Saker, 
regional economist with SocGen- 
Crosbv. 

“It has to happen soon, we are 
close to total collapse.” said a 
leading European banker who 
declined to be identified. 

They were speaking after the 
rupiah fell as low as Rp9,OOQ to 
the dollar yesterday, although it 
recovered to close slightly firmer 
on the day at 84200. Bankers say 
the rate needs to return to about 


Rp4.000 before the private sector 
debt becomes manageable. When 
the crisis struck last August, 
the dollar was worth about 
Rp2,600. 

Dealers blamed the failure or 
the rescue package to address the 
country's debt problem as well as 
political uncertainties for the 
rupiah's failure to rise. However, 
the stock market took heart from 
the package with shares rising 
almost 7 per cent, although some 
dealers detected buying by gov- 
ernment-owned brokers. 

The IMF and World Bank are 
wringing their hands at the rupi- 
ah’s response to what they 
thought was a tough package 
that hit almost every vested 
interest in Indonesia, said one 
diplomat familiar with the IMF 
negotiations. “Virtually everyone 
agrees that the debt needs a solu- 
tion, and needs one Quickly.** 

But neither institution has a 
well-thought out solution for 
dealing with private sector debt, 




Stockholm ice 
palace artists 
lose their cool 

Europe's new cultural capital feels 
the heat as flagship pavilion melts 
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Indonesian demonstrators demand democracy and cheap food as the debt crisis continues i 


he said. There is a general reluc- 
tance to use public funds to bail 
out private lenders, but there is a 
growing perception In the market 
that the liquidity squeeze facing 
Indonesia cannot be overcome 
while the private sector faces a 
massive debt service burden. 

Manufactured exports are dry- 
ing up because companies cannot 
obtain working capital or letters 
of credit to finance imported 
inputs, bankers said. 

Market estimates of debt fall- 
ing due this year range up to 


almost $60bn. Indonesia's IMF 
programme suggests a lower fig- 
ure of $ 20 bn for short-term debt, 
but economists close to the gov- 
ernment say this does not 
include commercial paper and 
other offshore borrowings which 
bring the total bill up to $29bn. 

Mr Saker said he believed 
Indonesia could propose a solu- 
tion such as the Chile's govern- 
ment-sponsored rescheduling of 
private sector debt in the 1980s. 
Lending banks have a weak hand 
while Indonesia has no effective 


bankruptcy laws, he said. 

Bankers said there was also 
scepticism about Thursday's 
announcement that the central 
bank was to become independent, 
because its governor is appointed 
by the president, is a member of 
the cabinet and subject to influ- 
ence by the finance ministry. 

Malaysia urged to raise 
interest rates. Page 2 
Editorial Comment. Page 6 
Currencies, Page 9 
World stocks. Page 21 


Chernomyrdin stakes strong claim as Yeltsin heir 


By John Thomftifl in Moscow 

Victor Chernomyrdin, Russia's 
prime minister, yesterday staked 
a strong claim to succeed Boris 
Yeltsin as president by consoli- 
dating his grip over his cabinet 
through a significant reshuffle. 

Brushing aside rumours of ill- 
health, Mr Chernomyrdin, a for- 
mer gas industry boss, regained 
oversight, of 'the foel and energy 
ministry, previously supervised 
by Boris Nemtsov, first deputy 
prime minister. 

Mr Chernomyrdin clipped the 


portfolio erf Anatoly Chubais, the 
other young first deputy prime 
minister, and took over supervi- 
sion of the finance ministry. 

The Izvestiya newspaper 
argued the changes, approved by 
the president, represented an 
unprecedented strengthening of 
the authority of the prime minis- 
ter. It speculated that Mr Yeltsin 
had taken the decision, either to 
stand for a third term or name 
Mr Chernomyrdin as his heir. 

Boris Makarenko, a political 
analyst at the Centre for Political 
Technologies, a Moscow-based 


institute, said the reshuffle 
stripped the two young reformers 
of much of their influence. There 
had been persistent rumours that 
Mr Chubais might be dismissed 
after becoming embroiled in a 
book publishing scandal. 

“This is a definite indication of 
disappointment by Chernomyr- 
din and the president at the 
attempts of the young reformers 
to unleash reforms too quickly,” 
Mr Makarenko said. “Such 
reforms appear not to be 
feasible." 

Nevertheless, Mr Chubais and 


Business 


Mr Nemtsov have been left to 
manage important technical 
reforms. Mr Chubais said he 
would co-ordinate efforts to raise 
additional revenue for the bud- 
get, adding that, without "a radi- 
cal improvement of affairs in this 
area, we will not be able to solve 
anything”. 

Mr Nemtsov, who, as energy 
minister, antagonised Gazprom, 
the gas company, will concen- 
trate on the politically unpopular 
fields of housing, transport and 
electricity reform. 

In a further sign of the prime 


minister’s growing influence, Mr 
Chernomyrdin announced he 
would assume a more active role 
in managing the government's 
media relations, stripping Mr 
Chubais of this responsibility. 
Gazprom, which has amassed sig- 
nificant media holdings, said this 
week it would marshall support 
for the government 
The prime minister confirmed 
reports he had undergone recent 
medical tests but dismissed 
reports he had been taken ill on 
his return from a trip to central 
Asia this week. 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 

Barbro Behm took off her gloves 
and ran her hands across the ice. 
“Even now it is sweating. It will 
all melt - there is just too much 
dirt in it.” she said. 

The sculptor, one of eight art- 
ists working inside Stockholm's 
first art gallery built entirely 
from snow and ice, yesterday 
expressed doubts the 200 sq m 
igloo would survive long enough 
to become one of the flagship 
venues of Stockholm ’98, mark- 
ing the city’s year as cultural 
capital of Europe. 

Sweden's mildest winter since 
1920 has left the ice pavilion, 
due to open today, looking like a 
beached white whale on the 
muddy Stockholm quayside. 

A conspicuous lack of snow 
and temperatures stubbornly 
above zero have forced the build- 
ing’s designers to look elsewhere 
for their raw material. 

More than 100 tonnes of ice 
j has been trucked down from the 
Arctic Circle to snpport the 
! structure, and snow and ice have 
been scraped from the city's 
hockey rinks to pack It all 
■together. • 

Yesterday, 30 architecture' 
students were brought in to 
shovel snow against the outside 
walls while sculptors struggled 
inside against the elements to 
complete their own works of ice. 

“It has prompted a great deal 
of debate about global warming 
and I am afraid it might not last 
as long as we had hoped,” said 
Mats Widbom, programme co-or- 
dinator for architecture and 
design at Stockholm '98. 

The unseasonably warm 
weather, moreover, has per- 
suaded the organisers to find a 
new theme for the launch project 


of Stockholm's year as cultural 
capital. Instead of a Nordic cele- 
bration of ice and snow, the ice 
pavilion is being bailed as an 
example of technical ingenuity 
overcoming environmental 
obstacles. 

About 5km of frozen pipes 
have been inserted Into the 
walls, helping to keep the tem- 
perature inside the pari lion 
between -2°C and -5°C. 

Snow gathered 30 miles away 
in Sandriben has been packed on 
the roof and the whole edifice 
wrapped up in polythene before 
today’s official opening. 

“In the worst-case scenario, we 
expected the temperature to be 
around zero. But it has been 
warmer than anyone can remem- 
ber,” said to Mr Widbom. 

Some commentators In Stock- 
holm regard tbe frantic activity 
around the ice pavilion - due to 
sit in Kungstrad garden park for 
a month - as an ominous sign for 
the cultural year. 

“The eyes of Europe are on us 
and we have to show that we can 
pull this off successfully," said 
one newspaper columnist. 

The pressure has increased on 
Stockholm to revitalise the con- 
cept of a European cultural capi- 
tal following criticism of Thessa- 
loniki, the Greek city that held 
the accolade in 1997. 

Thessaloniki's financial man- 
agement of its year as city of 
culture has been tbe subject of 
inquiries by the European Com- 
mission and Greek government 
into how its grant aid was spent. 

“Stockholm, with a budget of 
SKr460m (S57.5m), bas to pro- 
duce a better-than-average 
performance,” said one Euro- 
pean diplomat in Stockholm. 
“Tbe beat is on in more ways 
than one.” 


US and Britain press Iraq Seagate to cut workforce 


The US and Britain stepped up pressure on Iraq after France and 
Russia, which want to see tbe lifting of sanctions, sought to dilute 
the American presence in the United Nations weapons-momtaring 
missfoa Scott Ritter, the American' whom Iraq has accused of being a 
spy, yesterday left Baghdad with his Inspection team a day early 
after, being blocked from working for two days. Page 3 

China announces banking r ef orm s : China unveiled sweeping 
reforms of its debt-burdened banking sector aimed at "commerrialis- 
ing" banks by 2000 and avoiding & south-east Asian -style financial cri- 
sfcL Bri j in g also indicated that it would ease credit selectively for 
housing,' infrastructure, agriculture and small businesses to stimu- 
late an economy which is slowing. Page 2; Lex, Page 24 

Castro agree to differ: On Wednesday the Pope, 
whose reputation as an anti-communist crusader still shadows him, 
wffl visit communist Cuba, island fiefdom of President Fidel Castro. 
Cuba add the Vatican have gone out of their way to damp specula- 
tion that the Pppe may seek to persuade Mr Castro to dump commu- 
nism. This is a pastoral, not a political, visit, they say. Page 3 

Clinton makes legal history: Today, Bill Clinton will become 
the first Incumbent US president to testify as a defendant in a court 
case. He wffl be answering a claim by Paula Corbin Jones that he sex- 
ually harassed her in 1991, when he was governor of Arkansas. The 
proceedings may mark the point of no return on a path to a full trial 
Planned far May. Page 4 


Man In the News 





Seagate Technology, the world's largest independent maker of disk 
drives, wffl cut 10,000 jobs, about 10 per cent of Its workforce, in an 
attempt to stem mounting losses. Most of the job losses will be in 
Asia. The company's problems stem, largely from competition for 
high -capacity disk drives. Analysts say it bas been losing market 
share to IBM, Fujitsu. Maxtor and Samsung. Page 24 

Aslan problems hit Deutsche Telekom: German telecoms 
company Deutsche Telekom is to make provisions of up to DM7S0m 
($422mJ in its 1997 results to cover tbe impact of south-east Asia's 
financial upheavals. Tbe group reported annual after-tax income of 
DMS^bn, according to preliminary estimates, at least DMlbn lower 
than market forecasts. Page 24 

Sailor-tunned tycoon looks overseas: Within a decade, Tony 
Sheri Cb'lng-ching. 50, self-made sailor- turned-tycoon, has built his 
Core Pacific group Into one of Taiwan’s top 10 conglomerates. With 
the purchase of Yamaichi Hong Kong, he Is piloting the group over- 
seas and plans initially to develop its securities business in Asia, 
especially China and Japan. Page 23 

Wall Street follows Tokyo recovery in pre-holiday trading 

The US stock market wanned up for the 
' ' Martin Luther King holiday on Monday by 

7™; .v =■'•;• iJf rallying strongly in response to the recov- 

L‘~. ■ ■ ery In the Tokyo market An hour before 
'' ■ 1 its close, the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 

age was about 90 points higher at 7.781. 
^ While the market recovered from its sharp 

initial fell on Monday, it was plagued an 
week by fears that the Asian economic cri- 
sis would have adverse effects on corporate profits. London stocks. 
Page 17; World stocks. Page 21 ; Markets, FT Weekend Page XX 

Reebok oh new trade After spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars slagging it out with its rival Nike to sign sponsorship deals 
with basketball stare, US sportswear group Reebok is switching to 
custom-made shoes and older customers, and away from mass-produ- 
cing $200 sports shoes for kids. Page 6 


FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://www.FT.com 
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Surprisingly, emerging currencies have 77 

delivered some of the best returns over '“rr 
recent years with remarkably little risk. 
Investors only hear about emerging £ 

currencies when there is a crisis - |j 

Mexico In 1994; South East Asia in 1997 ip 

- and assume that all emerging |= 

currencie s behave in the same way. in §j 

fact, a basket of emerging currencies j?f 

has exhibited significantly less | 

downside risk titan global equities and 

even global bonds. 

The new Guinness Right Emerging ^ BB 

Currency Find provides the opportunity for 
an ^tractive yield (estimated yield: 8%") 
and capital growth from a diversified exposure 
to the currencies of Latin America, Central 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


China plans to make 
its banks ‘commercial’ 


j 


By Tony Walker fn Beijing 


China yesterday unveiled sweeping 
reforms of its debt-burdened bank- 
ing sector aimed at “cDinme realis- 
ing” banks by 2000 and avoiding a 
south-east Asian-style finan cial cri- 
sis. 

Beijing also indicated it would 
ease credit selectively for housing, 
infrastructure, agriculture and 
small businesses to stimulate an 
economy which is slowing. 

Mr Dai Xiang] ong, central bank 
governor, said the authorities were 
committed to bringing Chinese 
banks into line with international 
practice by Imposing Bank for 
International Settlements stan- 
dards on management of loans. 

Mr Dai said China would acceler- 
ate write-offs of bad debts to hanks 
to clean up balance sheets as part 
of efforts to build a "modern finan- 
cial system”. 

Lax controls on lending to state- 
owned enterprises have left the 
“big four" state-owned commercial 
banks with a mountain of bad debt 
which is one of the main barriers 
to reform of the financial sector. 

Mr Dai made it clear that a 


national conference held last 
month on finan cial sector reform 
had provided a springboard for a 
more concerted effort to modernise 
an antiquated financial system 
which is proving a drag on eco- 
nomic developmenL 

He said priorities Included the 
establishment of commercial banks 
in 300 cities to provide finan cing 
for local business which was 
starved of funds. Unwieldy state- 
owned banks would be required to 
close money-losing smaller 
branches. 

The central bank itself would be 
subjected to reform with the elimi- 
nation of provincial -level branches 
and the establishment of regional 
offices similar to the US Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr Dai also: 

■ Ruled out a devaluation of the 
yuan. China's economy was strong 
with a healthy balance of pay- 
ments and exports would remain 
competitive. 

■ Defended the Hong Kong dollar 
“peg". The Hong Kong dollar was 
“healthy" and foreign reserves 
were sufficient to defend it 

■ Said China bad no plans Cor 


another interest rate cut. Rates 
have been cut three times since 
May 1996. 

■ Made it clear south-east Asia's 
financial crisis would slow prog- 
ress towards full convertibility of 
the yuan. 

Mr Dai pledged an "appropriately 
tight" monetary policy for 1998, but 
he also indicated that credit ceil- 
ings would be lifted to encourage 
greater lending to key areas such 
as agriculture. 

He also revealed plans to develop 
mortgage lending to “foster a hous- 
ing market”. 

“Mortgage business will be 
expanded to cater to the needs of 
more customers and credit ceilings 
imposed on lower-cost housing will 
be removed,” he said. 

However, greater efforts would 
be made to restrict loans to “lux- 
ury real estate projects" to prevent 
“bubble elements” in the economy. 
A programme for a mortgage 
finance system for medium and 
lower-cost housing is a long over- 
due reform and one which is 
designed to stimulate economic 
activity generally. 

Lex comment, Page 24 



Dai Xianglong makes a joke at his press conference yesterday 


Camdessus acknowledges measures taken by authorities to keep turmoil at bay 

Malaysia urged to raise interest rates 


India 


By Sheila McNulty 
in Kuala Lumpur 


Michel Camdessus, 
managing director of the 
International Monetary 
Fund, said that while Malay- 
sia was correct in saying it 
did not need an IMF rescue 
package to get it through the 
regional financial crisis, the 
authorities should raise 
interest rates to slow credit 
growth, moderate inflation- 
ary pressures and provide 
support to the weakening 
currency. 

“Malaysia is not facing a 
crisis in the same way as 
some of the other countries 
in the region,” he said, not- 
ing that the authorities have 
taken important measures to 
deal with the difficulties. 


Asia’s financial crisis will become much 
more severe if other countries respond to a 
sharp rise in exports from the region by 
closing their markets, Rena to Ruggiero, 
director-general of the World Trade 
Organisation, said yesterday, Guy de 
Jonquieres writes from London. 

The crisis created a “pressing need” to 
resist protectionist pressures, he said in 
London. “What most be avoided at all costs 
is a vicious circle of economic reactions and 
counter-actions leading to wider and deeper 
distress.” 


Higher east Asian exports, because of 
currency devaluations and the need to 
finance external debts, would increase 
pressure on sensitive sectors in advanced 
economies and pose a competitive challenge 
to other developing countries, he said. 

Stronger worldwide trade rules made a 
widespread return to 1930s-styfe 
protectionism unlikely. But Mr Ruggiero 
was concerned about the risk of “creeping 
protectionism”, if countries resorted to 
increased use of measures such as 
anti-dumping actions to restrict imports. 


particularly on the fiscal 
side. He cited the austerity 
package announced in 
December that included cut- 
ting government expenditure 
by 18 per cent 
Nevertheless, given the 
continued volatility of the 
markets, Mr Camdessus said 


there needed to be further 
strengthening of policies, 
especially monetary. “Credit 
growth has been excessively 
rapid for the past two 
years," first growing at an 
annualised rate of 30 per 
cent and now at 27.5 per 
cent 


With loans at 170 per cent 
of gross domestic product, 
he said, Malaysia had “one 
of the highest ratios in the 
world". 

Malaysia has resisted rais- 
ing rates for fear of pushing 
companies already feeling 
the pressures of the regional 


slowdown into bankr up tcy. 

But Mr Camdessus said he 
perceived that the authori- 
ties were ready to tighten 
monetary policy. In recent 
weeks, they have annniTnrPri 
a restructuring of the finan- 
cial sector that involves 
merging financing compa- 
nies, as well as some com- 
mercial banks, by the end of 
the first quarter. 

Mr Camdessus said while 
be was pleased the authori- 
ties were trying to consoli- 
date Malaysia's financial sec- 
tor. be wanted to see results 
of its efforts. “1 am not a 
mergers addict,” Mr Cam- 
dessus said. “Mergers can be 
the best, or the worst, of 
things. They can weaken the 
best and lose a good occa- 
sion to punish the worst." 


increases 
cost of 
borrowing 


By Krishna Guha in Bombay 


Baltic leaders sign US security accord 


By Mafej Vipotnik in Tallinn 
and Bruce Clark 
In Washington 


The Baltic leaders who met 
US President Bill Clinton 
yesterday and signed a secu- 
rity agreement that is 
intended to consolidate their 
countries' independence, 
have- come a long way. 

A decade ago, their move- 
ment for freedom from the 
Soviet Union was only begin- 
ning to gather steam. Eston- 
ia's Lennart Meri, a film- 
maker with a giant intellec- 
tual's brow, was head of the 
local writers' union. 

The pro-independence 
wing of the Lith uanian Com- 


munist party was being led 
by AI gird as Brazauskas, 
whose oxen physique is 
about to lumber off the polit- 
ical stage as he bands over 
his country’s presidency to a 
former environmental offi- 
cial from Chicago. 

Guntis Ulmanis, the Lat- 
vian president, used to be 
head of a government 
agency that provided work- 
ers in his Soviet republic 
with laundry services and 
television repairs. 

But yesterday, in a geo- 
political milestone, Mr Clin- 
ton formally endorsed the 
three Baltic leaders' desire 
to become members of Nato. 

The charter he signed 
commits Washington to help 
prepare the Baltic trio for 
participation in the Atlantic 


alliance. But in a sop to 
existing allies who fear the 
western bloc will be watered 
down, it insists the Baltic 
states should join only when 
they can contribute to Nato 
as well as benefit from it. 

The charter marts the cul- 
mination of a year in which 
the Baltic states have moved 
to the doorstep, though not 
through the door, of key 
western institutions. 

Last July's Nato summit 
in Madrid dashed Baltic 
hopes of early entry, along 
with those of Romania and 
Slovenia, but promised a 
"second wave” of expansion 
early next century. 

The European Union has 
Invited Estonia to join in the 
first wave of ex-communist 
entrants, and left Latvia and 


Lithuania a little further 
behind. US officials, keen to 
avoid leaving the Baltic 
region in geopolitical limbo, 
had urged the EU to put all 
three republics on a fast 
track to membership. 

Yesterday’s security 
understanding is unofficially 
viewed in Washington as an 
interim arrangement, pend- 
ing bolder moves by the EU 
to incorporate all three into 
their Fold. 

But the efforts of both the 
US and the Europeans to 
reach out to the Balts have 
been made noticeably easier 
by a remarkable thaw, espe- 
cially since last autumn, in 
the three republics’ relations 
with Russia. The Russians 
have toned down their criti- 
cism of the Baltic govern- 


ments’ treatment, of their 
ethnic kin. and repeatedly 
offered the Balts “joint secu- 
rity guarantees”. 

For their part, Baltic gov- 
ernments have been less stri- 
dent in references to mili- 
tary aspects of Nato 
membership. There is more 
public talk in government 
circles in Tallinn, Riga and 
Vilnius about economics, 
currency boards and EU 
accession than beefing up 
defences to ward off the Rus- 
sian “bear”. 

Russia’s economic rela- 
tionship with the Baltic 
region has been steadily 
reviving. But the Baltic lead- 
ers who gathered in Wash- 
ington yesterday still differ 
sharply from Russia in their 
vision of the future. 
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Danes criticised over Faeroes bank 


By Hilary Barnes 
In Copenhagen 


The Danish government and 
Denmark's leading bank are 
both severely criticised In an 
official report published yes- 
terday on the rescue of a 
Faeroe Islands bank in 1993. 

The Faeroes scandal arose 
when Den Danske Bank, 
with the support of the gov- 
ernment, disposed of a 
Faeroes subsidiary, Faeroya 
Bank, to the Faeroe Islands 
government in April 1993. 

Shortly after, it became 
apparent that the bank 
needed a massive capital 


injection, which the Faeroes 
government met by borrow- 
ing from the Danish state. 

Uffe Ellemann- Jensen, 
leader of the opposition Lib- 
eral party, said yesterday 
that the report made it clear 
that the prime minister, 
Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, and 
his government failed prop- 
erly to inform the Faeroes 
Islands government and also 
misinformed the Folketing 
(parliament). 

It was not clear last night 
whether the minority gov- 
ernment of the Social Demo- 
crats and the Radical Liberal 
party would face a vote of no 


confidence when the report 
is debated in the Folketing 
on January 27. but the 
immediate reaction of Dan- 
ish commentators to the 
2.500 page report was that 
the government would sur- 
vive opposition attacks. 

The report is deeply 
unflattering for the chief 
executive designate of Den 
Danske Bank. Peter Straa- 
rup. He is due to take over 
when his appointment is 
confirmed by the annual 
meeting of shareholders in 
May. 

The report found that 
when Mr Straarup told 


Faeroes government repre- 
sentatives in March and 
April-May 1993 that Faeroya 
Bank was not in need of new 
capital his statements “did 
not cover the facts of the sit- 
uation”. Mr Straarup denies 
the allegations. 

Mr Nyrup Rasmussen said 
last night that the report 
gave the Faeroes govern- 
ment grounds to sue Den 
Danske Bank. The collapse 
of Faeroya Bank and other 
banks on the islands, with 
their 40,000 population, fol- 
lowed the collapse of the 
Faeroes economy in the 
early 1990s. 


India yesterday raised 
interest rates by two per- 
centage points in a bid to 
halt the slide in the rupee - 
which fell to an all-time low 
against the US dollar earlier 
In the week. The announce- 
ment came after the dose of 
trading. But rumours of an 
interest rate rise helped to 
make the rupee stronger 
tha n Rs40 to toe dollar, dos- 
ing at Rs39.90. 

The Reserve Bank of India 
(RBD said it was raising 
interest rates “on a review 
of the current status 
of foreign exchange 
markets. . . and recent inter- 
I national developments”. 

The RBI increased the 
bank rate from 9 per cent to 
11 per cent, and toe fixed- 
rate repo. rate from 7 per 
cent to 9 'per cent It also 
increased the cash reserve 
ratio by 50 basis points to 
10.5 per cent in an attempt 
to drain liquidity from toe 
banking sector. 

The bank meanwhile 
announced steps to encour- 
age exporters to repatriate 
dollar earnings and discour- 
age imports - including a 
cut in the export refinance 
Omit and a doubting of the 
interest rate surcharge on 
import finance. - 

“They are trying to make 
sure that India does not go 
the same way as the south- 
east Asian countries,” said 
Gul Teckchandani, chief 
investment officer at Sun 
F&C asset management. 

The rupee has now lost 
about 10 per cent of its 
value against the dollar 
since August. In toe absence 

of forward speculation - 
which is illegal in India - 
the decline has taken the 
form of a slaw-motion 
free-fall rather than a sharp 
correction. 

The Reserve Bank has 
spent about $2.5bn to slow 
the fall, and raised interest 
rates in December in an ear- 
lier attempt to halt it After 
the rupee fell below Rs40 to 
the doDar on Wednesday for 
toe first time traders said it 
could fall to Rs48 or Rs45 in 
a matter of weeks. This now 
seems unlikely. 

But India's stock markets 
are expected to foil today on 
fears that the rise in interest 
rates will choke off the frag- 
ile economic recovery. 
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As President Bill Clinton 
prepares to meet Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders next 
week in a bid to resuscitate 
the moribund Middle East 
peace process, the European 
Union yesterday began 
elbowing its way toward a 
direct role in Arab-Israeli 
negotiations commensurate 
with its leading position as 
the financier of any eventual 
regional settlement. 

The European Commis- 
sion, in a unanimously 
endorsed policy document, 
says tbe EU should “partici- 
pate alongside the US" in all 
negotiations between the 
contending parties in the 
region, and should be the 
“key co-ordinator” of all 
international economic aid 
designed to underpin the 
peace process. 


In short, according to Man- 
uel Marin, vice-president of 
the Commission responsible 
for the Middle East, the EU 
must have “a seat on the 
board”. 

The move, taken after con- 
sultation with member 
states and the current Brit- 
ish presidency of the EU. 
reflects growing European 
frustration with the failure 
of the peace process, which 
is undermining its efforts to 
build stable Links with its 
Mediterranean neighbours. 

There is growing Euro- 
pean as well as Arab frustra- 
tion with Washington's 
seeming Inability to use its 
influence with Israel to 
deliver a settlement, 
although extensive lobbying, 
by the UK in particular, has 
excised any suggestion of 
criticism of the US from the 
Commission document 

In essence, the Commis- 


sion is saying that its fund- 
ing of the Palestinians has 
had paradoxical results. The 
Palestinian economy has col- 
lapsed but the money has 
helped keep the peace pro- 
cess politically afloat. 

The Commission says the 
EU and its member states 
and institutions have 
pledged Ecul-Tbn ($1.85 bn) 
out of total international aid 
commitments to the Pales- 
tinians of $2iJbn since the 
Oslo peace accords with 
Israel In 1993. But over the 
same period, per capita gross 
domestic product among Pal- 
estinians has fallen by more 
than 35 per cent, primarily 
because of Israeli closures of 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

A 99 per cent aid disburse- 
ment record in 1996 fell last 
year to 47 per cent. Commis- 
sion officials say. mainly as 
a result of the Israeli block- 
ade of occupied territories. 


Mr Marin said in an inter- 
view with the FT yesterday 
that “if the political and eco- 
nomic context does not 
change, bow can we justify 
another five years of spend- 
ing at this level?” 

“If we were a private com- 
pany. spending 54 cents out 
of every dollar on a pro- 
gramme, would we not have 
a seat on the board? We can 
only continue to be the main 
shareholder in this operation 
if they [the US and the par- 
ties] let us participate and 
listen to us.” 

Mr Marin emphasised that 
the EU was not ques tioning 
the “fundamental, necessary 
and unique role" of the US 
in the peace process because 
oF its closeness to IsraeL He 
argued, however, that it 
would be “good for the US" 
if Europe started to play a 
direct if still complementary 
role in peace negotiations. 
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The Tokyo stock market rallied yesterday to break. --' v . 
through toe psychologically important l6,000 leve], on 


finally preparing to adopt further measures' to stimulate' : 
the economy.. V: V ' 

The Nikkei average surged 924.47 points to close ;> 
16,046.45 - the first time it has finished above 16J00 in a 
month. Trading was active as investor took cheer firmer^, 
comments by government officials hintin g at much-, 
awaited further action on toe economy. \ • • . > . 

The yen, which had recently MTenrapidly in'Valtte, ": • ~ 
also reacted by surging to Y128tatoe US currency. ' 

< Ryutaro Hashimoto, Japan’s prime minister; spurred ;; 

! the rally with a remark toat *Tt feanlyrightto take. ns^ :; 
| essary firwnriai and' taxation measures as 'we respond;. • ■' 
quickly to changes in toe economy and financial 
tion". •• 

The US turned up the heat on the Japanese . * 

government, fuelling hopes that pressure from, its laqgst 
trading partner would- prompt government action. Law- , •' . 
rence Stmuners. deptity treasury secretary, mgedToky^ 
to ensure domestic demand led growth. “A successful car- 
ry-tiuxmgh of the [Japanese] prime ministers commtbr ' V 

meat to do mestic demand- led growth and financial stabil- . 
ity will be vary important" for stability in the region; lie - 
said in Seoul yesterday, Michiyo Nakamoto, Tokyo ' 

World Stock Markets. Page 21: Cmrendes, Page 9 •- ‘ 


TOKYO STORES 


Shoppers trim spending 


Cautious Japanese consumers spent leas In department - 
stares last year, hat bought more second-hand cars. . ” 

Tokyo department store sales for the- whole of 1997 M 3 , 
per from 1996, and the retail climate worsened as .the, 1 
year went on. Even the gift-giving season failed to boost 
Tokyo sales in December, which Is usually the strongest 
month. Sales fell 6 J per cent year-on-year, the ninth con- . 
secu tive month of fans since an Increase in the consmnp-" ' 
tion tax rate last April 

The rate of decline has also been increasing: November 
sales were down 5.6 per cent, October 4.7 per bent and 
September 4.2 per cent Pessimism over the economy 
increased towards the end of the year, while the late 1996 
figures were boosted by consumers starting to bring for- - 
ward purchases to avoid the tax increase. 

Cons umer electronics was the worst hit sector, decline - 
mg 24 per cent from a year earlier, with furniture sales - 
down 23 per cent and clothing 6.9 per cent. 

New car sales also sagged after the consumption tax 
increase, with a switch to to used cars. Sales of usedjars 
rose 0.4 per cent in 1997, setting a new record of 5.86m * - ’ 
vehicles, although sales were weaker in the second half of 
the year. Bethan Button, Tokyo 


■ BANK OF SPAIN 

Madrid interest rate caution 


The Bank of Spain sounded a note of caution about ixtfla-' 
tion prospects yesterday, maintaining its benchmark - j 
interest rate at 4.75 per cent for the tone bang. Luis / . . 
Angel Rojo, Its governor, foreshadowed the decision by 
warning that it was “not necessary to throw mare fuel on 
the fire”. . ' =rf 

Yesterday’s Bank of Spain securities repurchase auction 
followed consumer price figures showing a 2 per cent rise 
in the 12 months to December, below the government’s 
forecast, bringing Spain well within the qualification limit 
for- European monetary onion.- Itw&Spato’s lowest. Mo- 
tion year since the current prtce'indei war launched fcry-- 
1962. However, the 12-month rate has already climbed 
from a low of L5 per cent last May and; consumer demand 
is expected to increase price pressures in the next few.; r,\-: 
months. David White, Madrid 


KURDISH REFUGEES 


Kohl and Prodi to meet 


V • ; 

\ .• "t. ' 


j Helmut Kohl, the German chancellor, will visit Rome on 
Tuesday for informal talks with- Romano Prodt ltalyV 
prime minister, that. are expected to.focus on toe influx of 
Kurdish refugees into Italy and Bonnes fears toat Qkly ; /v : 
win try to settle in Germany. . ^V 

Although German government officials yesterday said 
relations with Italy were good, tensions mounted between 
Bonn and Rome earlier this month after Manfred 
Kanther, the German interior minister, was. sharply criti- - 
cal of the Italian government for foiling to clamp down on 
allegedly Illegal Immigrants using Italy as a staging post 
on toe route to Germany. 

On the euro, Mr Kohl is likely to reassure Mr Prodi that 
he does not support recent Dutch reservations about Italy 
being among the founder members of the proposed single 
European currency. Peter Nbrmari, Barm 


PINOCHET FACTOR 


Chilean minister resigns 


The Chilean defence minister, Edmundo Pferez Yoina, has' 
resigned abruptly from the cabinet amid signs of growing 
tension between the government and toe military, and of 
dissension within the government. 

The strain has arisen in recent days after members of 
the government parties threatened to bring charges \ ; 
against General Augusto Pinochet, the outgoing army ' 
commander and former dictator, for unconstitutional 
behaviour. 

The general is due to step down in March, and the army 
has apparently been lobbying for support in the other - ~ - 
armed forces and among the opposition political parties to 
force the government to influence the dropping of the 
charges. Imogen Mark, Santiago 

Man in the News; Page 7 


tough 


■ ELECTION AID 

EU alone on Cambodia 


The European Union yesterday broke ranks with the US, 
Japan and the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(Asean) by granting electoral aid to Cambodia without • 
demanding that the ousted first prime minister, Norodom 
Ranariddh, be allowed to return and takp part in polls 
scheduled for July. . 

The EU pledged $10.5m to help Cambodia with the cost, 
of registering voters, establishing an electoral observation 
unit and training local media. It said the aid was-robdi'' - 
tional on the Cambodian go v ern ment ensuring that elec- . 
toral standards were sound and that all parties'gbt ; equal r ; 
access to the media. Ted Bardadee, BaatpSbk! 


■ TIGHTER REGULATIONS 

Russia to cut airline numbers 


The Russian air authorities yesterday announced piabsjto 
tighten up regulation of the comitrya skies fliid^ttEe ' 
number of airlines from 315 to about .50 fo an.eflfcxt fo ; 4 ; 

improve safety and services. - — 

“We plan to have eight airlines with federal state and - 
another 40-45 regional carriers by the yeSr2000,“ smd lyan 
Valov, first deputy head of the Russian AViafibn Service, 
which regulates the mdustry. Foilpwh^toehi^k^ S ^ 

the Soviet Union, a large fleetof lrwiepei&eii^ 
lines was spun out of the Aeroflotm6n«®fe^p® con ?^;; 
known as “babyAots". But many have bem-pocriy rim - : 
and are in a weak financial position, wlto.^of them ; 
going bust last year. . 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


US and UK 
toughen up 
Iraq stance 


By Laura Sfoer tn New York 

The US and Britain 
yesterday stepped up pres- 
sure on Iraq after Prance 
and Russia sought to dilute 
the ■ American presence in 
the UN weapoos-monitoring 
mission. 

Scott Ritter, the American 
whom 'Iraq has accused of 
being a spy. yesterday left 
Baghdad with his inspection 
team, w illiam Cohen. US 
defence secretary in Bang- 
kok. said Iraq's President 
Saddam Hussein did not 
score a victory with the 
departure of Mr Ritter’s 
team. His 16-member team 
left a day earlier than sched- 
uled after being blocked for 
two days from working 
when the required official 
escort failed to turn up. 

In spite of Russia’s offer 
on Thursday to provide air- 
craft to monitor Iraq, Mr 
Cohen said US spy aircraft 
would continue their surveil- 
lance. Iraq has threatened to 
shoot down the American 
U-2s. After Iraq complained 
that Americans and Britons 
were dominating the inspec- 
tions team. Russia on Thurs- 
day submitted a list of 60 
names for Richard Butler, 
chief UN inspector, to con- 
sider. UN officials said a 
senior French expert would 
join the disarmament com- 
mission (Unscom) at UN 
headquarters in New York. 

France and Russia want to 
see the early lifting of sanc- 
tions against Iraq, imposed 
after the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait in August 1990. Sanc- 
tions will remain in force 
until UN inspectors certify 
that Iraq has dismantled its 
arsenal of weapons of mass 
destruction and their pro- 


duction facilities. 

Britain yesterday said it 
was sending the aircraft car- 
rier HMS Invincible, accom- 
panied by the Royal Fleet 
Auxiliary Fort Victoria, to 
the Gulf region. 

George Robertson, British 
defence secretary, said the 
UK was working with other 
Security Council members to 
secure Iraqi co-operation 
with the UN inspection 
teams. But he made clear 
that Britain was ready to use 
force if diplomacy Called to 
win access for the inspec- 
tions teams. 

Richard Butler, the chief 
weapons inspector, is due to 
meet UN inspectors today in 
Baghdad and on Monday 
talk to Iraqi officials in an 
effort to break the deadlock 
with Iraq over access for the 
weapons inspectors. 

In addition to blocking Mr 
Ritter’s team, Iraq has 
placed suspected weapons 
sites off- limi ts cla iming they 
are presidential palaces and 
other “sovereign" sites. 

Western diplomats say 
Baghdad is expanding the 
category of off-limits sites in 
an effort to make Impossible 
the monitoring and disman- 
tling of Iraq's weapons. 

This is the latest In a 
string of crises since last 
summer which diplomats 
have attributed to the fact 
that Unscom is closing in on 
Iraq's hidden arsenal of 
chemical and biological 
weapons and possibly home- 
made Scuds. 

A senior UN inspector said 
Iraq, hoping to exploit divi- 
sions wi thin the Council, has 
"decided it can retain what 
remains of their weapons of 
mass destruction and get rid 
of sanctions." 



A downcast Necmettin Erbakan on his way to court 

Court orders 
closure of 


Welfare party 

Islamist leader Necmettin Erbakan 
banned from office for five years 


By John Barham in Ankara 

Turkey’s constitutional 
court yesterday ordered the 
closure of the Islamist Wel- 
fare opposition party for con- 
spiring against the secularist 
order and banned Necmettin 
Erbakan, its leader and a for- 
mer prime minister, from 
political office for five years. 

The court's 11 judges ruled 
9-2 to uphold charges 
brought by a state prosecu- 
tor last May that Welfare, 
Turkey's largest party, was 
“undermining Turkey’s secu- 
lar regime and bringing the 
country to the brink of 
civil war”. 

Mr Erbakan yesterday 
urged his supporters to 
remain calm. 

He said: “Even if the 
court's decision was wrong, 
people should obey it I am 
asking for peace.” 

The prosecutor filed 
charges as part of a cam- 
paign led by the secularist 
military last year to force 
the Islamists from office. Mr 
Erbakan resigned in June 
after 11 months in office at 
the head of a coalition gov- 
ernment with the conserva- 
tive True Path party of 
Tansu Ciller. 

The court also banned five 
other Welfare officials from 
participating in politics. 

AH the party’s property 
must be transferred to the 
treasury. 

Mr Erbakan said he would 
appeal against the court's 


decision to the European 
Court of Human Rigbts. 
although the constitutional 
court's president stated that 
international treaties safe- 
guarding basic human rights 
such as five speech are not 
binding in this case. 

Hasan Cemal. political col- 
umnist at Sabah. Turkey’s 
leading newspaper, said the 
court's decision to announce 
its decision on a Friday. 
Islam’s holiest day. during 
the holy month of Ramadan 
was a blunt warning that the 
secularist state, increasingly 
dominated by the army, 
would tolerate no challenges 
from the Islamists. 

However, the ruling may 
further alienate support for 
Turkey in the European 
Union, where leaders have 
criticised the Welfare trial as 
undemocratic. 

This is the first time an 
Islamist party has been 
closed under a democratic 
government. Military -led 
governments closed two par- 
ties founded by Mr Erbakan 
in 1971 and I9S0. 

The party's 147 remaining 
MPs are expected to sit as 
independents and may later 
join the Virtue party, set up 
in December by Islamists as 
a successor to Welfare. 

The Istanbul stock mar- 
ket’s main price index rose 
2.7 per cent yesterday, 
reflecting investors’ belief 
that the end of the trial has 
reduced political uncer- 
tainty. 


Cubans make light of the First Coming 

The Pope’s visit to the communist-ruled island is the stuff of legend, writes Pascal Fletcher. 



W hy is the Pope 
going to Cuba? “To 
see hell for him- 
self, meet the devil in person 
and witness the miracle of 
how Cubans have survived!" 

This joke, doing the 
rounds in Havana, shows 
just how much the forthcom- 
ing visit of Pope John Paul n 
to Cuba has ignited the 
imagination, if not the 
expectations, of the island's 
long-suffering Urn people. 

On Wednesday the 77-year- 
old Polish Pope, whose repu- 
tation as an anti-communist 
crusader still shadows him, 
will set foot on the island 
fiefdom of Cuba's 71-year-old 
President Fidel Castro, stern 
defender of one of the 
world's last remaining one- 
party communist states. 

Cuba's “Maximum Leader" 
will receive “the Messenger 
of Hope and Truth”, the 
term being used by the Pope 
to describe his five-day pas- 
toral mission to the Carib- 
bean island as spiritual 
I of the world's Roman Catho- 
lics. 

This Is the stuff of myths 
and legends and. sure 
I enough. 3,000 of the world's 
finest myth-makers from the 
international press will be at 
hand to record the momen- 
tous occasion. 

Headlines are already 
being feverishly prepared: 
“A clash of titans!” “Battle 
of hearts and minds!’’, “An 
end-of-miP annium meeting 
of the world's two great Ide- 
ologies: Marxism and Cathol- 
icism!” 

Meanwhile, back in the 
real world both the Cuban 
government and the Vatican 
have gone out of their way 
to damp down speculation 
that the crusading Pope, on 
his first visit to the Island, 
may seek to persuade Mr 

Consumer 
seen as 
victor in 
beef row 

By Darnel Dombey in 
Brussels and Frances 
Wiliams in Geneva 

The European Commission 
yesterday hailed a ruling on 
hormone-treated beef as a 
“victory for the consumer”, 
even though the decision 
leaves it unclear whether 
the European Union will be 
able to continue indefinitely 
its ban on imports of the 
meat from the US and Can- 
ada. 

The ruling, issued yester- 
day by the World Trade 
Organisation's appellate 
body, found the EU ban was 
in breach of international 
trade roles. Bat it ruled in 
favour of the EU on several 
points and EU officials say 
they will be able to keep the 
ban If they provide an ade- 
quate assessment of the 
risks that the beef may pose 
to human health. 

The ruling is the latest 
attempt to settle a dispate 
that has run for more than 
nine years and which the US 
says has cost it $200m- 
S250m a year in lost export 
revenue. 

Rita Hayes. US ambassa- 
dor to the WTO in Geneva, 
called for the ban to be 
lifted within the 15 month 
adjustment period the WTO 
normally allows. She noted 
that two comprehensive 
studies, in cl ad log one by 
the EU itself, bad found no 
risk attached to beef from 
hormone- (rested animals. 

“There is no wiggle room 
here,” sbe said. 

The WTO ruling over- 
turned an earlier panel on 
two counts. It said the EU 
was not necessarily incon- 
sistent in allowing hor- 
mones into other parts of 
the Tood chain while ban- 
ning the hormone-treated 
beef. It added that the EU 
would be allowed to impose 
tougher food standards than 
the corresponding interna- 
tional codes if its standards 
were scientifically based, a 
ruling that the Commission 
was quick to praise. 

A WTO source had previ- 
ously doubted whether the 
EU would be able to provide 
convincing evidence of the 
beers alleged effect on 
health, since the earlier 
studies provided by the EU 
bad focused on the hor- 
mones used rather than the 
beef itself. 

Bat the ruling Indicated 
that the conditions for a 
risk assessment could be 
met if toxins were foand, 
even if they were only pres- 
ent in small quantities. 
“One molecule is enough,” 
said an EU official. 

The EU would also be jus- 
tified in banning beef if the 
hormones were not adminis- 
tered in accordance with 
good animal husbandry. 


Castro to follow the way of 
his native Poland and dump 
one-party communism. 

No, chorus the Vatican 
spokesmen, Cuban church 
leaders and government offi- 
cials in apparent unison. 
This is a pastoral, not a 
political, visit 

But if the Pope says he is 
visiting Cuba as a “messen- 
ger of hope and truth”, 
surely this suggests he 
believes these spiritual com- 
modities may be in short 
supply there? 

And what to make of a 
recent speech in Rome. In 


which the Holy Father said 
he hoped his visit would 
help to make Cuba a "more 
just and united” country. 
Does that not sound just a 
tiny bit political? 

US President Bill Clinton, 
who has no qualms about 
criticising Cuba's one-party 
system, certainly seems to 
think so. In recent remarks 
he said he was “very encour- 
aged” by the Pope’s visit to 
Cuba and added o minously : 
“The Pope Is a very persua- 
sive fellow." 

Hils kind of endorsement 
from the headquarters of 


world “imperialism" is usu- 
ally enough to set the alarm 
bells rin g in g In Ha vana 

Mr Castro has told report- 
ers he finds it strange that 
anyone should think the 
Holy Father would even try 
to convince him to abandon 
his faith in Marxism and the 
revolution. After all. he 
argued reasonably, did any- 
one seriously expect him to 
to try to persuade the Pope 
to give up Catholicism? 

Neither, Mr Castro added, 
would he be so impolite as to 
demand that his revered 
guest condemn the long- 


standing US embargo 
against Cuba. 

In fact, the pontiff is 
widely expected to repeat 
the church’s public opposi- 
tion to the US embargo, 
couched in suitably diplo- 
matic terms. 

As if to bury speculation 
about political change, 
Cuba’s government held 
scheduled one-party general 
elections 10 days before the 
Pope’s arrival The authori- 
ties reported a miraculous 
near-100 per cent voter turn- 
out and said this showed the 
level of support for Cuba's 


one-party political system. 

But not all has been sweet 
ness and fight 

In spite of an assurance by 
Mr Castro that Cuba has “no 
material interest” in the 
papal visit, some big US tele- 
vision networks which have 
travelled to Havana are furi- 
ous about what they call 
“outrageous price-gouging” 
by the Cubans. They are 
being asked to pay upwards 
of (100,000 for the Cuban TV 
feed of the visit and $5,000 a 
day for each satellite uplink 
.licence, well above normal 
rates. 

Mr Castro has denounced 
what be called efforts by 
“intriguers and enemies” to 
spoil the visit through “dirty 
publicity". 

He cited international 
media coverage of a Decem- 
ber 27 incident involving a 
Mexican tourist, in which a 
firework went off acciden- 
tally near a church in 
Havana. Some international 
news reports called it a 
“small bomb” and linked it 
to the Papal visit 

“That firecracker 
resounded around the world 
like an atomic bomb,” Mr 
Castro commented acidly. 

Matters have not been 
helped by other press 
reports, subsequently con- 
firmed by unnamed Vatican 
sources, that a ’ listening 
“bug” was found before 
Christmas bidden In one of 
the church; buildings that 
the Pope will visit during his 
trip. The government has 
avoided comment 

Amid all the fuss and para- 
noia, most ordinary Cubans 
seem to be keeping their feet 
firmly on the -ground. “I 
don’t expect much to 
change,” said one Cuban. 
“Have you heard , the latest 
Pope joke?” 
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Clinton sex case hearing makes legal history 


By Gerard Baker in Washington 

Some time this morning, in a 
deserted office building a fen- 
blocks from the White House in 
downtown Washington, the presi- 
dent of the US will place his hand 
on a bibie. swear an oath and talk 
on video for three hours or so 
about his sex life. 

The occasion will not be some 
new experiment in schlock confes- 
sional television nor a first shot 
by the president at a very per- 
sonal visual autobiography. It will 
be a piece of legal history. 

Bill Clinton will become the 
first incumbent president ever to 
testify as a defendant in a court 
case. He will be answering a claim 
from Paula Corbin Jones that, on 
May 8. 1991, in a suite at the 


Deposition will see first incumbent president testifying in a court case 


Excelsior hotel in Little Rock. 
Arkansas, he wilfully and know- 
ingly dropped his trousers and 
requested oral sex, an act that, 
since he was governor of Arkan- 
sas at the time and Ms Jones was 
an employee of the state, 
amounted to sexual harassment, 
an infringement of Ms Jones's fed- 
erally protected rights. 

In spite of efforts by lawyers for 
both the plaintiff and defendant to 
settle the case before it came to 
this, today's somewhat surreal 
proceedings, if they go ahead as 
pl ann ed, may mark the point of 
no return on a path to a full trial 
scheduled for May. Ms Jones has 
already turned down an offer from 


the president's lawyers or $700,000 
as settlement. 

She wanted instead a bit more 
money, an apology and what has 
become to a Jitigiously obsessed 
nation that most precious form of 
redress, her day in court. 

The proceedings, known for- 
mally as a deposition, mark the 
most visible moment yet in a pub- 
lic relations nightmare for Mr 
Clinton. 

The president tried to prevent 
the case coming to court during 
his term of office, arguing that no 
president had ever had to defend 
himself in such a way. That argu- 
ment was rejected by the Supreme 
Court, and so Mr Clinton has been 


required to give the deposition, a 
legally binding account of his ver- 
sion of events that will be used as 
evidence at the trial. 

The trial judge will be available 
at tbe other end of a telephone if 
needed, but the question and 
answer session will be essentially 
unrefereed. Ms Jones's lawyers 
have made it plain they intend to 
ask probing questions about Mr 
Clinton’s sexual history, many of 
which would surely be ruled out 
of order in court 

But the White House has gone 
out of its way to limit the damage. 
Originally scheduled to be held in 
the White House itself. Mr Clin- 
ton’s lawyers and advisers 


decided against it Ms Jones is 
entitled to be present at the depo- 
sition, and stomachs clearly 
turned in Mr Clinton's offices at 
the thought of television pictures 
of the plaintiff sweeping in to the 
presidential mansion for her 
moment of history. 

Instead the event will take place 
at the offices of Mr Clinton's law- 
yers on a Saturday morning, 
when the streets will be empty 
and most citizens' thoughts will 
be elsewhere. Hie building has an 
underground car park so Mr Clin- 
ton will not be forced to step out 
of his presidential limousine 
under the television lights. 

And in giving the deposit! chi in 


.private, the president may be' able 
to avoid having to testify in open 
court if the trial goes ahead. 

Ms Jones’s supporters argue 
thr»sp efforts at damage limitation 
have recently gnnp much further.' 

Last week the Treasury began 
an investigation Into the circum- 
stances surrounding the curious 
coincidence that Ms Jones and her 
husband have' found themselves 
the subject of ah audit of their tax 
records by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

In the end. perhaps the most 
intriguing aspect of the case has 
been how unmoved the American 
public has been by it. 

Even among those who say they 
believe Ms Janes's allegations, the 
president enjoys widespread 
approval. 




US industrial Ice stars chase glittering prizes 

National Hockey League is sending leading players to the Olympics, says Richard Waters 
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By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 

US industrial production 
rose sharply last month, as 
companies ran at their 
fastest operating rate in 
more than two years, the 
Federal Reserve said 
yesterday. 

The figures were the latest 
evidence that the widely 
expected economic 
slowdown as a result of the 
Asian financial crisis of the 
last six months has not 
arrived yet 

Total output climbed by a 
seasonally adjusted 0.5 per 
cent in December after a 0.8 
per cent leap the month 
before. 

Businesses were r unning 
at 83.4 per cent of their 
maximum capacity as 1997 
ended - the highest 
operating rate since 
September 1995. but still 
comfortably below what 
most economists regard as 
the inflationary flash point 
of about 85 per cent. 

Last year was clearly a 
banner year for US factories 
- output was up by 5.9 per 
cent on 1996: manufacturing 
industry recorded growth of 
6.5 per cent 

But analysts expect 
production to slow in the 
first few months of 1998 as a 
combination of rising stock 
levels and the fall-out from 
the Asian crisis begin to 
affect output. 

The growth in production 
in the last three months of 
the year - at about an 
annual rate of 7.4 per cent - 
was much faster than the 
growth in demand - what 
was actually bought 

That suggests companies 
were forced to put much of 
the increased production 
into stocks. 


Over the next few months 
businesses will tend to ease 
off production and run down 
their higher stock levels to 
meet demand. 

In addition, the Asian 
effect should start to be felt 
as US companies face 
weaker demand in the 
region and are forced to cope 
with a rise in the price of 
their goods as a result of the 
stronger dollar. 

“Hie momentum in the 
industrial sector is upward 
going into 1993. but we 
expect it to ease over the 
course of the year, as 
[stocks] growth eases and 
export growth slows,” said 
Jonathan Basile. an 
economist with HSBC 
Markets, an investment 
h ank. 

What no one knows for 
certain, however, is the scale 
of this slowdown. If the 
overall effect on output is 
small, the Federal Reserve 
will face a renewed dilemma 
over interest rate policy. 

Currently the Fed seems 
content to remain on hold, 
pending further evidence of 
the depth of the expected 
deceleration. 

Some analysts are even 
expecting the central bank 
to cut interest rates, as the 
economy slows sharply. 

But if production 
continued to be as robust as 
it has been in the last few 
months, tbe chances of an 
easing in policy seem 
remote. And in yesterday’s 
report the Fed pointed out 
that December output would 
have been even stronger if 
the car industry had not 
cooled off. 

Excluding cars and car 
parts, December output 
climbed 0.7 per cent 
following a 0.6 per cent 
November rise. 


E ric Lindros is 6ft 4in. 2301b, 
and a menacing presence on a 
hockey r ink. When this giant 
Canadian crushes opposing players 
against the boards, they feel it. 

So how will his team mates on the 
Philadelphia Flyers react when they 
are submitted to tbe Lindros punish- 
ment at the Winter Olympics next 
month? And how will fans of the 
smallest but fastest growing of tbe 
four US big league sports feel when 
they see their local heroes lining up 
on the opposing side against the red. 
white and blue of the national team? 

If you are one of the bean-counters 
at the National Hockey League, 
which is sending its players to the 
Olympics for the first time, this will 
strike you as a truly exciting pros- 
pect 

The last Winter Olympics gave 
American television viewers the 
Tonya Harding and Nancy Kerrigan 
show, an all-consuming drama wor- 
thy of prime time. This time. Amer- 
ica's skaters have not tried to cripple 
each other off the ice - but maybe 
its top hockey players will do it in 
i full view of the cameras instead. 

The National Basketball Associa- 
tion first ploughed the Olympic fur- 
row by releasing its stars to play in 
Barcelona six years ago. Dream 
Teams one and two became interna- 
tional showcases for NBA talent - 
and a tool for its marketing arm. 

But while the NBA gave the world 
the awesome talents of Michael Jor- 
dan. Charles Barkley et al, the top 
players from the NHL could produce 
something different: a decent sport- 
ing contest Only around 20 per cent 
of the players in the league carry US 
passports. Three out of every five 
come from Canada, where to call 
hockey a national obsession would ‘ 
be a gross understatement The rest 
are Europeans of one flavour or 
another, with Russia, Sweden. Fin- 
land and the Czech Republic fielding 
the strongest contingents. Almost all 
the world’s top players take to the 
ice in the NHL. 

The translation of this super- 
league to the Olympics will involve 
same tinkering. The Olympic rink is 
about 20ft wider than the average 
NHL rink, a factor which should 
reduce the amount of body-checking 
by giving Caster players more room. 

Olympic rules also frown more 
harshly on the fighting that often 



Eric Lindros: $l6m deal as center for the Philadelphia Flyers 


characterises hockey. 

The sport’s two different rulebooks 
both read like elaborate combat 
manuals, with their descriptions of 
the penalties for "excessive rough 
play" (not something recognised in 
the NHL), “butt-ending and spear- 
ing." “fisticuffs" and “roughing". 
Suffice it to say that Olympic penal- 
ties are tougher, something that 
should also add to the generally fas- 
ter and less physical hockey played 
outside the NHL. 

The world has waited a long time 
for the Olympic match-ups, says 
Martin Saarikangas. who heads Fin- 
land's national hockey organisation. 
But while he exhibits some frustra- 
tion at the fact that it has taken so 
long for the league to free its play- 
ers, it is a wonder in many ways 
that it has happened at all. 

The Olympics, after all, come in 


the middle of an 82-game season. 
While some tinkering with the 
schedule has meant that no NHL 
games - and hence no television rev- 
enue - has been lost, the momentum 
to the season will he gone. 

There have also been some deeply 
opposing vested interests to appease. 
Fox, the television network which 
carries the NHL, will lose the sport 
temporarily to rival CBS, which cov- 
ers the Olympics. 

The players’ union has been con- 
cerned about wpar and tear on play- 
ers: team owners have worried about 
injuries to their stars. "It's a real 
risk - no other contact sport plays 
this many games a year," says Bob 
Russell, a Canadian who has spent 
20 years coaching junior hockey 
teams. And, in one of the most diffi- 
cult negotiations, the NHL has per- 
suaded the Olympic organisers to 


hold a two-stage contest: the top six 
nations will get an automatic pass to 
the final round of eight teams, min- 
imising the amount of time that the 
league's hi ghly paid stars will have 
to spend in the Olympic Village. 
“There definitely were some wran- 
gles,” says Steve Solomon, the 
league's chief operating officer and a 
former senior vice-president at ABC 
Sports. 

The fact that these differences 
have been overcome is a testament 
to the amount all sides believe is at 
stake. Hockey may be a national pas- 
sion in Canada, but it has only 
achieved the status of a national 
sport in the US in the 1990s with the 
spread of the game to Sunbelt cities 
like Dallas, Tampa Bay and Phoenix. 

As a result, the sport did not have 
national television exposure in the 1 
US until the deal with Fox in 1993, , 
and a cable agreement with ESPN | 
the following year. With TV cover- , 
age comes big-time sponsorship: ! 
national sponsors will spend $200m | 
this year for the privilege of being 
linked to tbe league. 10 times what 
they paid five years ago. says Solo- 
mon. 

If tbe NHL's US business plan is 
still in its early stages, then an inter- 
national strategy hardly exists, 
while some 160 countries are said to 
cany NHL games, only around 10 
per cent of the league's $1.3bn licen- 
sing and merchandising revenues 
come from outside North America. 
In Europe, the NHL opened its first 
office, in Zurich, three years ago and 
has its eyes on countries such as 
Germany and Austria, where an avid 
following is said to be forming. 
Using the Olympics as a platform for 
its best athletes for the first time 
should give the NHL the push it 
needs in all these places. 

The business plan seems to be 
working well so far. The NHL 
recently displayed the clearest symp- 
tom of a sport that has truly joined 
the big leagues: the arrival of 
sky-high salaries. 

Lindros last month reached a two- 
year. $l6m salary extension - a 
move that was widely seen as a 
riposte to the two-year, $14m deal 
secured weeks before by Paul Kariya 
of the Mighty Docks, a team owned 
by Disney. When the two Canadians 
meet in the locker room in Nagano, 
they will be able to compare notes. 
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By Nicholas Timmins 
! in Washington 

The US tobacco industry 
yesterday agreed a record 
$14bn settlement with the 
state of Texas, its biggest 
setback yet in the face of a 
spate of lawsuits. 

Tbe deal, affecting eight 
cigarette manufacturers, is 
the biggest civil settlement 
in US history and follows the 
resolution of smoking- 
related health claims in Mis- 
sissippi and Florida, which 
between them cost as much 
as the Texas settlement. The 
deal also precedes what may 
be an even more damaging 
case for tbe manufacturers 
in Minnesota next week. 

Details of the agreement 
were being announced yes- 
terday as President Bill Clin- 
ton and the Democratic lead- 
ership sought to put fresh 


pressure on Congress to 
agree the $368.5bn national 
settlement outlined last 
June and impose tough anti- 
smoking legislation. 

It was not immediately 
clear whether the Texas set- 
tlement would expedite fed- 
eral legislation, which could 
overtake state settlements. 
Mike McCurry, White House 
spokesman, said tobacco 
companies were “clearly on 
tbe run, and on the run for 
good reason". 

The Texas settlement - 
which involves R.J. Reyn- 
olds. Philip Morris, BAT 
Industries, American 
Tobacco, Brown and Wil- 
liamson. Liggett. Lorillard 
Tobacco and United States 
Tobacco - is expected to 
include, like the Florida and 
Mississippi settlements, pub- 
lic health measures, adver- 
tising restrictions and a cam- 


paign aimed at stopping 
underage smoking. 

The industry had said it 
would fight the Texas case 
as one of the weakest 
brought against it. Next 
week's case against the 
industry In Minnesota is 
seen as one of the strongest 

Hubert “Skip” Humphrey, 
Minnesota's attorney- 
general. is one of the fiercest 
critics of the proposed 
national settlement, describ- 
ing it as too weak. He is run- 
ning for governor this year 
and is thought to be deter- 
mined to posh the case to 
trial as a way of disclosing 
millions of pages of docu- 
ments which could prove 
even more damaging to the 
industry than those already 
released. 

Industry sources fear such 
disclosures could undermine 
the national deal which the 


manufacturers now see as 
their best hope of ending the 
welter of cases against 
them. 

The settlements, however, 
are increasing tension 
between the states and fed- 
eral government over what 
programmes the huge sums 
involved should be spent on 
and who should decide. Mr 
Clinton has proposed that 
Sl96bn of the national settle- 
ment should go to the states, 
but be is already earmarking 
money from the deal for 
childcare and other initia- 
tives. 

George W. Bush, the Texas 
governor and potential presi- 
dential candidate in 2000. 
said the state legislatures 
should decide how the cash 
should be spent. “I am con- 
cerned that the money is 
going to be pre-spent," he 
said. 


space age; 

By Nicholas Timmins 

John Glenn, the .' first 
American to orbit the earth, 
struck a blow for the elderly : 
everywhere yesterday, with ■ 
the news that he Is to return 
to space in October, aged 
77.' 

The Ohio senator, whose, 
freckled, crew-cut " good 
looks and ice-cool demean- 
our enamoured him to 
Americans 86 years ago_: 
when he orbited the earth 
three times in Friendship' 
Seven, is to fly again to - 
allow detailed experiments 
on the agting process. 

Mr Glenn’s first flight 
came when the US was seen _ 
to be trailing the Soviet 
Union in a space race con- 
ducted at the height of tbe 
cold war. 

It was a rejuvenating , 
moment for America, mak-. . 
ing him In the words yester- 
day of Dan Goldin. Nasa’s 
administrator, "one of the 
great heroes of the 20th cen- . 
tiny”. 

The new flight meant. 
Glenn would be “America’s 
first hero of the 21st cen- 
tury”, Mr Goldin addecL • 

Both Nasa and Mr Glenn 
yesterday insisted the flight 
was ho stunt hot a serious 
piece of scientific experi- 
mentation. Space flight has 
many similar effects to age- 
ing on muscles, banes and . 
the cardiovascular, and . 
immunological systems ^ 
effects which are reversed 
when astronauts return to 
earth. 

Having . Mr Glenn fly . 
again will allow study of tfie 
effect on somebody well'past 
normal retirement age and 
allow Nasa to comparewhat 
happens to Mr Glenn’s body 
against the baseline data 
they hold from Iris previous 
flight. 

Oatfining his decision -.to 
go with the same mix of 
modesty, charm and: intelli- 
gence which Characterised 
his appeal 36 years ago, Mr 
Glenn said the flight should - 
help address the “whys" of 
what happens to astronauts 
in space, as opposed to the . : 
well documented “whats". 

When he put the idea: to 
Nasa two years ago, be said.' 
he had asked himself 
“would we see the same - 
kind of changes” in someone " 
who has already gone 
through the ageing process. 
“Would you be immune .'to : 
them? Would we be able to v . ~ 
find out what turns the age- 
ing process on and off.evenr 
tually?” 

Mr Goldin said the man 
who would be both “Amer- 
ica’s newest and oldest 
astronaut" had “a unique 
blend of experience, exper- . 
tise and excellent health”,. . 

His decision to risk his: • 
life again in the interests of 
science showed the senator 
undeniably had “the right, 
stuff" - a reference to Tom 
Wolfe's book depicting, .the 
key characteristic of' the _ 
pilots, including Mr Glenn,-, 
who pioneered US space 
travel on the Mercury' and. '- 
Gemini missions. 




President’s plans for a referendum on re-election is concentrating minrig 

Panama opposition struggles to unite 
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By James Wilson 
in Panama City 

Most people might expect 
some messages of congratu- 
lations on starting a new job 
- especially if, like Ricardo 
Aleman, you have just been 
appointed to one of the top 
posts In Panama. 

But when Mr AlemSn 
arrived this week for his 
first day as general manager 
of the Colon Free Zone 
(CFZ), the enormous free 
trade zone that produces 8 
per cent of Panama's gross 
domestic product, he would 
not have found any good- 
luck cards from his former 
colleagues in his in-tray. 


Until he accepted the offer 
from President Ernesto 
Perez Balia dares to take 
charge of the CFZ, Mr Ale- 
man was general secretary 
of one of Panama's largest 
opposition parties, fierce 
critics of the government 
which has now coopted Mr 
Aleman's support. 

His unexpected switch 
highlights the difficulties the 
opposition faces in mounting 
a challenge to the governing 
Democratic Revolutionary 
party and to Mr Perez Balla- 
dares, who was elected in 
1994 with Only 33 per cent of 
the vote against a divided 
opposition. 

Presidential elections are 


not due until May next year 
but there is growing aware- 
ness that the opposition 
needs to sort its problems 
out soon to face a more 
urgent challenge - the likeli- 
hood that Mr Perez Balla- 
dares will seek, via a refer- 
endum this year, to alter the 
constitution to permit his re- 
election. 

The opposition - which 
includes the Molirena party 
from which Mr Aleman has 
now resigned, as wen as the 
larger Arnulfist party and 
the Christian Democrats - is 
strongly opposed to the idea 
of re-election. They believe it 
would encroach on the prin- 
ciples of democracy re-estab- 


lished in P anama after the 
US toppled General Manuel 

Noriega in 1989. 

Ricardo Arias CalderOn, a 
former vice-president and a 
Christian Democrat, says 
that under Mr P§rez Balia- 
dares “there is centralisation 

and concentration of power 
the like of which we have 
not seen. 

“It is in this light that we 
have to see the attempt at 
re-election." 

However, another promi- 
nent Molirena member, Rod- 
rigo Arosemena, has sup- 
ported re-election - earning 
likely expulsion from the . 
party, but emphasising the 
sense of division in the oppo- 


sition ranks. 

“We are stupidly divided." 
admits Guillermo Ford; Moli- 
rena president "We taBc a 
lot, we do not' do .a lot 'abd 
time is running ant".^ -• 

Opinion polls show, more 
than 60 per cent.irf Pa^jna*- 
nians oppose re-election. 

But Mr Ford andhfefffifis., 
who wiU try to agr^ on . a . 

united presidential hanffi ; 1 
date, face a difficult choito 
in knowing co ^ s - 

fpiward eariy a with ±h ^ r -. 
"ticket", and perhaps? risk a 
re-election . referendum- 
becoming a vote on their - 
candidate’s merits,^ tefrato . 
from choosing, a figurehead, 
until after a refereadrap. .. 


Misers 
b fines 

® pension 
Mines 
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NEWS: UK 


Ministers expected to approve $65m aid package for van joint venture 

Daewoo to take stake in LD Y 


By Ha/gScmonian 
In London 

The government is expected 
to give its approval later this 
month fqr up to £40m 
(J6SL2m) in aid for the pro- 
posed- joint venture between 
LDV, the Birmingham-based 
vans group, and Daewoo of 
South Korea to go ahead. 

A' recommendation on 
whether to back the deal, 
discussed on Thursday by a 
panel- of experts at the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry, has been passed to 
ministers. They are expected 
to give the green light, 
although the application for 

£40m may be trimmed. 


The joint venture, which 
will include Daewoo taking a 
minority stake in LDV, 
involves investing more 
than £200m in a new genera- 
tion of vans early next cen- ■ 
tury. The new products 
should secure the 1.500 jobs 
at LDV and po tentially cre- 
ate a further 2,000 by 2005. 

Daewoo will build up to 

120.000 units a year of the 
new medium and heavy vans 
at its Polish subsidiary- LDV 
will build up to a further 

80.000 a year by 2005. The 
British-built vehicles will be 
sold under both badges, with 
up to 75 per cent being 
exported. 

Some observers had feared 


the deal might fall through 
after the economic turmoil 
in Korea, which has led to 
the freezing or cancellation 
of some investments. Mat- 
ters have been further com- 
plicated by Daewoo's deci- 
sion last month to buy 
Ssangyong. another Korean 
vehicles group, which also 
builds vans. 

Daewoo officials say they 
remain committed to the 
project, although some 
details remain to be negoti- 
ated. 

The company, in intermit- 
tent talks with LDV for 
almost two years, has said it 
will take one van for every 
vehicle LDV builds for itself. 


The deal marks Daewoo's 
first investment in vehicle 
manufacturing in the UK. 
The company, which broke 
industry tradition by selling 

its cars directly to motorists 
rather than through dealers, 
bought part of IAD, an auto- 
motive engineering and 

design business, in 1994. 

The latest deal will offer a 
lifeline to LDV. which rose 
from the ashes of the col- 
lapsed Daf group in 1993. 
Although the company has 
modernised its products, its 
vans date back to British 
Leyland designs and would 
have difficulty remaining 
competitive after 2000. 

LDV will gain access to 


Daewoo's engineering and 
product skills as well as its 
much bigger clout for com- 
ponents purchasing. For 
Daewoo, the deal offers 
instant access to the big UK 
van market as well as LDYs 
experience in manufacturing 
and marketing commercial 
vehicles. 

Progress on the new van 
range is believed to be going 
smoothly, with introduction 
planned early next century. 
The project includes a pro- 
posal to export some vans to 
Korea, although this may 
have to be reviewed in the 
light of the recent economic 
circumstances and Ssan- 
gyong acquisition. 


Racing proves 
an outsider in 
revenue stakes 




B ritish racing, rich in 
history, heritage and 
tradition, is widely 
recognised as the best in the 
world. Owners dream of the 
Derby, having a runner at 
Royal Ascot, or leading in 
the Grand National winner 
to thunderous Aintree 
applause. 

But, although mare than 
1,000 meetings carrying in 
excess of £60m (S97-8m) in 
pri2e-money are scheduled 
this year for a horse papula-: 
tion of 12.000, the sport 
maintains it is chronically 
underfunded, compared with 
international bloodstock 
competitors, and in financial 
crisis. 

British- trained horses last 
year may have achieved suc- 
cess in die US. Europe, Hong 
Kong and Japan, and 
boasted racing’s unofficial 
world champion. Singspiel.' 
In the financial return the 
sport offers owners, how- 
ever, it languishes as an 
also-ran in 36th. place. 
Dependent businesses also 
face a struggle. The British 
Bloodstock Agency yester- 
day announced six-month 
interim results showing a 
3-lp loss per share. 

Owners, in Britain subsid- 
ise the sport to a greater 
degree than in any other 
major racing nation. The top 
end of racing has become 
dependent on a few super- 


Financial plan 
urges greater 
support from 
government and 
bookmakers 

rich foreign investors, 
headed by the Maktoum fam- 
ily of Dubai. Domestic own- 
ers competing for the sport's 
smaller prizes can expect to 
cover less than 25 per cent of 
the £13.500 annual cost of 
having a horse in training. 
About 23 per cent of owners 
leave the sport every year. 

Blame, according to a 
financial plan published by 
the British Horseracing 
Board this week, lies with 
the bookmakers and the gov- 
ernment. In every major rac- 
ing country betting under- 
writes the sport, but 
Britain's unique system 
diverts funding into the 
pockets of private bookmak- 
ers' shareholders. Via a stat- 
utory levy system, bookmak- 
ers provided £5 6m to the 
sport hum their turnover in 
1997, but this ranks as the 
least generous contribution 
of the big racing natrons. 

The government is blamed 
by racing for its failure to 
impose greater demands on 
the bookmakers. The Trea- 
sury is criticised for the 



Alspart 


Owner Sheik Maktoum with jockey Walter Swinburn on Lammtarra after their Derby win 


extent to which It taxes bet- 
ting turnover. Betting duty, 
currently 6.75 per cent, is 
nearly six times the percent- 
age of turnover returned to 
racing in Britain, a signifi- 
cantly greater ratio than any 
of Britain’s competitors. 

The BHB’s financial plan, 
which has been sent to the 
Home Office and the Trea- 
sury. asks government to 
invest £S0m of its share of 
betting turnover into the 
prize money, or to ensure 
bookmakers contribute the 
balance of this sum to the 
sport Racing itself aims to 
generate an additional £25m 
from self help and marketing 
initiatives. The BHB plan 
claims the total investment 


of £i05m would be revenue 
neutral for the government 
by creating 9.000 jobs, by 
stimulating betting by 
£450m. and by generating 
£183m in additional income. 

Racing’s main problem is 
the widely held perception 
that any Financial conces- 
sions would reward petrodol- 
lar billionaires, millionaire 
tax-exiles, and British entre- 
preneurs lured to the turf by 
its social kudos. 

Lord Wakeham. Westmin- 
ster’s master fixer, was per- 
suaded to take the BHB's 
post of chairman to argue 
that racing and betting was 
an important industry, sup- 
porting over 100,000 jobs and 
earning £90m in export 


income. But on Tuesday, 24 
hours before the financial 
plan was unveiled. Lord 
Wakeham resigned, main- 
taining the plan was unreal- 
istic in the current political 
climate. At a crucial time, 
one or racing's strongest per- 
formers declared himself a 
non-runner. 

Usually in January, rac- 
ing’s biggest problem is rain, 
sleet and snow. The worst 
frost this month has been 
around the BHB boardroom 
table. The sport’s long-term 
difficulties remain the book- 
makers and the govern- 
ment's belief that racehorse 
owners' pockets are deep. 

Colin Cameron 


Advisers 
face fines 
on pension 
deadlines 


By Christopher 
Brown-Humes 

Five of Britain’s largest 
independent financial 
adviser groups are facing big 
fines after missing a key 
deadline for clearing up pen- 
sions mis- selling cases. 

, They are Bums Anderson 
Independent, Countrywide 
Independent, DBS -Financial, 
Financial Options and IFA 
Network. 

The Personal Investment 
Authority, the watchdog for 
the private investor, said 
companies had fallen well 
short of a Garget of complet- 
ing 90 per cent of their most 
urgent cases by the end of 
December. - 

The five are believed to 
have resolved less than 70 
per cent of their caseload. . 

DBS-- has already been 
fined £425,000 for offences 
related to pensions mis- 
selttng and could therefore 
escape 1 a second fine. ■ 

The progress of 41 compa- 
nies with Jthe most mis- 
selling cases' -to resolve is 
beitig momtbred by the Trea- 
sury and the PIA. 

Some -29' of those compa- 
nies had year-end deadlines 
and collectively -they met the 
90 per cent target, -despite 
the- IFA -laggards, the-' PIA 
said. . v , - 

> Attention now switch 

to the medium priority, cases 
which have to be cleared up 
by the: end of .this year. 
Hefen Liddell, economic sec- , 
rotary to .the. Treasury, yes-' 
terday pledged to keep up 
the . Btessure oh! the - iuis- 
sellers,; -V V 

Mls-seHing took place in 
the late, lasted and early 
1990s, Srhen' hundreds, of 
thousands of people were 
wrongly advised' to take out 
personal pensions when they 
would have, jjeen better-off 
in occup ational acfagpfls. 

There . clear ' evidence 
that many ifas are making 
Slower_ progrd^; than .pen- 
s^ jTOvidexs . in 4ealjng 
With : thematter.-, . „y,-. 


Bank donations boost charity 


By Samer (skandar 

After a year of record 
profits, jubilant bankers 
have donated an appropri- 
ately large amount to char- 
ity in a bidding contest at 
the Grosvenor House hotel 
in London. 

In less than hgif an hour, 
banks pledged £610,695 
($995,432) to the Save the 
Children fund, almost double 
last year's figure which itself 
was a huge leap an 1996. 

“It was just fantastic,” 
said Janet Abbott, the chari- 
ty’s fundraiser, “hi just 20 
minutes, it happened. The 
world’s leading banks 
pledged nearly $lm.” 

More than 1,200 guests 
attended the annual awards 
dinner on Thursday hosted 


by TV personality Clive 
Anderson and organised by 
International Financing 
Review, the specialist finan- 
cial publication. 

This year's donations 
bring the total raised by tFR 
for Save the Children close 
to Elm. The dinner raised 
£325.000 last year and £20.000 
in 1996. 

Save the Children said this 
year’s amount was the larg- 
est raised in a single event 
It hoped this year’s dona- 
tions would reach £im next 
month at IFR’s Asian 
Awards dinner in Hong 
Kong. 

The bankers' generosity 
was fuelled by IFR's bidding 
system - the “virtual tomb- 
stone” - where the amount 
of the largest donation was 


posted on large electronic 
screens, alongside the name 
of the organisation. Other 
donors were listed under- 
neath. in smaller print and 
to decreasing order of dona- 
tion size. 

“Tombstones" are newspa- 
per advertisements announc- 
ing the completion of large 
financial transactions. They 
usually contain a list of par- 
ticipating banks in order of 
their importance in the 
transaction. 

The donors did not seem 
to be deterred by Clive 
Anderson's acerbic asides, 
one of which suggested that 
the problems being 
addressed by Save the Chil- 
dren had been caused by the 
policies of bankers in his 
audience. 


The largest donation 
(£122,173) came from Merrill 
Lynch at the end of the bid- 
ding, shortly after the US 
bank was crowned IFR’s 
Bank of the Year. Its presi- 
dent, Herb Allison, was pres- 
ented with a trophy by Prin- 
cess Anne, the Princess 
Royal, patron of Save the 
Children. 

In a surprising decision, 
the donations from Union 
Bank of Switzerland and 
Swiss Bank Corporation 
were counted as a single bid, 
which temporarily propelled 
them to the top slot The two 
banks are planning to 
merge. 

“Perhaps this is meant to 
convey their confidence that 
the merger is going ahead," 
said a rival bank. 


Outlook for pork futures bright 
as dynamic duo are captured 


By Juliette Jowit, 

Wales and West 
Correspondent 

Britons heaved a coDective 
sigh of relief yesterday as a 
week-long hunt for two pigs 
on the ran from an abattoir 

ended happily with the cap- 
ture by police of the second 
escapee. 

The two Tam worth Ginger 
pigs were .dne to-be reunited 
in a safe haven .last night as . 

a frantic media bidding war 
got nodes: way to save them 
from the chop; 

The bemused owner, road- 
sweeper Amoldo Dljnlio, 
was considering five figure' 
offers for the pair - worth 
only £40-£5O (56IL20- $81A0) 
flqrh at the abattoir. '■ 

A Sunday tabloid newspa- 
per offered £15,000. hut the 
Itafly/Mail, which captured 
the first pig earlier this 
week, . was said to have 
raised toe stakes by topping 
its offer. 

The. five-mouth-old pork- 
ers fled oil Thursday last 
week from Newmans abat- 
toir hi the village of Mal- 
mesbury, in', the - west of 
England, . making . their 
escape by burrowing under 



South W«*M*wsS«i1M 

Happy ending: the second fugitive in the custody of the vet 


a fence and swimming 
across an icy river. 

' They went to ground for a 
few days in nearby fields 
and gardens, while a grow- 
ing pack of up to 100 jour- 
nalists, well-wishers, police 
and RSPCA officers scrab- 
bled through bushes and 
hired helicopters to scour 
the area. 

On Wednesday night one 
of the duo - nicknamed, 
among other things. Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance 
Pig - surrendered to the 
charms of Daily Mail 


reporter Barbara Davies. 

But while readers digested 
her “world oinksclusive" 
account of the coup the next 
morning, his partner was 
playing harder to get 

The regional Western 
Daily Press newspaper 
broke the story earlier this 
week with the unforgettable 
headline: Three little piggies 
went to market/bnt two 
went on the nm/tbey saved 
their bacon/with a swim to 
the Avon/and now the farm- 
er’s looking glum. 

It sow had a second 


stroke of inspiration and 
hired a sow to lure Sun- 
dance out of hiding. 

Sammy the Tammy, as the 
lovely lady was called, 
sashayed around, working 
her charms on the assem- 
bled on-lookers, but failed to 
trap her intended prey. 

Eventually it was Wilt- 
shire police and a specially 
trained RSPCA officer who 
captured the second run- 
away In Harry and Mary 
Clarke’s garden, after put- 
ting it to sleep first with a 
tranquilliser dart - 

During their eight days on 
the run. the two pigs cap- 
tured hearts around the 
world, dominating headlines 
of national newspapers - 
one of which had six report- 
ers worktog full time on the 
story - and beaming out on 
CNN, Sky TV and News at 
Ten. 

Now they are in the care 
of Fleet Street minders until 
they go to live out their 
promised retirement in lux- 
ury at one of several animal 
sanctuaries which have 
offered them a home. 

First, however, they have 
grunted exclusive rights to 
their story to the Daily Mail. 


Ballet and 
opera hit 
by round 
of fund 
freezes 


By Antony Thomcroft 
in London 

The Arts Council yesterday 
announced a freeze in fund- 
ing for most of its 165 cli- 
ents, with some companies 
receiving a cut in subsidy for 
1996-99. The council’s own 
grant from the government 
for 1998-99 is Sl84.6m 
($300 Am), a cut of £1.5m on 
the previous year. Since 
1993. the arts have seen a 
£34m reduction in funding to 
real terms. 

Among the largest clients. 
The Royal Opera, the South 
Bank Centre, and English 
National Ballet will all see a 
cut in grant. Several organi- 
sation. such as the Ikon Gal- 
lery in Birmingham, 
England’s largest city after 
London, the 1CA in London, 
and some modern dance 
troupes, will gain. 

Lord Gowrie, retiring 
chairman of the Council, 
which is responsible for 
distributing ElSLSm in gov- 
ernment aid, said: “The 
news is dire. The funded arts 
are in the worst revenue cri- 
sis of my adult lifetime.” 

The council made an 
across-the-board cut in 
grants of 0.8 per cent. By 
trimming council running 
costs by £500.000 and reduc- 
ing reserves, many clients 
will now see their grant fro- 
zen at last year’s figure - 
effectively a cut in real 
binding. 

Graham Devlin, acting sec- 
retary-general of the council, 
added yesterday: “Compa- 
nies have been tightening 
their belts to the point 
where in some organisations 
it is almost unsustainable. 
Most are in very grave diffi- 
culties and at the edge of 
survival. But I don't believe 
that any are in danger of 
closing.” 

Lord Gowrie added: “By 
prudent management we 
have been able to protect 
most people from the impact 
of our loss.” 

The reaction in the arts 
world was predictably down- 
beat “I feel bitterly disap- 
pointed by yet another year 
on stand-still binding” said 
Adrian Noble, artistic direc- 
tor of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. The RSC‘s grant 
has been frozen at £8.4m 
since 1993-94, representing 
an accumulated loss in reve- 
nue in real terms of £4.1m_ 
The RSC now has a deficit ctf 
£L6m. 

Jennifer Edwards, of the 
National Campaign for the 
Arts, commented: “This is 
the last desperate squeeze 
from the tube of toothpaste. 
Some of our most talented 
people are being driven out 
of the live arts." 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Pension opt-out 
rebates to rise 


The government yesterday signalled its determination 
that the state earnings related pensions scheme should 
“wither on the vine" by increasing the rebates to those 
contracting out of the second-tier state pension. 

John Denham, the pensions minister, announced that 
age-related rebates for personal pensions would rise from 
3.4 per cent to 3.8 per cent for younger savers and by 
lesser amounts for older people. 

The effect of this is to increase the government's contri- 
butions to personal pensions. “This is the most positive 
gesture yet from the government on personal pensions,” 
said Steven Cameron of Scottish Equitable, the insurer. 

Mr Denham was forced to act because of projections 
that millions of holders of personal pensions would opt 
back into Serps in April, because private pensions had 
been made less attractive by the abolition in last July's 
Budget of the tax credit on dividends. 

“The rebate increase is enough to allow personal pen- 
sion-holders to remain contracted out and indicates the 
government was nervous that lots of people would rejoin 
Serps.” Mr Cameron added. Robert Pest on 

» FILMS 


Sterling fails to daunt Hollywood 

Several Hollywood film studios plan to shoot blockbuster 
productions in the UK this spring, allaying fears the 
strong pound would prompt a move to other countries. 

* A 20th Century Fox crew began filming Entrapment . a 
comedy starring Sean Connery, at Ptoewood Studio last 
week. Next month, a team of Universal executives will 
prepare for the production of the second of the three Star 
ff’ors prequels, directed by George Lucas, at Leavesden 
Studio to Hertfordshire. Universal, Paramount and Mira- 
max hare pencilled to slots to shoot at UK studios to 
early spring. Stanley Kubrick, the US director, is in his 
15th month of shooting Eyes Wide Shut, a thriller starring 
Tom Cruise and financed by Warner Bros, at Ptoewood. 

The increase to US-fimded productions - including 
MGM/UA's Tomorrow Never Dies and Warner Bros' forth- 
coming The Avengers, starring Uma Thurman and Ralph 
Fiennes - has been one of the chief catalysts for the UK 
film industry's recent revival Alice Rawsthom 

Wl BANK OF ENGLAND 


MPs want say in appointments 

The government is under pressure from respected back- 
benchers. including Labour MPs. to give the Treasury 
select committee a formal role in approving the most 
senior Bank of England appointments. 

They have tabled an amendment to the Bank of 
Englan d bin. debated next week, saying the Treasury 
committee should have powers to consider the “compe- 
tence and persona] independence" of nominees for the 
posts of Bank governor and deputy governor. 

The MPs. led by Labour MP Giles Radice. who chairs 
the Treasury committee, want similar parliamentary 
oversight to be exercised to relation to nominees to the 
monetary policy committee, which sets interest rates. 

Mr Radice said they were attempting to address wide- 
spread concern that the UK's central bank would become 
insufficiently accountable to parliament or the British 
electorate. MPs sponsoring the amendment include 
Charles Clarke, the former chief of staff to Neil Ktonock 
when he was Labour leader, and Tony Colman, the 
Labour MP and erstwhile director of Burton, the retailer. 
Other signatories are Malcolm Bruce, the Liberal Demo- 
crat Treasury spokesman, and Tory MPs Quentin Davies 
and Sir Michael Spicer. Robert Peston 

SHIPBUILDING 


Yarrow signs $326m Brunei deal 

Yarrow Shipbuilders, the Clydeside shipyard owned by 
General Electric Company, this week signed a contract 
worth more than £200m <$326m) to build three offshore 
patrol ships for the Brunei navy. Construction of the first 
vessel will start next year. The order will lead to a small 
increase in the workforce. 

Yarrow is the Royal Navy's principal supplier of Type 
23 frigates. In February 1996 it won a contract worth 
nearly £400m for a further three ships of this type and 
will launch the first in May. James Buxton 
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rising power of popular faces, successful shows and blockbuster 


The possibility of a 1930s style 
slump has caused jitters on 
Wall Street and is seriously 
mooted by some US academics, 
including the former labour sec- 
retary. Robert Reich, now pro- 
fessor of social and economic 
policy at Brandeis university. 

They are probably wrong, but 
the arguments are instructive, 
At least, there is a risk that the 
south-east Asian banking crisis 
will pull down western econo- 
mies more than is now expec- 
ted. particularly if there are fur- 
ther unpleasant surprises. 

The doomsday case, briefly, is 
that price deflation of world 
commodities bad already begun 
before the Asian crisis. The two 
in combination could push the 
US into recession and snuff out 
the beg innin gs of recovery in 
continental Europe. Then, with 
Japan in the doldrums, global 
recession would feed upon itself. 

Central bankers on both sides 
of the Atlantic no doubt believe 
they have gained enough wis- 
dom in the past 70 years to head 
off such a calamity with a 
prompt easing of monetary pol- 
icy. Indeed market interest 
rates in the industrial countries 
already imply that short term 
rates this year will be about 14 
percentage point lower than 
was expected before the crisis. 

The authorities may point to 
the fact that the direct effects of 
the crisis are so far localised. 
Direct exports to the countries 
most affected are relatively 
small both horn Europe and the 
US. And the lending of US 
banks to Thailand, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Indonesia and 
South Korea represents only 
about 20 per cent of their inter- 
national lending - roughly the 
same as for the UK. 

Damping down 

Moreover, it is argued, the 
recent turmoil must be seen in 
i proportion. Debt service pay- 
ments in Asia last year repre- 
sented about 16 per cent of the 
countries' gross domestic prod- 
; uct compared with more than 50 
per cent for the countries in the 
Latin American debt crisis in 
the early 1980s. 

The International Monetary 
Fund estimated in December 
that the crisis would reduce 
growth in the developed econo- 
mies this year by about 0.3 per- 
centage points - a significant 
but not disastrous amount. In 
the US and UK. it might be 
argued that such a damping 
down was no more than the cen- 


M M. A ▼' e don’t want 
^ ” ■ il # to compete 
ml bead-on with 
• W Nike any 
more." The message from Paul 
Fireman, chief executive of the 
US sportswear group Reebok, 
could hardly have been clearer. 
After spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars slugging it oat 
with its rival to sign sponsorship 
deals with basketball stars, Ree- 
bok is switching to custom-made 
shoes and older customers, and 
away from mass-producing $200 
sports shoes for kids. 

It looked tike the white flag in 
what for the past decade has 
been one of the business world’s 
fiercest battles, on a par with 
Coca-Col a /PepsiCo, or General 
Motors/Ford. 

Only a decade ago Reebok was 
by some distance the dominant 
force in the US athletic footwear 
market, having overtaken Nike 
in the mid-1980s. With annual 
sales of $99 lm and a 31 per cent 
share of the US market in 1987, 
Reebok was much larger than its 
rival, which then boasted sales 
of only $5 97m and an 18 per cent 
market share. 

By the start of the 1990s, how- 
ever. the two were level. It was 
at this point the competition 
intensified as Nike and Reebok 
battled to develop what they like 


tral banks would have sought 
anyway, to keep inflation under 
control 

But since the end of last year, 
analysts have become more pes- 
simistic about the global penal- 
ties. The latest consensus of 
international forecasts puts the 
growth of world output at 2.5 
per cent this year, a full per- 
centage point below the down- 
graded IMF prediction. 

Even this slowing hardly jus- 
tifies fears of 1930s-style defla- 
tion. But it does illustrate the 
growing uncertainties which 
now beset policymakers, and so 
increase the chance that they 
will make mistakes - in either 
direction. 

Rescue package 

In Asia, there are at least four 
possibilities for things getting 
worse, and so spreading conta- 
gion via other emerging coun- 
tries to the industrial powers. 
First (though unlikely) China 
might be forced into devalua- 
tion. Second, the rescue package 
in any of the countries could 
prove inadequate. Third, if the 
Japanese authorities fail to ease 
fiscal policy, the economy could 
slide into deep recession. 
Fourth, there could be a serious 
default in the region. 

Any such development could 
cause serious upset in the mar- 
kets. perhaps throttling the flow 
of funds to emerging countries 
and further ratcheting down 
world growth. A further serious 
worry for the US Federal 
Reserve would be a collapse of 
share and property prices. The 
adverse consequences for 
growth and employment could 
be much worse than in 1987. 
when, unlike now. the US econ- 
omy was plainly overheating. 

These are no more than spec- 
tres. But they will cast sombre 
shadows over the central banks' 
discussion of interest rates. The 
Fed will be more anxious about 
precipitating a collapse in share 
prices than it might have been 
18 months ago. The Bank of 
England might soften its rigour 
in combating inflation. 

But there is another side of 
the story. The risk of being over 
accommodating may seem 
slight when the industrial 
world's inflation is running at 
an annual average of only about 
2V* per cent. But, as happened 
in Britain after 1987, too much 
easing to head off recession 
could have dire inflationary 
consequences a few years later. 
It is a very fine balance. 



Rush of blood: NBC’s $l3m offer per episode for ER (left) and the $18bn paid for rights to show American football are pushing US prime time TV to dizzy heights 

Winner takes all 


W ithin the space 
of three days 
this week, the 
price of hit US 
television pro- 
grammes doubled - soaring six- 
fold in one case. This has started 
an inflationary chain reaction 
that will resonate across the 
world's living rooms. 

US consumers and advertisers 
will be first to pay - through 
higher prices for TV services and 
commercials - for the staggering 
$l8bn broadcasters agreed to pay 
the National Football League for 
transmission rights to the next 
eight years of America's favour- 
ite sport- 

international viewers may care 
little for the "pigskin" game, but 
they will suffer in their turn from 
the auction's immediate conse- 
quence: the bidding frenzy that 
ended with NBC's offer to pay 
$13m an episode for ER, a hospi- 
tal drama shown round the 
world, for which the network 
now pays $2m an episode. 

Gene Jankowski, a managing 
director at Veronis, Suhler. an 
investment bank specialising in 
media, thinks that deal wjll have 
even more impact than the foot- 
ball contracts. In a market where 
most TV series sell for no more 
than $ 2 m a show, producers of 
prime-time series will inevitably 
turn up on the networks' door- 
steps demanding higher prices. 

Indeed, the door is already 
open for some. The eponymous 
star of America’s most popular 
comedy, Seinfeld, another global 
hit, was reportedly offered and 


rejected fees of $5m an episode to 
continue the series. More actors 
will demand higher pay, and the 
costs will be passed down to the 
consumer. After alL asks Mr Jan- 
kowski: "What would you do if 
you made a hit show and were 
getting a 10th of the ER price?” 

So why are American broad- 
casters, which have been losing 
ground to cable TV for years, 
spending vast sums on block- 
buster shows? What do the 
record fees say about the world 
of multi-channel TV? And what 
might be the effects? 

The cable industry makes 
much of the fact that it has 
eroded the networks’ monopoly 
of the viewing audience to a 
share of less than 50 per cent 
The networks, however, may be 
down: they are far from out The 
big four - NBC, ABC. CBS and 
Fox - can still claim more than 
60 per cent of the prime-time 
audience each night and they 
remain the only TV services to 
provide national coverage. 

Cable services can only reach 
as far as their copper wire net- 
works extend. Most of the chan- 
nels on offer target specific 
groups of viewers, such as chil- 
dren or music and sports fans. 
Federal rules oblige them to 
carry all of the broadcast net- 
works, the mass entertainment 
specialists that have traditionally 
provided “free” television in a 
mix of programmes designed to 
offer something for everyone. 

For their part, the networks’ 
blanket coverage, rimed to appeal 
to lS-to-50-year-old viewers with 


high disposable incomes, has 
enabled them to defend their 
advertising rates - indeed consis- 
tently increase them - despite 
losing viewers to cable. Between 
1992 and 1996, when the broad- 
casters’ share of prime time fell 5 
percentage points, their advertis- 
ing revenues rose at a compound 
rate of more than 7 per cent a 
year. "For mass-market advertis- 
ers," says Mr Jankowski, “'broad- 
cast is the only show in town.” 

And football is the only game 
in town for the networks. More 
than 130m Americans are expec- 
ted to watch the approaching 
Super Bowl, setting yet another 
audience record. During the win- 
ter months, when TV viewing is 
at its peak, the networks depend 
on strong weekend and Monday 
night sports audiences to pro- 
mote their evening prime-time 
schedules for the week ahead. 

With so many channels com- 
peting for attention, whoever 
gets the message out ahead of the 
crowd and to the biggest audi- 
ence is most likely to pull view- 
ers ou weekday evenings. That is 
when hit shows, such as NBC's 
Seinfeld, can command advertis- 
ing rates of $500,000 for 30 sec- 
onds. Rather as in sportswear 
(see below), the importance and 
the price of the most popular con- 
sumer attractions is soaring. 

“It comes down to this: if you 
are a TV station without football, 
you are a second-class citizen," 
says Mr Jankowski 

CBS learnt that lesson in 1993, 
when it allowed Fox. which is 
owned by Rupert Murdoch’s 


News Corp, to outbid it in the 
previous auction of broadcast 
rights for footbaH With the loss 
□f the sport, the network plunged 
from first to third in the rank- 
ings. where it languishes. The 
fledgling Fox was promoted over- 
night. and the Big' Three which 
had hitherto dominated viewing 
became the Big Four. 

CBS this week attempted to 
restore its fortunes by paying 
S4bn (twice the old price) to show 
some American football games. 
Fox stumped up $4.4bn for 
another package of games, and 
Walt Disney, which owns ABC 
and the ESPN cable sports chan- 
nel followed with a S9.2bn deal a 
grand total of almost SlSbn. That 
left NBC, the top-rated network, 
with no football on its schedule 
for the first time in decades. 
Time Warner’s TNT, the most 
popular cable channel in the US. 
was also pushed out of the game. 

The NFL, which started the 
decade earning $500m a year 
from TV rights and last year col- 
lected just over Slbn, will enter 
the next century with annual 
small-screen revenues of $2.2bn. 

But the pigskin auction was to 
be only the prelude. There was 
more serious business afoot as 
NBC found itself again on the 
defensive. Still reeling from the 
impending loss of Seinfeld, its 
most popular show, it was forced 
by counter-bids from the likes of 
Fox to pay more than six times 
the current price to keep ER. It 
had to: ER commands pole posi- 
tion in the network's Thursday 
night schedules - following Sein- 


Showing a clean pair of heels 


to call "new footwear technolo- 
gies", create ever more aggres- 
sive marketing campaigns and 
ootspend each other in signing 
up the biggest sports stars to 
endorse their products. As the 
sports shoe and clothing market 
grew ever-faster around the 
world, the stakes became pro- 
gressively higher. 

What made Nike v Reebok 
compelling was that the combat- 
ants were led by two charismatic 
generals willing to pat them- 
selves in the line of fire. Phil 
Knight, Nike's flamboyant 
founder, and Mr Fireman at Ree- 
bok were far from respectful 
opponents. 

Mr Knight spoke of "hating" 
his counterpart, and once said 
dismissively of Reebok that "the 
most innovative piece of R&D 
equipment they have is the copy 
machine". In bis book Just Do It, 
author Donald Katz wrote: "Paul 
Fireman was installed as a semi- 
official devil figure inside Nike, 
and he remains a dark presence 
there to this day.” 

In return, Mr Fireman ridi- 
culed Mr Knight as "just a shoe 
gay" who fancied himself a “big- 


Sports shoes: Nike races ahead 

Sales, Sbn (figure on bar is share of market, 96) 
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time presence in sports". He was 
also confident that Reebok 
would win. In 1993 he predicted 
his company would be back to 
the number one spot in the mar- 
ket within two years. 

Yet Reebok remained rooted in 
second place. Nike's triumph was 
founded primarily on the success 
of its Air range of shoes, which 
were sold to millions of consum- 
ers with the aid of America’s, 
and later the world's, most 
famous sports star - the basket- 


ball player Michael Jordan. 

Sales of the range were driven 
by a marketing campaign that 
established in the minds of con- 
sumers a powerful connection 
between the Air Nike shoe and 
Jordan’s acrobatic feats on the 
basketball court. 

"It was an intuitively simple 
technology to understand," says 
John Horan, publisher of Sport- 
ing Goods Intelligence, a US 
industry newsletter. “It’s obvi- 
ous to consumers that if you put 


an airbag under the foot it will 
cushion it" 

Reebok had its own version of 
the idea in the Pump shoe, and 
although that proved popular 
initially, the range never really 
captured the imagination of the 
pubHc. Reebok lacked the sort of 
superstar endorsement for Pump 
that Jordan provided for Nike’s 
Air. Reebok tried hard to Had 
one, paying vast sums of money 
to sign up Shaquille O'Neal, bas- 
ketball’s genial giant and a one- 
time pretender to Jordan's 
throne as the sport’s pre-eminent 
figure. 

Yet O'Neal's appeal was lim- 
ited compared with Jordan's and 
other figures were no more suc- 
cessful .A new line of expensive 
Reebok shoes promoted by rising 
basketball star Allen Iverson 
recently failed to impress the 
youth market in the US. 

“That stuff sells to 1 4 -year -old 
boys, and there is a limited num- 
ber of 14-year-old boys who are 
going to give you one 150 bucks 
for a shoe,” says Mr Horan. 

With its domestic market stag- 
nant, and Reebok failing to 
match other brands' successes 


with sports clothing, the com- 
pany finally realised It no longer 
made sense to try to keep up 
with Nike. 

It was Nike's willingness to 
pump vast sums of money into 
promoting its products that, per- 
haps as much as anything, 
forced Reebok to concede defeat 
As sports shoes and clothing 
became a fashion phenomenon in 
the 1990s, the ability to support 
a brand with big, sophisticated, 
and hugely costly marketing and 
sponsorship campaigns was 
essential to driving sales. 


T om Doyle of the 
National Sporting Goods 
Association in the US 
says: “It has a lot to do 
with the dollars available for 
sports marketing,” and Reebok 
simply did not have enough dol- 
lars. Last year Nike spent almost 
Slbn marketing Its brands, and 
Reebok just $400m. With that 
kind of gap it should have been 
obvious earlier that the fight 
between the two had become an 
unequal one. 

Yet having seen off its great 
US rival Nike would be unwise 


feld - when promotion for the 
coming weekend's new -'film 
releases becomes frenzied., 

Wall Street was left wondering 
at the sums involved in the 
week’s transactions: the ,$18bn 
for football rights is only slightly 
less than the $l9bn paid by Dis- 
ney for the whole of Capital 
Cities/ABC two years ago. But 
investors were pleased to . notch 
up CBS shares on the news that 
it was coming back to football . 

Revenues are likely to. rise. -A 
former president at CBS. - the 
network which “set the week's spi- 
ral in motion - said lie expects 
an immediate increase in cable 
subscription costs andadvea-fis- 
ing rates when the new football 
and television seasons stait next 
autumn. . '• 

Most analysts reckon that 
today’s asking prices for Ifcalfr 
minute football riots, which how 
range up to $350,000. are likely to 
rise more than 12 per cent, com- 
pared with “normal” inflation in 
TV advertising rates of about. 6 
per cent. 

As for the impact on the-' net- 
work rankings, the first indica- 
tions will appear next November 
when the TV and football seasons 
kick off. ’ ' 

But it may take years — as 
many as four, says Mr Jankowski 
- for the effects on audience pull- 
ing power to become apparent at 
the networks' bottom lineL Adver- 
tisers and consumers around the 
world can expect to feel the pinch 
long before then, - 

Christopher Parkis 


to consider its job done., Adidas, 
the revitalised German sports- 
wear brand, is beginning to steal 
some of Nike’s thunder, particu- 
larly at the more _ fashion- 
conscious end of tbe youth .mar- 
ket 

Though it is much smaller 
than Nike (annual worldwide 
sales of about $3.7bn compared 
to Nike’s $9bn), Adidas appears 
willing to match Nike dollar for 
dollar In what is rapidly becom- 
ing sport’s new battle of. the 
brands. It recently signed , sev- 
eral young US basketball stars to - 
multi-million dollar endorsement 
deals, and outbid Nike to win the 
$45m All Blacks rugby sponsor- 
ship contract. John Hartley of 
the London advertising agency 
Howell Henry Chaldicoft Xtuy, 
who worked on. the Adidas 

account at a previous firm, 
believes Adidas has : replaced 
Reebok as . Nike's real rival. . - 

This particular war. he says, 
will be fought on a new battle- 
field. "It wiD take Nlke years to 

overtake Adidas in Europe, and 
Adidas years to catch, Bp with 
Nike in the US. so rt’s all about 
new markets. in places' 1^® 
Asia," he says. "It's 
territory that will ' de«ade.-wto> 
ultimately wins.” ' ’. ! • .- ' 

Patrick Harverson 


Openness, not institutions 


From Air Jon Livesey. 

Sir, I read with interest George 
Bain's comment (Letters. Janu- 
ary 9) that a body such as Mr 
George Soros envisages (“Avoid- 
ing a breakdown". December 31) 
already exists in the form of the 
Multilateral Investment Guaran- 
tee Agency. According to the lat- 
est figures on that body’s own 
web page, the amount it has 
guaranteed is $2.9bn. At a guess, 
that is about one week's worth of 
South Korea's foreign indebted- 
ness. and perhaps something less 
than 1 per cent of the debt over- 
hang the International Monetary 
Fund is currently trying to deal 
with. 

More to the point supposing 
the MIGA actually had guaran- 
teed the roughly $150bn of Kor- 
ean debt and perhaps $150bn of 
other debt we seem to be con- 


fronting. What exactly could it do 
that the IMF won’t do? 

Guarantees are fine in times of 
gradual defaults, or when the 
risks are limited to specific, non- 
commercial causes, as they are 
with the current MIGA. But 
when huge amounts of debt go 
bad at once, we don't need guar- 
antees. much less another inter- 
national bureaucracy. We need a 
great deal more openness on file 
part of borrowers than we have 
had. 

We need to have more rigorous 
and investigative lenders, who 
demand full disclosure from bor- 
rowers. We do not need cries of 
“stop me before I lend again". 

Jon Livesey, 

830 San Lucas Ave, 

Mountain View, 

CA 94043, US 
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A price not worth paying for Emu 


A leader above others 




From Mr Robert Romford. 

Sir. Your leader “How to moke 
Emu work" (January 13.) rightly 
identifies the ElTs lack of institu- 
tions, labour market inflexibili- 
ties and uncommon fiscal poli- 
cies, which will all act against 
the environment for a successful 

Emu. Your conclusion that the 
single currency is worth striving 
for as the way to get Europe's 
19m unemployed back to work is 
not supported by the results of 
the ERM experiment Unemploy- 


ment rates in France and Ger- 
many are frighteningly high and 
could result in social unrest. 
Social and industrial policies pro- 
posed by Lionel Jospin, the 
French prime minister, will 
result in increased labour costs 
for industry and reduce France's 
competitiveness. Both countries 
have yet to implement many of 
the reforms that the UK has 
implemented over the past 17 
years, and which will probably 
result in a continuing rise in 


unemployment for both. 

Is it not the case that it is the 
French and German unemployed 
who continue to pay the price of 
the Emu experiment in their 
countries. L for one, do not 
believe that increased unemploy- 
ment In the UK is a price worth 
paying to join Emu. 

Robert Rainford, 

82 MacbeZham Gardens, 
Twicke nham, 

Middlesex TW 1 4SB, UK 


From Mr Neil Hayter. 

Sir, It was at first sad to see no 
mention of Jo Grimond in John 
Ramsden's review of The Lost 
Leaders (Weekend FT: “The three 
pretenders", January 10-11). for 
surely be was head and shoulders 
above mat* calculating politi- 
cians like Rab Butler and Iain 
Macleod. But then, rather 


be considered with ^ehjeople. . 
perhaps he should be regarded^ 
the best president we havehave r 
had of the repubhc the UK h^. . 
yet to mature info. ■■-■■■ ■■ . i' 

Neil Hayter, • " ~ i r 

. 40 Central Way, . 

Oxted, .. 

Surrey RHB 0 LZ, UK . ;S> ' 


Right in one instance only 





From Mr Dave dayman. 

Sir. Tony Jackson’s article on 
deflation (“The stuff of night- 
mares", January 10-11) refers to 
“conventional UFO accounting” 
- true in the US, false In the UK 
The conclusion he draws only ’ ' 
makes sense If FIFO Is substi- 
tuted, but then this would be 


truly conventional in 
falsely so in. the' US.' ! > ->-0 • ’ 

How hart itl&fo, h e : 3n -fot^ a ' 
tional financial BMftpaaffi 

Dave dayman, i' ; - 

.113 GrapefreeDr-, • 
Key Biscayne, ' yr-S?*' 

Florida 33149, VS 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


H e was never 
going , to go qui- 
etly. But at least, 
the government 
hoped, General Augusta 
Pinochet .might . go deco- 
rously when he finally 
resigned after nearly a quar- 
ter of a century as Chile's 
.army commander. 

The general had. .after all, 
behaved unexpectedly well 
when he handed over to- a 
civilian government, in 
March 1990. after 17 years in 
power. '(Admittedly' he . had 
just been soundly beaten in 
a-tettonol referendum to 
prolong his rule.) 

/ Now, to ease bis with- 
drawal, from the military 1 , 
Eduardo Frei. Chile's presi- 
dent, was prepared to turn a 
blind eye to the massive, 
expensive - and entirely 
hxegiUar - military parade 
being planned as a final act 
of homage. In exchange, the 
general was to pass over the- 
baton to his successor on 
January- 25 before taking up 
hisseatas a senator for life. 

Parliamentary immunity 
would protect him against 
any attempted prosecution 
for his responsibility in the 
murder, torture and disap- 
pearance of thousands of 
political opponents. The 
police would deal swiftly, 
and no doubt roughly, with 
any public demonstrations 
on tbe day tbe general gave 
up his command. Congress 
would close immediately for 
the s umm er recess. 

But plans went badly 
awry this week. On Tuesday 
the army announced it was 
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Man in the News • Augusto Pinochet 

General in his labyrinth 

Chile’s former dictator won’t retire gracefully, says Imogen Mark 


delaying the handover until 
March 10 . the last possible 
day. It had been rattled by a 
threat from junior congress- 
men to press charges of con- 
stitutional misbehaviour on 
the old general. President 
Frei, who had told the 
nation that Gen Pinochet 
would be abandoning his 
post in January, was left 
looking foolish. 

The constitutional crisis 
deepened with the resigna- 
tion on Thursday of the 
defence minister, who left 
warning that relations with 
the military were “very deli- 
cate”. The government now 
appears uncertain wbat to 
do in tbe face of army pres- 
sure to get its rebellious 
congressmen to drop the 
charges. 

At 83. the general is 
patently no longer the man 
he was when he came to 
power in the 1973 coup that 
overthrew Salvador AUende. 
the elected president. But 
this week's events demon- 
strate that he. and more par- 
ticularly the army that he 
has nurtured, stm plays a 
big role in Chilean politics. 

In bis early years be was 
the image of a Latin Ameri- 
can dictator, right down to 
the dark glasses, tbe pugna- 


cious jaw and the bulked -out 
silhouette of the bullet-proof 
vest. Nowadays, “the old 
man” - as even his subordi- 
nates refer to him affection- 
ately - often looks shaky on 
his feet. His speech, 
high-pitched and never very 
distinct. Is sometimes inco- 
herent. Though he has taken 
to computer war games with 
enthusiasm - on one occa- 
sion the computer's mag- 
netic field affected his pace- 
maker and sent him into 
hospital with dangerously 
high blood pressure - the 
army knows it needs more 
modem and professional 
leadership. 

But such has been Gen 
Pinochet's looming presence 
in Chilean affairs over the 
past two and a half decades 
that, in some ways, his con- 
stitutional legacy remains as 
strong as ever. His succes- 
sor. General Ricardo Izur- 
ieta, will have an overtly 
political role. Along with the 
other three services, the 
army has the right to nomi- 
nate a former commander to 
sit in the senate, in the new 
congress, the army will have 
two senators, including Gen 
Pinochet: tbe airforce and 
tbe navy will have one each; 
and tbe police will have two 


- one designated and one 
elected. 

The four serving military 
commanders also sit on the 
eight-man national security 
council, equalling the voLes 
of the president and the 
other three civilians. The 
council is there to advise the 
president, but the military 
cun petition him to call it 
when they see fit. Tbey are 
defined as the guarantors of 
the constitution, and can 
legitimately intervene when- 
ever they judge it to be 
threatened. 

Gen Pinochet has also 
ensured tbe armed forces a 
spectacular degree of finan- 
cial autonomy. They receive 
an annual 10 per cent of the 
huge sales revenues of 
Codelco, the state copper 
company. Their peso budget 
is index-linked. Most dis- 
tressing for Chile's demo- 
crats, the president - who is 
commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces only in time of 
war - cannot dis miss any 
officer, even the lowliest. 

For past and present dem- 
ocratic governments, this 
situation is intolerable. It is 
also hard to change. All 
their attempts, three in all, 
to reform the constitution 
and abolish the military 


enclaves have been blocked 
by ibe rightwing opposition. 
The two main opposition 
parties remain loyal to the 
genera] and the armed 
forces whom they supported 
and in whose government 
they served. 

But the situation could be 
changing. Many opposition 
leaders would privately be 
glad to see Gen Pinochet 
consigned to the history 
books. His presence in the 
senate will not be easy for 
them to handle, particularly 
as he is talking of playing 
an active role - promoting 
social legislation and "being 
a friend to all Chileans’’. 

Gen Pinochet, far from 
expressing penitence for his 
actions during miliary rule, 
to this day defends his 
record as tbe saviour of the 
country. If not for him. he 
says. Chile would have 
remained a backward coun- 
try in the hands of commu- 
nists, instead of Latin Amer- 
ica's most consistently 
successful economy over the 
past IQ years. 

But for his opponents the 
general's status as a senator 
is a source of anger for per- 
sonal and political reasons. 
"I will have to sit in tbe 
chamber every day and look 


across at the man who killed 
and tortured my friends, 
kept me in a concentration 
camp for a year and banned 
me from entering my own 
country for 11 years," says 
Sergio Bitar. a senator. 

Personal issues aside, says 
Mr Bitar, “Pinochet closed 
congress, burned the elec- 
toral registers, did whatever 
he could to delegitimise poli- 
tics. Having him Installed in 
tbe senate will discredit con- 
gress completely”. 

In the new congress, 
elected in December and due 
to take its seats on March 
11. the government will be 
as far as ever from the two- 
thirds majority’ It needs for 
constitutional reform. But 
the prospect of having to 
cohabit with the old dictator 
has sparked a new determi- 
nation in Mr Bitar and many 
of his colleagues. They’ are 
preparing to organise a 
national campaign for a ref- 
erendum to dpmand consti- 
tutional reforms. ' 

The opposition regards 
such "posturing” as irrele- 
vant and a waste of time. 
Tbe government should not 
let itself be distracted from 
"rear issues, such as the 
potential threat to Chile’s 
impressive economic growth 
from the Asian crisis. 

Gen Pinochet is a real 
issue, retort his opponents. 
Government should be for. 
with and by the people, not 
for. with and by the army. 
In the end. they say. that is 
the only true guarantee of 
social and economic stabil- 
ity. 
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Executives are still being murdered in Russia but crime is 
down and the state is fighting back, says John Thornhill 
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Making a killing 


W hen the Repub- 
lican National 
Committee 
meets this 
weekend they will be 
haunted as always by the 
political ghost of the most 
revered Republican presi- 
dent this century. It is 
hardly surprising that so 
many are looking back with 
nostalgia at the Ronald Rea- 
gan era. The challenge is to 
find an heir to his 
legacy. 

When he galloped into the 
sunset in 1939. some in the 
US shed tears, but most felt 
no great loss. George Bush 
was securing tbe Reagan leg- 
acy. and many felt it was 
time for a change - for “a 
kinder gentler America”. 

Nearly a decade later, with 
a Democratic president in 
his second term in the White 
House, the Republican party 
is finding it misses Mr Rea- 
gan intensely. Despite elec- 
toral success in Congress, 
the conservatives are deeply 
divided between libertarians 
and social conservatives. 
Yeaming far a cha ri s m atic 
leader to push for simple pol- 
icies they could all agree on 
- cutting taxes, bashing big 
government, waging an 
aggressive cold war - 
today's disparate leaders are 
outdoing eacb other in pay- 
ing tribute to him. 

Dinesh D'Souza misses the 
Gipper more than most At 
one rime a junior policy 
adviser in the Reagan White 
House and now best known 
as an opponent of affirma- 
tive action. Mr D’Souza has 
taken on a new task: to 
“solve the mystery” of Ron- 
ald Reagan. In doing so. Mr 
D'Souza is clearly hoping to 
do more than simply exam- 
ine Mr Reagan’s extraordi- 
nary career. He wants to 
uncover the lessons of his 
leadership so today’s Repub- 
licans - who he sees as 
“utterly bereft of either the 
vision or the resolution to 
pursue any major new initia- 
tives" - can seize control 
back from the detested Mr 
Clinton. 

As a result Mr D’Souza's 
book is less biography than 
an intellectual defence of the 
Reagan years. He makes 
only a token attempt to dis- 
cuss Mr Reagan's life outside 
the presidency. Mr D'Souza 
opposes tbe view that Mr 


A s Yevgeny Tsimbal- 
istov. the 49-year- 
old director of the 
vast Rossiya hotel 
on Red Square, left his apart- 
ment in south east Moscow 
last Friday, he was clinically 
dispatched with two shots to 
the head and chest from a 
Makarov pistoL No one saw 
tbe incident. No arrests have 
been made. 

Mr Tstmbalistov became 
this year’s first noted con- 
tract killing and the latest 
grim statistic in Russia’s 
struggle against crime. 

Just as many associated 
the Soviet Union with bleak 
authoritarianism and the 
hammer and sickle, so mod- 
ern Russia conjures up 
images of lawlessness and 
the Kalashnikov, with the 
Russian "mafia” at the heart 
of the action. ■. 

Boris Yeltsin, Russia’s 
president, once said that the 
mafia is threatening the very 
integrity of the state and 
turning the country into a 
"superpower of crime". In 
the past six years. Mr Yelt- 
sin has ordered seven crack- 
downs on organised crime - 
to. little obvious effect. The 
interior ministry . claims that 
two-thirds of the Russian 
economy is under the sway 
of organised crime, including 
40 per cent of the country’s 
private businesses and more 
than . half, its L740 banks. 

Such concerns have been 
amplified abroad. Last year, 
the Center for Strategic and 
International' Studies, a 
Washington-based -institute, 
warned that Russian organ- 
ised crime represented a . 
grave threat to .western secu- 
rity interests. Unless the 
danger was confronted, it 
would “become impossible 
for the United States and 
other -states to have tradi- 
tional satisfactory dealings 
with an emergent Russian 
criminal-syndicalist stale." it 
concluded. •' : 

But public' discussion 
about crime is,, by. its very 
inture^ subject to inflamma- 
Ue passions and lack' of ana- 


R ail : -passengers 
delayed on a wind- 
swept station plat- 
.form or crashed 
into their neighbour's arm- 
pit in an Oveitrowded car- 
riage have long known that 
an was hot well. But this 
week’s, review of train com- 
pany performance by John 
O'Brien,. 'an . official, who 
oversees the workings iff the 
Privatised- railways, has pro- 
vide! unequivocal confirms- ■ 

flop that servlces have got 
worse sincepiTvatisatlon. 

The 25 • privatised train 
operating companies bad to 
band over £2.4tu (S3^m) in.. 
Penalties to the^tate during 
the .last three months of 
1997 for running -tmpunc- 
tual trains. In . th^ --same 
Period of 1996 4he compa- 
nies received bonus pay- 
ments of £20Q.OOO for good 
performance: from the. gov- 
. enunant. ~..r . ‘ *; * ' 

Kail privatisation was. & 
British invention- and ’ -a- 
notable export. ' In -some 
countries, such < aSAvgen- 
tkto* it has .brought some . 
notable _ improvements on 

Bn** that wfifiih • were pro- 


lytic a 1 clarity. Decent, 
law-abiding citizens, who 
struggle to obtain foreign 
visas, are gravely offended 
by the ill thought out link- 
ages between Russia and 
crime. 

Thousands of domestic 
and foreign businesses oper- 
ate in Russia without being 
harassed by hoods, they 
argue, while the streets of 
Russian cities feel safer than 
those of some US. let alone 
Brazilian or South African, 
cities. Besides, why does 
everyone talk about “organ- 
ised” crime in Russia when 
every activity is so disorgan- 
ised? 

There is some hope that 
the authorities may finally 
be shaking down the crimi- 
nals. This week, Yuri Skura- 
tpv, the prosecutor general, 
announced that crime had 
fallen by 8-7 per cent last 
year. Detection rates 
improved. 

“Thanks to the collective 
efforts of the law enforce- 
ment bodies, of the state 
machine as a whole, we have 
succeeded in stopping the 
-growth of crime in the coun- 
try. in establishing control 
over the the crime situa- 
tion,” Mr Skuratov said. 

But. as ever with Russia, 
the bare statistics - even 
assuming they are reliable - 
are open to interpretation. 
The benign view is that Rus- 

Just as many 
associated the 
Soviet Union with 
authoritarianism, 
so modem Russia 
conjures up 
images o f 
lawlessness and 
the Kalashnikov 

Mmmmm 


sia is following the same pat- 
tern as other transition 
countries, namely that crime 
rates drop as economic 
growth resumes. 

Moreover, those criminals 
who stole assets in the tur- 
moil attending the break-up 
of the Soviet economy now’ 
have a strong interest in 
defending their property 
rights, preferably by legiti- 
mate means, just as the chil- 
dren of America’s nine- 
teenth-century “robber 
barons” turned into the 
great and the good. 

But tbe more sinister 
interpretation is that crimi- 
nal organisations - which 
recent academic studies sug- 
gest are often best analysed 
as rational businesses - are 
cartelising the .market and 
moving further up the 
“value added chain". As Mr 
Skuratov also noted, “crime 
is becoming more armed, 
more organised, and more 
ingenious”. 

Much criminal activity - 
such as prostitution rings, 
gambling, smuggling, coun- 
terfeiting - is marked by rela- 
tively low costs of entry and 
strong competition. That 
makes earnings volatile and 
demands high security costs 
- both to protect one’s own 
business and eliminate oth- 
ers’. 

Such considerations pro- 
vide a strong incentive for 
criminal organisations to 
infiltrate established busi- 
nesses and to enter into col- 
lusive agreements with gov- 
ernment officials to defend 
their “rent seeking” activi- 
ties. It is that alarming trend 
which appears to be gather- 
ing pace in Russia. 

. Oleg Babinov, director of 
the Moscow office of the 
Risk Advisory Group, a secu- 
rity consultancy, says crime 
is threatening Russia's pros- 
pects of economic recovery, 
deterring both foreign and 
domestic investment, and 
stalling the development of 
small businesses. 

"I think tbe state is com- 
ing under severe pressure 


from the financial-industrial 
groups, from the big banks 
and oil companies, as well as 
foreign investors to address 
this problem." he says. 

"The Russian government 
has a clear and authentic 
intent to squeeze organised 
crime from many sectors of 
the economy and to margin- 
alise and suppress it" 

But de finin g who is and 
who is not criminal is diffi- 
cult in Russia's anarchic 
market economy. The onus 
is on the government to clar- 
ify. strengthen, and enforce 
the rules of the game to 
reduce the causes of crime 
and encourage legitimate 
business. 

The liberalisation of Rus- 
sia’s once-restrictive foreign 
trade regime has already 
drained several pools of cor- 
ruption. The introduction of 
transparent and competitive 
auctions for state contracts 
and privatisations is reduc- 
ing the opportunities for 
criminal collusion. 

The shredding of much red 
tape, the promised introduc- 
tion of a fair tax code, and 
the development or an effec- 
tive court system, may also 
persuade many shadowy 
companies that it is simply 
cheaper to act legally than 
illegally. 

But some ministers, such 
as Anatoly Kulikov, the 
increasingly-powerful inte- 
rior minister, are thought to 
be contemplating far more 
drastic responses - to the 
alarm of some observers. 

"Kulikov is tollring about 
grossly authoritarian and 
extra-constitutional mea- 
sures that will not hit the 
people who are clever, and 
powerful, and rich. All it will 
do is alienate tbe people 
whom the state wants to get 
on its side," says Mark Gal- 
eotti, a British crime expert 

“Organised crime has 
almost never been defeated 
by police action. It depends 
on an upsurge of political, 
and social, and economic 
pressures to force it to the 
edge,” be says. 


One for 
the Gipper 

Mark Suzman examines the 
US Republicans’ nostalgia 
for the Reagan years 





Ronald Reagan: evokes nostalgia among Republicans 


Reagan was an intellectual 
lightweight whose achieve- 
ments. such as they were, 
were due to “pure luck". 

While it is true that many 
assert the Reagan boom pur- 
chased prosperity through 
unsustainable deficits, and 
the Soviet Union’s collapse 
was primarily due to inter- 
nal problems, few would 
deny that Mr Reagan 
deserves some credit for 
both events. 

That is not enough for Mr 
D’Souza. Mr Reagan was 
“tbe supreme statesman of 
his era, a leader of the cali- 
bre of Charles de Gaulle and 
Winston Churchill". Mr 
D’Souza tries too hard to 
cast Mr Reagan's Daws as 
virtues and plays down gen- 
uine errors of judgment, 
such as the Iran-Contra 
affair. 

As his supporters willingly 
acknowledged, while Reagan 
was intensely ideological, he 
was certainly no InteUectoaL 


Privatisation comes off the rails 

Many of the new UK train companies are failing to do their job, says Charles Batchelor 


vicHxtg a dreaful level of ser- 
vice before. But in its home 
market, it has so far failed 
to bring tbe benefits expec- 
ted.- 

True, the. worst fears con- 
jured up by opponents of 
privatisation "before the 
event visions of crashed 
trains 'and hitter legal dis- 
putes between, the many 
new rail companies - have 
not come to pass. What has 
happened is a" moje mnn- 
dane but no less damaging 
failure of everyday manage- 
ment This is something that 
even the traditional excuse 
iff blaming Britain's not par- 
ticularly severe: weather 
.(“trains are delayed -beeanse 
of the wrong hind of spew") 
pan no longer hitfe. 

“The new train companies 
made a blind rush at cu ttin g 
costs and took out a whole 
layer of junior managers 
and senior supervisors.” 


says Bill Bradshaw, a trans- 
port academic and former 
British Rail manager. “They 
were the people who knew 
how to make a timetable 
work.. But because they 
didn’t actually drive trains 
thefr role was not very 
. dear, so tbey went.” 

David Bertram, chairman 
of the Central Rail Users* 
Consultative Committee, the 
main passenger watchdog, 
says: “Whatever people 
think about running a rail- 
way, tiie realities are rather 
different when you lift the 
corner of the stone. There 
has not been enough atten- 
tion to detaff.” 

In addition to sacking the 
wrong people, some sew 
train operators have faded 
to instil the corporate pride 
that BR, for all its failings, 
inspired in the past, accord- 
ing to some rail experts. 
“Running a railway is the 


nearest thing to war.” said 
Roger Ford, industry editor 
of Modem Railways maga- 
zine, and a former BR man- 
ager. “You need enthusiasm 

and motivation to deal with 
30 trains coming into your 
depot for an overnight wash 
and change of brake lin- 
ings.” Staff faced with the 
prospect of redundancy 
because wage costs are one 
of the few areas where the 
train operators can trim 
expenditure are unlikely to 
feel that loyalty. 

It may be no coincidence 
that Connex South Eastern, 
the most heavily penalised 
rail company in the recent 
review, faces staff shortages 
at one of its main repair and 
maintenance depots and has 
a high incidence of drivers 
taking sick leave. 

Geoff Harris on-Mee, man- 
aging director of Connex 
South Centra], the French- 


owned operator of London 
suburban services, admitted 
to a gathering of rail man- 
agers this week that the 
company, which bas shed 

more than 300 employees, 
“has to get back to basics”. 

Effective management Is 
what distinguishes the 
sheep from the goats in the 
railway business, but all 
train companies face a con- 
siderable challenge in meet- 
ing the expectations treated 
by the sell-off of BR. The 
transparency required from 
private companies means 
that failures which BR could 
hide are exposed to public 
view. 

At the same time, opera- 
tors have to cope with a 
backlog of underinvestment 
in both infrastructure and 
rolling stock that will take 
years to make up. 

With between 60 and 70 
per cent of train failures due 


to problems with track, 
power supply or signalling, 
it is crucial that Railtrack 
ma intains the momentum of 
its £16bn 10 -year refurbish- 
ment programme. But while 
Railtrack is penalised for 
train delays that are its 
responsibility, there are 
fears that the incentives in 
the system are ineffective. 
Mr O’Brien, who can inter- 
vene most directly to penal- 
ise bad performance, has so 
far proved cautious in 
applying the range of sanc- 
tions at his disposal. 

The Association of Train 
Operating Companies count- 
ers that recent performance 
levels have still been better 
than in 1993-1995, just 
before privatisation. 

But this does not satisfy 
its critics. "It is all very 
well for ATOC to say things 
are bettor than under BR, 
but two years after the first 


private operator took over, 
BR is not the comparison,” 
says Mr Ford. 

The benchmark for tbe 
companies that are failing 
to deliver is the more suc- 
cessful ones such as Sco- 
tRail, LTS Rail and Great 
North Eastern, which 
appear to be meeting pas- 
senger needs. Critics of pri- 
vatisation argued that the 
industry was being unduly 
fragmented, but this is now 
starting to provide a lever 
for higher standards. 

But two years into what 
In many cases are seven 
year franchises the train 
companies are running out 
of time. John Welsby, chair- 
man of British Rail, which 
advises the government on 
rail issues, warned this 

week that "the honeymoon 

is close to being over”. 

The train operators must 
move fast if they are to 


In contrast to other holders 
of the Oval office like Rich- 
ard Nixon, Jimmy Carter. 
George Bush and even Mr 
Clinton, be showed a “blithe 
indifference” to “the com- 
plexity of executive responsi- 
bility”. Nevertheless. Mr 
D’Souza argues that that 
lack was more than compen- 
sated for by his "moral imag- 
ination" - the unshakeable 
belief that good would tri- 
umph over evil and the 
details would work them- 
selves out. 

Mr Reagan had an ability 
to focus on the big picture, 
but his tenure included some 
famous lapses, which are dif- 
ficult to explain away. He 
failed to recognise his own 
housing secretary at a may- 
ors' meeting, and agreed to 
rearrange the timing of some 
official meetings at tbe 
behest of his wife’s astrolo- 
ger. Undaunted. Mr D'Souza 
portrays such episodes as 
endearing rather than fright- 


ening. He also argues that 
the meticulous scripting of 
the old actor's daily schedule 
is evidence of focus rather 
than incompetence. 

Mr D'Souza is most inter- 
esting when trying to 
uncover the reasons for Mr 
Reagan's enduring popular- 
ity. in particular with the 
working and middle classes 
- the so-called Reagan Dem- 
ocrats - who have now 
largely given their allegiance 
to Mr Clinton. 

The key. Mr D'Souza 
argues, was that Mr Reagan 
was able to give the impres- 
sion of being less fierce than 
his rhetoric. He would berate 
big government or the Sovi- 
ets with a twinkle in his eye, 
suggesting he didn’t quite 
mean it. He would make 
inflexible statements of prin- 
ciple and then prove remark- 
ably pragmatic in cutting 
compromises. 

That is exactly what 
today’s new-Right firebrands 
are unable to do. In Mr 
D’Sonza's useful phrase, 
they are largely “Old Testa- 
ment" politicians in the tra- 
dition of Barry Goldwater, 
the hardline Republican can- 
didate who was crushed by 
Lyndon Johnson in the 1964 
presidential race. They are 
ideologues convinced of 
their own rectitude and 
heedless of others' views. 

Mr Reagan, by contrast a 
former New Deal Democrat 
himself, was never abso- 
lutely hostile to what Frank- 
lin Roosevelt wrought. He 
merely felt it belonged to a 
different time and place To 
end the US malaise at the 
end of the 1970s, the Ameri- 
can people needed to be per- 
suaded that a new approach 
was needed. No one could do 
that better than the Great 
Communicator. 

The Republicans have now 
reverted. While a new gener- 
ation of leaders may be com- 
peting to claim Mr Reagan's 
mantle ahead of the 2000 
presidential race, none has 
his stature, style or popular 
touch. To the relief of his 
opponents and to Mr 
D ’Souza's everlasting regret, 
the old movie star was very 
much an American original. 

Ronald Reagan: How an 
Ordinary Man Became an 
Extraordinary Leader, 
Dmesh D'Souza. Free Press, 
$25 
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avoid renewed government 
intervention. Freedom from 
the constraints of direct 
political interference and 
public sector spending con* 
trols imposes a service obli- 
gation many in the industry 
have yet to deliver. 
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Prospects 
for oil bring 
little cheer 
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MARKETS REPORT 


on 


By Susanna Voyle 


World oil prices rose slightly 
yesterday, but the price 
remained within the 
depressed range of this 
week, in afternoon trading 
on London's International 
Petroleum Exchange. Brent 
Blend for February delivers - 
- the international bench- 
mark - was at S15.36 a bar- 
rel. 16 cents up on Thurs- 
day's close. 

The lack of serious upward 
movement will have done 
little to cheer petroleum pro- 
ducers. Oil is running $4 a 
barrel lower than last year’s 
average, and "with the sea- 
sonal spring lull in demand 
approaching there is little 
optimism about. 

“Supplies are rising, 
demand is falling - it's as 
simple as that.*' said one 
London -based broker. “The 
bearish fundamentals are 
still bearish.” 

Precious metals had a 
mixed day with the price of 
gold and silver risins. while 
platinum and palladium 
both feU. 

Gold was “fixed" yesterday 
afternoon at S290 a troy 
ounce, against $287.35 at the 
morning fix and $282.50 on 
Thursday afternoon. The 
rise meant a gain of nearly 
$13 on the week, during vola- 
tile trading. 

The price of spot gold 
spiked to $295 on fund short- 
covering in New York. Trad- 
ers said the US rise was 
sparked by the weakness of 
the dollar against the Japa- 
nese yen. Silver moved with 
gold, although more slowly. 
Prices ended the day at 584.5 
cents a troy ounce, against 


Brent Blend. 2-month forward 
{$ per barrel) 

26 ... 



1997 

Source DausrrranrtCV 
LME warehouse stocks* 
Tomes Change 

Aluminium 612.800 -50 

Aluminium attajr 43.-120 -60 

Capper 3*0,30 -700 

Lead 111.350 -25 

Nickel 85.880 -12 

Zinc 487.575 -1.200 

Tat 13.075 -130 

*7tvstayb daw 


its previous London close of 
579 cents. 

Platinum and palladium 
prices fell in London after 
overnight losses in Asia. 
“Participants have realised 
that the market was over- 
bought.” said a broker. 
“Prices may fall by the limit 
again on Monday." 

Prices for both metals had 
risen through the week on 
fears of another long delay 
in exports of palladium from 
Russia. This took palladium 
prices to an 18-year peak of 
S248.50 a troy ounce early on 
Wednesday, while platinum 
prices rose by S30 a troy 
ounce, or nearly 9 per cent, 
on Thursday to close in Lon- 
don at S391.50. 

Platinum yesterday fell to 
S377 a troy ounce - against 
$384.50 in the morning - 
while palladium was at S227 
a troy ounce against £233.50 
and S243.50 respectively. 
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prist ebmgt Bgb l» M 

-3 1024 1918 1.647 61*92 
-3 1048 1041 1009 24Z2D 
-3 ' 1069 1062 1/717 12025 
-4 1083 10BO 1.422 22J828 
-4 1718 1110 943 Z7J3Z 
-1 1144 1137 1227 18.799 

7*541*4298 

■ COCOA CSCE flO tonnes; S/tonnes)- 


Apr 


Oct 


Total 


Stat BBT* 

Price cboagc.iatft Lm - tat ,fcU 
6M25+4LB75 ££550 ■65200.5288 -^73 
68250 +0275 WOO- 57260 «48S. : 2S748 
892254042559200 88250 1227; 2U35 

027540225 68250 98300 vflBTv :%7B8 

71225*0275 72200 71225 8» -4J3T 
72900+0.100 72200 72825 ..- 5M : 

' ' 14JH* 1|apBi 



■ LEAN HOPS CME (4O t 000tag r .OBnt«flb^ 


Mtf 24020 -100 24020 24000 910 3.465 

Jm 234.50 -900 23420 23450 18 632 

Sap 23120 -920 4 

Total 928 4,101 

■ SiLVBT COMEX (5.000 Tray tet Cantg/Bcy ozj 


■ MAIZE CBT (5200 be rain; CKSnSt Stsfcri) 


Fob 


May 

Jri 

Sep 

Total 


5758 -25 5800 5B02 400 488 

5762 -12 1 2 

5783 -13 5892 575.5 14.772 57.456 

5783 -22 5892 577 0 629 6*51 

5783 -42 5882 5773 219 7.712 

5773 -32 - - 1527 3.099 


Jri 

Sep 

Dec 


Tetri 


277.00 -4LS5 27950 27625 60.481 1532(5 

2B3.75 - 26630 28335 15300 53,722 

289.00 *235 29T.00 28820 12323 653C 

28275 -030 28535 28230 624 8259 

2B2J5 -0J5 28433 28220 S.495 37315 
288.75 -4175 29020 28735 207 1316 

94^57327370 



3552 

+14 

1557 

153* 4238 32588 

Fab 

58550-0250 5692^^200. 454t 20MB ' 

•• 


1ST 

+13 

1593 

1573 L315 24.431 

tar 

50300^0450 55*50 S6250 ZJSB 12534 " 



1818 

+13 

1822 

1614 

172 6593 

Jsn 

62500-0800 63500 62/50 T.1BB, .857B 


Sep 

1648 

+13 

1650. 

■ 1635 

978 5531 

Jri- 

62575-0725 63.700-82550 '.. Sti ’ -2BS0 



1680 

+13 

1681 

1675 

76 8584. 

tar 

-60550-0700 eijCO 6Q500-, 79 >■ :B5B - 

s 

Kxr 

1711 

+13 

7709 

1707 

85 9555 

Oct 

58.750 -0450 HJSOSaWO ^T^TjCrlB 


Trial 





6562 91^781 

Tote 



■ COCOA OCCO) (SOfTatereie) 


■ PORK BELIES CME fKWWOfca: cantsflb^ . 



v • 51 

■i/. 


Oa*r 


Price 

122322 


Pn*. riqr 
121629 


■ COFFEE UFFE 9 tomes; Sfloma) 


, Feb 

Mer 

Hep 


■ BARLEY UFFE(10Q tomes: £ per tome) 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OB. NYMEX (1200 barrels. S/borel) 


Spot 13335 3o«B 1 6763 6 rate 1 .6166 9 ate IfiTW 
■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Latari 

B»Ys 



Open 


prfca dng> Iflgh 

law 

Vol W 

Feb 

163 

*005 

1633 

16.32 43.461 56.737 

Bar 

1057 

*0.06 

16.71 

16.49 44391 105.7k 

tar 

16.77 

+005 

16.90 

1672 12296 43.136 


1752 

*008 

17.15 

16 95 

4.3S 23352 

jen 

173 

*008 

1733 

17.15 

5371 40224 

Jri 

1743 

*008 

1749 

1738 

3379 17.680 

Total 




128980 441J33 

■ CRUDE 08. IPE (S/barrel) 



Latari Oafs 



Open 


pica change 

Mgh 

law 

Vri fad 

Mar 

1538 

*015 

1547 

1531 12.821 96059 

tar 

1555 

+0.16 

1562 

1549 

2682 25348 

Hay 

15.74 

*015 

15-60 

15-68 

1373 15346 

Jm 

15.94 

*008 

1600 

15-83 

2,975 20325 

Jri 

1RH 

+005 

1615 

moa 

990 iaeo2 

tag 

76.32 

*008 

- 

- 

- 5302 

ratal 





flfe O ti 

■ HEATING OIL NYMEX (42500 US grits. c/US gafc) 


Latest 

Da/s 



Open 


Pifca 

changa 

•tab 

Low 

Vri Int 

Fria 

46.50 

+027 

46.75 

4610 12344 51214 

Mar 

4750 

+031 

4710 

4655 

8.718 38.180 

tar 

4725 

+026 

47 30 

46 90 

2,021 18202 

May 

47.55 

+028 

47.60 

47.20 

1.423 10.785 

Jm 

47 95 

+038 

4000 

47.70 

1396 16525 

Jri 

48.45 

+033 

48.50 

482S 

1.791 9.553 

Total 





31 JOB 176881 

■ GAS Ok. PE (Store*) 




Jan 

7350 




18 

Mar 

75.00 

- 

7520 

7500 

<0 1407 

May 

7525 

. - 

- 

- 

a 

Sep 

7735 

- 

- 

- 

6 

He* 

79.55 

— 

7690 

7935 

IB 145 

Trial 





a t/844 

■ SOYABEANS CST fEJUOba sake carisIBOB IlCtreO 

Jsn 

66720 

-0-25 67330 66CSJ 

as 1.572 

Mar 

664 00 

-3XO 67330 66130 29326 53318 

May 

66800 

-225 677X0 66530 

3355 28091 

Jri 

67030 

.in RRnnn ixqn o 

4379 28327 

tag 

56930 

-330 E73O0 66900 

222 4080 

S«P 

earn 

-300 m pang 

195 4S4 

Total 





4023M33366 

M SOYABEAN OIL CBT fjBDJJOOSbs: cents/Ib) 

Jaa 

3435 

*007 

2435 

2445 

1732 1.477 

Mar 

3435 

+0.02 

2437 

24 75 ]).;83 56334 

Mn 

25.18 

- 

S28 

2508 

1.705 19.926 

Jri 

2540 

+(105 

2547 

25.25 

1.78? 15.447 

Afo 

2535 

+005 

2627 

2625 

96 4343 

Sap 

2337 

+007 

2320 

2615 

112 1.6S0 

Total 





17,079 1DL3I2 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons Sfofe 

Jm 

1973 

-12 

200.7 

1967 

5.018 4.997 

Mar 

1642 

-12 

1978 

1933 13.443 46743 

*ta» 

1930 

-14 

1961 

1923 

3J40 27078 

Jri 

1943 

-1.7 

1373 

1940 

3359 16667 

tag 

1953 

-1.6 

1960 

1953 

273 7.045 

Sep 

196-0 

-2.0 

1993 

1960 

452 4.SB7 

Total 





268M1HB44 

■ POTATOES UFFE CO tomes S perform®) 

Mar 

83.0 



_ 

_ - 

Apr 

1080 

-05 

1090 

1063 

12 1083 

May 

1160 

-03 

- 

- 

67 

Jon 

1260 

-03 

- 

- 

- 

Sot 

540 

_ 

• 

- 

3 

Tetri 

. 




12 1,193 


Jm 

T8K) 

- 1825 T8O0 

.501 2625 

Mar 

1725 

-22 1754 1722 2388 25,456 

May 

1702 

-24 1732 1700 

951 9J92 

Jri 

1632 

-29 1715 1699 

130 2016 

Sap 

1672 

-29 T7D5 IKS 

59 647 

NOT 

1667 

-34 1694- 1694 

2 46 

Total 



3021 40,787 

■ IXM 1 LL *t? CSCE (373000 sk canta/Ba) 

Mar 

16705 

-1.15 1693S 16630 7 .285 163D1 

May 

18130 

-130 16330 160.00 1.GC5 63«8 

Jri 

15550 

-1.10 15800 15430 

429 3.124 

Sip 

14930 

-075 15100 14600 

202 105 4 

Dec 

143.45 

-130 14525 14230 

124 1320 

Bar 

140.10 

-0L1S 14030 14030 

30 332 

total 



6875 2940B 

■ COFFffi (CO) (US cantsypounc? 


Jae 15 


_ 

Frere day 


Tetri 


47200*2350 46.150 4825(7 1-489 -.4228 
46550 *43350 47280 46.100; 594 . ;1J8S 
47.125 -0275 48.400 4620H' WJ.-fTJS* 
48200*4)350 48L650 47.730 ^128 7- 77b 
45325+0325 <6300 45325- .«8 ; . TO 


Xi 


LONDON TRADED^ OPTIONS 

Sbfee prim S toami CeB* — • ■* Ptiti— 


■ ALUMINIUM . 

(99JM) LME Fob May. ftdj ._ May. 

1475 ; 31 71 22 r 47 - 

1500 I i-J. 19 SB . . 39'- 7®- 

1525 ■■ 11 48 - 52 IS 




.X— 


■ COPPER 

(Grade A) LME Feb May: Fob - May 

1700 38 'BO '35 '6& 

V7S0 - 18 . . .86 . '8«-. : 28l 

1800 8 ft 103 W8 






CorejL duy — 
15 day wenge 


.13019 


.126.70 


128.16 

12030 


477 ■ WHTTE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnes; S/tonruO 


■ COFFEE UFFE Jm Mar Jan ’ Mar 

1700 - 3 77 45 S2: 

1750- - 54- 32. 79 . 

1800 - 88 142 113 


■ FRBGKT (BIFFBQ UFFE (SIOAndox pdm} 



Sett 

Dayfe 




Opan 


price changa Mgh 

Low 

Vri 

tat 

Jan 

76.30 

-0.90 

7830 

75.30 

16 

858 

Feb 

76.75 

-0.7S 

7830 

78.70 

5 

2.745 

Mar 

77-25 

-0.75 

7930 

7730 

71 33,ir 

Apr 

77.60 

-0.80 

7900 

7730 

73 

1349 

May 

7810 

-0.70 

7990 

78.10 

541 

5.757 

An 

Trial 

78.45 

-0.75 

79.40 

78.50 

30 1.713 

10306 88^00 


Sea 
price 
FM> 140.50 
Bar 14220 
Apr 14350 
Hey 14535 
Jtat 14735 
Jri 14935 
Total 

■ NATURAL 


OoyT 

rt tn j A tttyb 

-035 141 SO 
-0.25 143.00 
-035 14450 
-035 14620 

- 146.00 

- 149.75 


GAS FE (1200 


Open 

Low Vol tat 
14035 6.437 28373 
14200 23S3 1432D 
14330 968 10374 

14550 1349 4247 
147.25 1.013 11.942 
14900 561 3309 

17,758 98300 
Ssnc peon pa Bonn 


Jan 

1131 

-4 

1135 

1130 

80 

=50 

Feb 

1125 

+5 

1125 

1120 

24 

227 

Mar 

1160 

-10 

1170 

1160 

12 

294 

Apr 

1185 

-10 

1195 

1165 

34 

506 

Jri 

1050 

-10 

_ 

_ 

- 

134 

Trial 

Ctoss 

Prev 



164 

1,770 

BR 

1175 

1191 






PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS. 24 aedry tons) 


Mar 

298.0 

+1.7 

298.0 

296.1 2370 21.469 

May 

man 

+13 

3020 

2993 831 10371 

Ang 

3043 

+0.6 

3043 

3023 169 5.108 

Oct 

2993 

*03 

2895 

2973 64 5.432 

Dae 

3013 

-13 

3023 

3015 18 247 

Trial 




3,177 433>6 

■ SUGAR CSCE (T12.G00tox oerts/lbs) 

Mar 

1130 

*033 

1130 

11 1238973 88313 

May 

11.08 

+0.01 

11.16 

11321Z404 42333 

Jri 

1097 

*003 

1102 

1030 4396 28.437 

Oct 

1096 

♦002 

1132 

1031 2383 33,788 

Mar 

1038 

+036 

11.00 

ia91 1.047 7.720 

May 

1097 

*036 

1094 

1032 52 1371 

Total 




80363295,788 

■ COTTON NYCE (SaOOOtoS; centa/Kra) 

Mar 

66.18 

*021 

6620 

65.85 3.491 37326 

May 

6730 

*022 

87.50 

5732 1^6 15.476 

Jri 

68.88 

*0.17 

CT 04 

68J0 1.055 15576 

Oct 

70.70 

+005 

70.70 

70.70 87 1373 

Ok 

7131 

*033 

7135 

71.70 587 15386 

Mar 

7283 

+035 

7232 

7275 71 644 

Total 




6,782 WipjB 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (l&JMCtoe; centstoe) 

Mri 

9435 

-2.75 

9630 

9330 B368 20368 

May 

96® 

-OI5 

9870 

9635 1353 6376 

Jri 

99.75 

-0.40 10125 

9900 723 4505 

Sep 

10230 

-0 65 1042S 10530 25 2373 

Sot 

104.75 

-085 10630 105 00 132 1.947 

Jan 

107 00 

-130 10830 108 50 9 596 

Trial 




10313 37347 


■ COCOA UFFE Mar MBy Mar May 

1000 __ 39 71 . 17 ; 34 




1025. 


1050. 


..26 56 29 34 

- 18 44 48 


■ BRENT CRUDE 

(PE Mar Apr Mar .Apr 

1500 - - 38 

1550 45 73 - . 71 

1800 29 50 - - • - ■ 



■~r.- S 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OS. FOB (par banal) ( . +Cr- 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices auppSed by N M Rothschild) 


Feb 


14330 *0.800 
11 150 *0300 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 
prices on week ago 


1997798 — 

High Low 


Gold per troy oz 

S229.6S 

+10.10 

S355.20 

S369.65 

S27935 

Silver per troy oz 

361.300 

+6 30 

28530p 

37530p 

2 53. 30 p 

Alwnmlum 99.7% icasfij 

S1496.5 

+26 5 

SI 580 

SI 7873 

S1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

S1715.S 

+75 

S2464.5 

S2704 

S164a50 

Lead (cashi 

S52S.5 

-A3.S 

S70J.5 

S725.5 

S511 

Nickel icasn) 

S5522.5 

-446 

S7255 

S8220 

S6522.5 

Zinc SHG (cash) 

Sl12a5 

+59 

S1112 

Si 7633 

St 044 

Tin (.cashi 

S5165.S 

-60.5 

S5995 

S60S0 

$5165.5 

Cocoa Futures Mar 

Cl 022 

-26 

£879 

£1136 

£847 

Coflee Futures Jan 

S1610 

+50 

S1335 

S2470 

S1232 

Sugar (LDP Flaw) 

S271.40 

■17J20 

S2 60.00 

S311.00 

S283.00 

Bariev Figures Jan 

C7330 

-0.75 

£90^6 

£96.50 

£7330 

Wheat Futures Jan 

C77.65 

-200 

£01.70 

£102.20 

£7530 

Cotton Outlook A Inde* 

71^0c 

-1 45 

7920c 

82^5c 

7l^0c 

Wool |64s Super) 

365p 

+5 

420p 

448p 

380p 

Ol iBrerrt Blend) 

S15.385X 

-0 395 

S2235 

S2435 

SI 5385 


Gotdflroy oz) S price 
Close 288-40-20090 

Opening 28720-28830 

Morrsrg fix 28735 

Afternoon fix 290.00 

□ay's Hlj/i 2952039530 

Day's Low 287.00367-40 

Prawns dose 264.10-284.60 


£ equtv SFr eqUv 


- 3340 

- 1250 

Total 140 11310 

■ NATURAL GAS MYLEX (10200 mOa: S/mnCtL) 


sea Day** 


Open 



price change Hgh Low 

Vri 

Int 

Hv 

47700 

-330 430.00 47530 

S3 

442 

Jdd 

50030 

-4.00 501.00 49330 

57 

415 

Trial 



125 

577 


Opea 

M 


17833 

177.10 


429.53 

432.68 


Feb 

Mar 

Apr 


Jon 


Latari Day's 

price change ligt) Low Vo( 

2.17D *0275 3180 3100 272:4 37294 
3145 *0.060 31SS 3087 8.694 27280 
3145 *0.051 3150 3100 3218 13.747 
31HJ *0245 3155 3120 1.174 11296 
3160 *0238 3175 3140 936 10273 


FUTURES DATA 

At Mums data supplied by CMS. 


Per Win* unle-j ctherr.ise stated 0 Bencerlgg. c Cents b. » Mar. 


Saver Fix 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Coins 
Kragerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


GoM Lendbig Rratn (Vs USS) 

..3.78 6 months - 3.74 

..3.74 12 months 3.74 

-3.73 

Jri 2.180+0337 2180 2155 

Trial 

■ UNLEADS) GASOLINE 
NYMEX (42300 US grits.; c/US gate.) 

681 10.785 
46,736186365 

p/I ray oz. 

US cts equnr. 


Latest Day's 



Open 

36130 

58935 

584.10 


price change 

Mgh 

Iran. 

Vri . bit 



Feb 

5035 -0.04 

50.85 

5030 13,523 31.167 



HV 

50.85 -031 

5125 

5050 

8363 23.951 




5330 -0.06 

5335 

5325 

2302 16591 

S price 


May 

53.70 -021 

54 30 

53 70 

1322 11578 

2863-289.5 

175-177 

Jon 

54.05 +0.19 

5415 

5290 

1,083 8.798 

_ 


Jri 

5290 *039 

5290 

53.75 

122 7258 

67-70 

41-43 

Total 




27356109371 


Spices from Man Producten 
The black pepper market was extremely 
depres se d this week. Prices continued to 
decSne. mainly tn Inda and Viemani. The 
approaching new crops in these countries 
put prices under pressure while the cnas 
in Asia had a negative effect on activity. 
Spot Europe black pepper remans tight at 
about 54.200 a tonne, with later dehvery 
positions some 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
lower. White pepper prices remaned rela- 
tively steady aS about 57.750 a tonne, spot 
Rotterdam, with very little or no buymg. 
The spread between whtfe and black is 
exceptionaDy wide, reflecting the vwy ctafS- 
L. <Rfi_«iBrtiU)Cyflpn gf wWS. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume data shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX NYMEX C8T, 
NYCE, CME. CSCE and IPE Crude 08 are 
one day ki arrears. Volume & Open interest 
totals are for aD traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Routers (Base: iSftftl a 100) 


Jan 16 Jan 15 month ago year ago 
1739.1 17292 17802 192A2 

I CRB Futurae (Base: 1967 = 100) 


Jan 15 Jan 14 month ago 
228^2 226.91 

I GSC1 Spot (Base: 1970 =1 IDO) 


Dubai 

S1331^23&t 


Brant Blond (dated) . 

SI 4.81 -437 

. 

Brant Blend (Mail 

SI 5.37-5.40 

*0.05 

W.T.L 

S1B.S2-6l54k 


■ OIL PRODUCTS NINEpnnpt ddhory .DF ItDCQB) 

Premium Qasoine 

$171-173 


Gas 08 

$141-142 


Heavy Fuel OO 

$70-72 


Napriha 

SI 53-154 


Jet turi 

ST 80-161 

-05 

Oaari 

$146-147' 

ms 




Bacton (Feb) 

1425-1435 

4010 

PaOohum Argus. TaL Union (D17T/ 358 B7B2. 

a OTHER 



Gold (per troy aztf 

S2S9l6S 

+530 

SBvar (per troy oz)J 

58935c 

+025 

Platinum (per troy ozj 

S3 79.00 ■ 

-oso 

PaflacKum (per troy oz.) 

S227.00 •> 

-1000. 

Copper 

83JJC .' ' 

♦1.0 

Lead (US prod.) - 

45.00c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

2152r 

+024 

Tin (New York) 

245^ 

-ao 

Cattle (five weighty 

88 26p ■ 

-3is* 

Sheep (Uvb might) 

82.76p 

-35<r 

Pigs (five weight)? 

63.36p 

-Z13- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$271/40 

-ABO’ 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

S295.10 - 

-150 ' 

Barley (Eng: teed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 YeBow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Doric Noah) 

Unq 


Rubber (Feb)¥ 

47.00p 

*0.75 .. 

Rubber pvfarif 

4730p ■ ' 

+0.75 

Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

30CL50m . 

+600 

Coconut OB (Phfl)§ 

5503y 

-50 

Prim OU (Maley.)§ 

820.0 ■' 

*y. -’ 

Copra (PhH)§ 

S38O0y . 


Soyabeans (US) 

1803 


Cotton OudoofCA’ Index 

71^0c 


Woottops (648 Superi 

385p 

.. .... 


. if 
- v > 

v 

w5-‘ V 
-v - ^ 


• H 


ccctr.,;- 


./ ■ 


Jan 15 
189.61 


Jan 14 monBi ago year ago 
16981 179.81 219.75 


C per vrrm utasa rahanUeo natsd. ppexadq). c entefci' 
1 iwggtafo. m Mn ta|i i ii w onaAg. y JnVFte * Itac 
Vlcndon Ryricai. 5 CT Htt tadiw . I Birin* natal 
dose ’ Charge on writ. tBeeed an 2 JB4 head ri pg* 
son 


RICES 


Bond prices slip as equities rally 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MBT) 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAUF) ECU 10O000 


Open 

10723 


Sett price Change 
10721 -021 


Hl^i 

107.40 


Low 

107.13 


EsL vol. Open int 
88219 97.306 


Mar 


Open 

102.16 


Sett price 
102.04 


Change 

-028 


High 

10316 


Low 

101.92 


Ebl voL Open int 
2.746 0553 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate in Now York 
and Simon Davies in London 


Government bond markets 
came under further selling 
pressure yesterday, as world 
stock markets continued to 
rally. 

US TREASURY prices 
moved lower in an abbrevi- 
ated session yesterday, and 
the benchmark 30-year Trea- 
sury bond plunged % at 


104 s?, yielding 5.807 per cent. 

Shorter-term issues were 
also lower as the 10-year 
note lost */i at 104%. yielding 
5.529 per cent while the two- 
year note lost & at 100%, 
yielding 5.349 per cent 

A report on the manufac- 
turing sector also set a bear- 
ish tone. Industrial produc- 
tion rose 0.5 per cent in 
December, after a 0.8 per 
cent rise in November. 
Capacity utilisation inched 
higher in December, to 83.4 


per cent. “The main story 
here is non-auto manufactur- 
ing continues to be very 
strong,” said Maureen 
Maitland, domestic econo- 
mist at Donaldson, Lufkin. & 
Jenrette. “Any effects of 
Asia that might come 
through have not been felt 
yet” 

UK GILTS recovered most 
of their early losses, follow- 
ing comments from a Ger- 
man Bundesbank official 
suggesting that no German 


rate rise was necessary’ for 
the moment. The March con- 
tract settled Vi down at 123ft 
in quiet trading. 

GERMAN BUNDS also 
benefited from weak retail 
sales figures, but still ended 
the day down 0.01 at 106.30. 
ITALIAN BTPs underper- 
formed, following reported 
concerns from a Bundesbank 
council member over Italy's 
Emu prospects. The spread 
against bunds narrowed by 
2 basis points to 36. 


US 


UK 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (C8T) S10Q200 32nds of 100% 


NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFE)- £50000 32nds of 10016 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Hlfri 

Low 

Est vol Open irtt. 

Mar 

123-11 

123-10 -0-04 

123-18 

123-06 

63361 

188637 

Jun 

- 

107-08 -0-04 


- 

- 

0 

1925 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50.000 84ths of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

CALLS 

Mar Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

PUTS — 
Apr 

Jun 

123 

0-39 

1-13 0 

0 

0-19 

0-57 

15-48 

15-48 

124 

0-13 

0-47 0 

0 

0-57 

1-27 

16-46 

16-48 

125 

0-03 

0-28 0 

0 

1-47 

2-OS 

17-48 

17-48 


Mar 

Jun 

Sop 


Open 

123-01 

122-18 

122-06 


Sett price Change 
122-10 -0-23 
122-00 - 0-22 
121-21 -0-22 


Hitfi 

123-04 

122-17 

122-06 


Low 

122-08 

121-31 

121-21 


Eat. vol Open W- 
315270 668^65 
. 544 40435 

8 . 8,841 


7.S. 

? v; r- 
■ . 4l‘ •• 




Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFFE) YlODm TOOtfw of TOOK 




EsL KOI. total. Cafe 2990 Pub 1305 Previous day's open tnL. Cafe 73982 Puts 34885 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 


Open Chase Change High Low Eat vol Open irt. 
Mar 129.85 - - 12935 12931 2236 fife 

Jun 12923 - - 12923 13923 . 297 - life 

' UFFE tutma also raaod on APT. AS Opan maarari Bga. mti lor prevloua ctay. ' 
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BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


US INTEREST RATES 


Fri Day's 
UK GSs Price indices Jan 16 change % 


Thu 
Jsn 15 


Accrued 

rtarest 


xd ac| 
ytd 


UK Indices 


•fTf '. 

■ 1 


in ■■ r -|. .a 

BwalHBmao 


B*J Day chgVVk crig Momn Year 


Ctae 


Treasury TOs and Band Yields 


Australia 

04/00 

7.000 103.6704 

533 

+0.08 

♦0.15 

-034 

-038 


10/07 

10.000 130.3573 

532 

+0.13 

*018 

-039 

-158 

Austria 

09,99 

7.000 1CU47CB 

4.14 

-0.02 

-0.04 

-039 

+051 


07/07 

5.625 103J600 

5.13 

♦CUM 

- 

-031 

-054 

Belgium 

01/00 

4.000 993100 

4.05 

_ 

-0.10 

-038 

♦0.57 


03/07 

6350 1073800 

5.18 

+0.02 

+001 

-036 

-058 

Canada 

09/99 

4.750 99.8900 

432 

*0.05 

+0.16 

-0.40 

+0.76 


0607 

72SO 113300a 

5.33 

*033 

+006 

-0.40 

-130 

Denmark 

12/99 

6300 103.0500 

438 

♦0.03 

+0.03 

-039 

+0.49 


11/07 

7300 1123100 

539 

+0.01 

+004 

-031 

-0.94 

Finland 

01/99 

11.000 106.7381 

332 

+0.14 

+0.11 

-035 

+038 


04/06 

7250 113.7150 

5.16 

+0JJ2 

+0.02 

-039 

-033 

France 

01/00 

4.000 993900 

430 

-a 03 

-005 

-034 

+0.69 


10/04 

6.750 1112300 

4.76 

-OJ32 

-003 

-039 

-032 


law 

5 MO 103.1200 

5.08 

-0.01 

- 

-024 

-0.48 


10/25 

6 000 104.6000 

5.67 

+032 

+005 

-0.18 

-030 

Germany 

03/99 

4300 1003200 

335 

-aoe 

-006 

-034 

+057 


11/04 

7-500 1153000 

432 

-002 

-004 

-033 

-0.48 


07/07 

6 000 108.7200 

508 

-001 

- 

-033 

-059 


07/27 

6.S00 111.8600 

5.66 

-acn 

+OOI 

-032 

-031 

IraiatMt 

04/99 

6350 101.6500 

4-7B 

-031 

♦006 

-039 

-136 


08/06 

BJHO 1 1 7.7Q0O 

536 

+0.02 

*003 

-034 

-132 

Italy 

re/m 

6.000 1023400 

432 

+0.10 

*0.14 

-0.15 

-136 


05/02 

6350 104.7100 

532 

♦036 

+0.10 

-033 

-1.43 


07/07 

6.750 1003400 

5.44 

*036 

+009 

-033 

-138 


11/26 

7350 118.1000 

533 

+005 

+0.10 

-032 

-134 


03/00 

6.400 112.4200 

030 

+032 

-003 

-038 

-0.11 


12/02 

4300 1163800 

135 

+0.03 

+0O1 

-037 

-050 


09/05 

3300 1003200 

1.71 

+034 

+004 

-0JJ5 

-059 


08717 

3.000 107.1500 

234 

*004 

+004 

-004 

-0-71 

Netharlenita 

1 1/99 

7300 105 9400 

433 

_ 

-0.05 

-0 34 

+052 


O2/0T 

5.750 105 A) 00 

5.04 

- 

-0.02 

-034 

-050 

New Zealand 

02/00 

6.500 904248 

734 

+002 

-027 

-0.62 

+039 


11/08 

B.000 108.4668 

830 

+012 

-OO0 

-0.72 

-0.62 

Norway 

01/89 

9.000 104.0900 

433 

_ 

_ 

-030 

+030 


01/07 

6.750 110.1900 

539 

+031 

-0.01 

-032 

-0.63 

Portugal 

03m 

8-500 104.4597 

4.49 

+0.01 

+0.04 

-0.31 

-037 

02/07 

6325 1 08.6001 

5.40 

+032 

- 

-036 

-134 

Spain 

07*99 

7.400 104.1914 

4.46 

_ 

*0.06 

-0.14 

-053 


03/07 

7J50 1133640 

538 

*0.03 

*003 

-032 

-138 

Sweden 

01/89 

11.000 IDS 3 756 

434 

+031 

_ 

-037 

+055 


08/07 

8 000 117 1150 

5.63 

+033 

*005 

-0.40 

-038 

SMealnl 

03/00 

5.000 1063700 

1.7D 

+0X6 

+OOI 

-032 

-032 


0007 

4 500 111 4900 

3-07 

-0.02 

-0.06 

-02/ 

-057 

UK 

0899 

6.000 99.6984 

8.75 

+034 

+0.14 

-010 

*039 


11/C4 

6.750 102.9668 

631 

+0.02 

*0.09 

-032 

-056 


12/07 

7350 108.6016 

6.08 

+002 

*0.07 

-034 

-1.33 


06/21 

8000 1243594 

6.04 

♦0.02 

+0.07 

-035 

-156 

US 

10/99 

5325 1 DC .4080 

538 

*0 08 

+0.19 

-033 

-0.60 


11/04 

7 .875 1133890 

5 51 

+0.04 

+0.15 

-a.30 

-O.B1 


08/07 

6.125 104^380 

532 

*005 

*0.13 

-038 

-1.03 


08/77 

6.375 107.5550 

534 

*006 

+006 

-030 

-059 

ECU 

01/00 

4.000 99.4000 

432 

-0.02 

-0.04 

-038 

*052 


04/07 

5-500 102.1200 

530 

+OOI 

-0 01 

-034 

-0.81 


Prime rate . 


Brtfter ban rata . 
FadJuods. 


Fadlutah a n ua veulton 


Ooa mu® 

Sh Tara axnBi 

7U Tbrae mooti 

5>s ShBwxti 

- On* jaw 



Tao year 

535 

- 

TTrn — 

538 

5.13 

Rveyrar _ 

5.42 

5.19 

10-yeai 

554 

533 

XHtet 

531 


1 

Up Id 5 yeare(19) 

120.17 

031 

120.15 

238 

051 

2 

SI 5 yeera (21) 

18059 

-036 

160.77 

1.91 

0 74 

3 

Over 15 yeira (4) 

197.16 

-031 

19758 

253 

030 

4 

Irredeemables (4) 

24430 

-034 

24458 

252 

030 

S Al stocks (48) 

15358 

-037 

153.48 

233 

058 


Fri Da/s 
Jan 16 changa 96 


Thu 
Jan 15 


Accrued 

Interest 


xd ad 
.ytd 




6 Up to 5 years (2) 

7 Over 5 yean (10) 
B All stocks (12) 


213.74 

21733 

21631 


031 

-004 

-034 


213.73 

21732 

216.39 


134 

134 

1.11 


0.00 

1.14 

1J02 




• — ■ JX-O 

tes 


YMdS 


Low coupon yield 


Jen 16 Jen IS Yr ago 




Jan 16 Jan IS 


(Sum coupon yfaM ■ 

Yrago l-»gn 


Jan 16 Jan 15 




low 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FRB4CH BOND FUTURES (MATIF) FFrSOaOOO 


5 yrs 
15 yrs 
20 yre 

Ifred.t 

Index-Inked 


638 

637 

7.19 

7A8 1/4 

6J09 12/1 

637 

636 

734 

753 1/4 

6.T8 12/1 

6.42 

541 

739 

7j61 30/4 

632 12/1 



6.07 

6.05 

7.69 

8.19 30/4 

596 12/1 

6.03 

6.06 

7.67 

830 30/4 

538 12/1 

8.19 

6.17 

73 4 

529 30/4 

638 12/1 


'"p 

637 

6.18 

633 

6.16 

7.75 

7.79 

838 30/4 

8.30 30/4 

5.96 12/1 
6.09 12/1 

637 

634 

7.71 

635 30/4 

597 12/1 

8.18 

516 

7.5S 

533 30/4 

508 1/1 


• + ■ 


IndaKcn ratei 


Inflation rate 1094 


'si: 



Open 

Settprlce Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voL Open InL 

Mar 

102.68 

102.86 -036 

10232 

102.64 

97,799 

137,042 

Jiai 

102.00 

102.16 -036 

102.16 

10230 

142 

2,513 

Sep 

101.76 

101.82 -03B 

101.76 

101.76 

2 

- 

■ LONG 1BW FHStCH BOM3 OPTIONS (MATIF) 





Up to 5 yrs 
over 5 yrs 


239 

3.00 


2.97 

2.99 


323 

3.59 


3.72 S/8 
3.72 19/6 


2.94 13.2 

2.95 5/1 


220 

2.78 


2.17 

2.77 


2.59 

3.40 


3.07 5/8 
3.50 18/6 


2.14 13/1 
2.74 15/12 


Average gross recJeroptai are shown above. Cojpon Bands: Low: 09&-7V*: MecBunr HUi: 11% and over, t Flaf yield, vtd Yaar-to data 

Base values UK Gfiis (ndteas 3lA2<75 = 100.00 and Index -Linked 30/4/82 = 100.00. * 1997/98 highs OTd lows. . 


Strike 

Price 

Jsn 

- CALLS - 
Fab 

Mar 

Jan 

- PUTS - 
Fab 

Mar 

87 

4.94 

4.94 

4.34 

- 

0.02 

0.16 

98 

3.94 

3.97 

3.49 

0.01 

0.05 

039 

99 

2.S5 

3.04 

2 71 

0.02 

0.12 

050 

100 

230 

2.15 

2.03 

0.06 

032 

051 

101 

1.13 

157 

1.46 

0.1B 

0.43 

132 


FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Jen 16 Jan 15 Jsn 14 Jan 13 Jan 12 


Yr ago Low- 


Jra 16 Jan 15. Jan 14 Jen 13 Jan 12 Yreqb Htff Uwf. 


'*■ • r r*i 


Govt 8«cs. (UK) 1032S 10322 103^1 103.83 103.92 9523 10332 9331 Ffacrad inte re st 138.51 13349 13369 13383 13927 11706 13927 11522 
O FTSE Intamatnrel Ud 199S. Al rights reserved. ' for 1997/93 Govcnmanc Securioea Hgh Mice conAn t mL »27.X0 (DB/D1/35L low XO.tB (D3/D1/7SL Fbred Noh tacs 

ctaTtoHatton: 13327 (12AJ1/95. to. Sttsa (D3flT1/7SI. Beets ICXfc Goveremem Secutoes 15nW2» and Red hnmnl i«a ^ . . 


,r ., . 


UK GILTS PRICES 


EH. not M Cefe 23531 Puts IlLSZfJ. Prawu dafa aeon ML. CA 631778 Pus 102^*97. 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (UFFE)' DM250.000 lOOths of 100% 


Open Sen price Change Mgh Low EsL vol Open int. 
Ms 106.11 10330 -0.01 10337 106.04 182153 263223 

Jun 105.57 106.73 - 105.73 105^7 790 3886 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DM250,000 points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

10000 

10650 

10700 


CALLS 


PUTS 


Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

0.47 

056 

050 

1.14 

0.17 

0.56 

1.07 

151 

0.19 

059 

0.59 

0.91 

0.39 

0.79 

1.36 

1.68 

036 

058 

052 

0.72 

0.78 

1.08 

1.89 

1.99 


Hon 

U HU 

PrtOi£ + K- 

- 1991 
H9H 

Start- (Urn b IDRwTam) 





Tm4%gc 19988 

199 

787 

118 


116.1 

tab Blue 1996 

K7S 

- 

10M 


103% 

Tree 7i«(x 19B8# 

735 

725 

100 



HJIi 

Traafl 15<spc S8M 

1488 

715 

U6A 

-A 

IHi 

Esta 12pc 139B 

1155 

7.10 

icon 

-L 

109* 

Trees St^c T909tt . 

928 

701 107 Ux) 

-A 

105% 

imFUgRaiBSStt — 

- 

- 

100i 


100A 

£*b l?4« 1999 

1 157 

723 

105% 


111£ 

TraslIPspc 1996 

1004 

622 

ID*,’. 

-A 

108,% 

TtoBtec 19B9 tt 

687 

5.77 

9BR 


894 

Cna IDWpeiWD 


E7B 

105% 

-3 

100% 


Lew 


Eat *oL total Cola 57670 Puts 26768. Prewous day's open Int, Cana 208151 Puts 2628B3 
_ FUTURES 


■ NOTIONAL G 51 MAN BUND (BOBU 
(DTB) DM250.000 lOOlhs of 100% 


Trees 10DC20B3 

I3R Trees 11 Ian axn-4 

100 Trias tape BUM # 

TOO fmkgihpt '8B9-*.- 
51 CW 9^2DC 2004 

IRS Ifsa B\ec 700*14 

0^« Qjnr 9%* 2HB 

0A tritl0<2j*20® * 

5% Ires 12hpe 2003-5 _ 

1*1* Treas filmic JOOStl 

.. 864 86B Co» »pcro08__i 

-4 106 % rosjt fries 7>tfc2006tt 

rreas7kne2D06tt 

ireaBpcHKE-ett 

Tress 1 1 4ipe ZXB-/ 

Iras Blare 2007 « 

Trias 7!*pC 2007& 



Opan 

Sett price Change 

Hirii 

Low 

Mar 

10530 

10530 

+0.08 

10531 

104.92 

Jri 

104.62 

104.77 

+0.08 

104.62 

104.62 

Italy 






■ NOTIONAL FTALIAN GOVT. 

BOND (BTP) FUTURES 

lUFFEr Ura 200m lOOlhs ol 100% 




Open 

Sett pica Change 

High 

Law 

Mar 

117.10 

116.85 

-056 

117.15 

116.72 

Jun 

11040 

11630 

353 

116.45 

11630 


Est. vol Open int. 


150 


770 


cm Sire 

liras 13 x 2000 

Treai*pe 1836-1 

Ires Bpc 2000**. 

TretaRg tab 2001 

Trias 10 K 2001 

Cm 9 ‘yre 2001 ** — $ 

Cm store ZDOi 

Treasure 3001** 


Lorxlon damg. "Mbw Vor* ckamg. 

YlaUK Local mnrijx aOnaanl/Annulaad yield 1 
ux at 125 per cent tayatn by nennuents. 


Souca; tntarocbve Dnfa*T7 1tifcmifl» Le i 
. Yrifefc snown lor Haly axduda ivtlWiokllrg 


Eat vol Open tit 
86349 123362 

2490 14180 

■ ITALIAN GOVT. BOND FTP) FUTURES OPTIONS IUFFQ LSa200m IQOttri d 100% 

StnKe CALLS PUTS 

Price 
11650 
11TOO 
11760 


Com 10pc20(B $ 

Trees /pc 2002** 


Frit teRftataTn 


Mar 

Jun 

Mar 

Jun 

0.98 

153 

0.63 

153 

0.70 

1.07 

055 

1.77 

0,48 

058 

1.13 

2.06 


TritaKpcam 

£» 9PC2D0Z i 

Cm 

Tiw 8 k 2X6# 


823 

870 

KDU 

-ft 

10*fi 

887 

872 

104/. 

-ft 

105% 

1139 

6701i4%a) 

-ft 

HBA 

069 

7.14 

102* 

-ft 

116>4 

7.17 

6 SO 

103% 

-ft 

104g 

- 

- 

100% 


100 ,; 

816 

886 

109ft 

-ft 

112 s 

874 


-ft 

109 ,; 

800 

6S5 

H»ft 

-ft 

11013 

881 

850 

ioiii 

-A 

102ft 

11.47 

7.13 

104JJ 

-ft 

109ft 

885 

840 

113 

-ft 

113Ji 

884 

838 

1Q2U 

-ft 

KBft 

3.51 

842 

111ft 

-ft 

11213 

883 

843 

112ii 


172% 

815 

844 

i«M 

-ft 

111ft 

851 

844 

H4ft 

-ft 

ns,; 

7.43 

837 

10 m 

-ft 

icwi 

1I8S 

tn 

ne 

-ft 

M9R 


TriasGflc2D13** 


Trias 8CC 202)** 


_1 

H 

tett_ 

HU 

ncsE+v- 

- 190! 

1** 

85« 

835 

117ft 

-ft 

1I8ft 

1812 

867 

113% 

-A 



836 

1180 


119(1 

384 

S 13 81 A* 

-A 

91U 

807 

6JS 

?!7i| 

-ft 

lieu 


BIB 

103 

-ft 

icjg 

830 

623 

118% 


1ZU 


824 

125% 

-fe 

1J6H 

8<S 

636 

(Sft 

-A 

130» 


512 

114U 

-ft 

115ft 


8M 

I2*ft 

-% 

125,; 


8T2 

KBft 

-A 

(10ft 


8TB 

no,; 


mu 

7.54 

849 

106ft 

— i 1 * 

10 ® 

959 

842 

r/2\ 

-ft 

173{) 

728 

6I5H6BM 

-ft 

117% 


607 

106)1 

-A 

iisa 


842 

1354? 

-A 

13R) 


BB 

123ft 

-% 

124% 


tl» 

115% 

-A 

lies 

818 

811 

101A 

-A 

102ft 

7.13 

51212Sftxl 


127« 

707 

813127ftd 

-A 

T2B,; 

5J9 

800 


-A 

98ft 

676 

819 

114% 


115% 

EJ5 

614 

118)1 

-ft 

IIBli 

567 

606 

13M 


122ft 

873 

589 

130ft 

-% 

131% 

7i( 

tie 

IbBlJ 

-A 

159% 

843 

80 s 

17411 

-U 

1Z5U 

839 


67% 

-ft 

64ft 

517 

- 

57ft 


*A 

4/8 

- 

73% 

*U 

77(1 

658 

- ■ 

«5B 

-ft 


816 

- 

«a 

-ft 

«A 

828 

- 

mi 

-A 

40ft 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


gams 


Dollar 


Sterling 


D-Mark 


MONEY RATES 


MARKETS REPORT 


. .By Wchanl /Warns 

Sterlings finished the week 
eh the international cur- 
rency markets nestling just 
below- ' I)M3. as traders 
' revised their- views on UK 
Interest rates. 

■r The pound strengthened 
a lmos t a pfennig against the 
Wlaik to DM2.9911 by the 
end of trading hours in-Lon- 
don,- and- continued rising to 
DM&9950 in later trading. 

_• -The rise came after weak 
German retail' sales figures. 
-Klaus-Dieter Kuehbacher. a 
Bundesbank council mem- 
bfer f said there waus no need 
for an interest rate rise in 
Germany, but that a cut was 
not impossible. Market senti- 
ment expects further UK 
rate rises next month, after 
recent strong employment 
and wages data. 

- The Japanese yen contin- 
ued its good performance, 
yesterday gaining another 
Yl.S against the dollar to 


close at Y128.98 in Europe. 
The currency was helped by 
a 6 per cent rise in the Nik- 
kei, one of its biggest in 
recent years, on indications 
Japan's government is con- 
sidering further economic 
stimulus measures. 

. The D-Mark’s weakness 
meant the yen advanced to 
Y70.6. from Y71.3B. 

The Bank of Portugal cut 
its repurchase rate by 20 
basis points to s.i per cent 
and lowered its drain rate to 
4.8 per cent from 4.9 per 
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cent. The cut was expected, 
and the escudo remained at 
Esl0£2 to the D-Mark. 

■ Mr Kuehbacher was scep- 
tical of the lira's chances or 
joining monetary union in 
the first wave. He said: 
"There are good reasons for 


viewing Italy somewhat 
more critically, it has a very 
high debt level." 

"The ptalianl budget can 
only be managed so well 
because there are comfort- 
able long-term interest rates. 
Italy is stable now, but it 
must stay that way," he 
added. The lira fell against 
the D-Mark, down L2.6 to 
L984.9- The Italian bond mar- 
ket bore the brunt of the 
negative reaction. 

Mr Kuehbacher also said 
that, in Germany, "there is 
no economic need for higher 


interest rates, the economic 
data argue against it.” Ana- 
lysts said that bis comment 
that a rate cut was "not 
impossible" sparked selling 
of the D-Mark. 

■ The Irish pound spiked up 
to DM2.55 after Mr Kueh- 
bacher suggested the cur- 
rency might be revalued for 
European monetary union. 

In the text of a speech to 
be delivered in Frankfurt, 
Mr Kuehbacher said the 
punt was the only European 
Union currency to seriously 


deviate from its Exchange 
Rate Mechanism level. 

He attributed the strength 
of the punt to Ireland’s buoy- 
ant economic growth and 
attractiveness as an invest- 
ment option, as well as its 
close connection to sterling. 

The punt fell back to 
DM2.526 in later trading. 
Monday's meeting of EU 
finance ministers is expected 
not to discuss a possible 
revaluation, analysts said. 

■ The South African 
Finance Ministry approved 
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Closing Change Bd'tftar 


Day's MU 


One month Three months One year Bonk of 


Europe 

Austria 

Belgium 

Danmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece. 

IrabnO 

Holy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugri 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 

UK 

Ecu 

SDRt 


ISchi 21JWI7 +0.0507 3l9 - 515 2121581 218378 25X8238 3J 20.79 

(BFr} 61.7258 +01863 851 - 665 61.7710 61.4350 61.3282 4.1 60335 

(DKrJ 11.3922 +0XB95 866 - 977 11.4015 11.3366 11.3277 3.7 11.262 

FM). 33390 *0.0053 324 - 456 9.0520 93110 9301 B 43 8345 

(FFr) 103179 +0.0237 135 - 223 10.0286 937D6 93612 43 9399 

(DM] 23911 +03073 837 - 924 2.9946 23760 23739 4.0 2355: 

(Dr) 471 430 *0.796 079 - 780 471 914 469396 474305 -103 4B33B 

(EJ 7.7842 +03009 830 - 854 1.1890 1.17*1 1.1821 13 1.178 

(U 29(535 +1438 441 - 750 294824 293034 2928.13 12 2920.71 

(LFr) 61.7258 +0.1863 651 - MS 61 .7 BID 61.4350 613282 4.1 61936 

(Fit 33703 +03088 689 - 716 33731 33542 33496 42 nat 

[NKij 123424 +0.0524 3«9 - 499 123502 123780 123502 33 12.176 

(Es) 305334 +0333 66S - 000 306.004 304.339 30*352 2.6 302 92! 

(Pta) 253.473 +0.88 3E2 • 583 253S90 252.280 252.237 2£ 25TJ» 

(SKr) 13.1247 +0.0524 170 - 324 13.1327 138590 13041 23 12.982 

(SFr) 2.4449 +0.015 434 - 464 2.4467 2.4327 24171 63 2393 

ID - - - - - - - - 

1.5131 +0.0039 122 - 140 1.5141 15067 1.5051 3.2 1.407- 

- 1219749 - - .... 
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Closing Change B UMIet Day's mid 

mid-point on day spread high taw 


Austria fSch) 12.6535 -0.0288 510 - 559 12 901 5 12.8360 12631 5 2.1 12 792 

Belgium (BFr) 37.7055 -0 0615 910 - 200 37JB300 37 6440 37.634 2.3 3751 

Denmark (DKr) 6 9590 -0.0143 575 - 604 6.9852 6 9470 6.9484 69296 

Frtand (FM) 5.5215 -00222 130 - 24C 53539 5.5120 55111 22 5.492B 

Franca FFr) 6.1195 -0.014 185 - 205 6.1430 61117 6.1067 2.1 6.0891 

Gemony (DM) 15271 -00041268 - 274 1.8347 1.8240 1.8238 22 18178 

Gmoce (Dr) 2B7J37S -4X855 840 - 110 289360 £87.450 290525 -IIS 296^75 

IreUnd <E3 13834 - 0.0054 814 - 834 1.3880 13705 13817 07 13817 

Italy (U 1799.55 +0.74 910 - 000 1804.30 179400 10006 -0.7 1801.86 

Luxembourg (VJFrj 37.7055 -1X0615 910 - 200 37 8300 37 6440 37.634 2 2 3751 

Netherlands (HI 2.0588 -0XW2 565 • 590 2.0674 2 0552 2.0549 22 20478 

Norway (NKi) 7 £394 -O.0Q3 369 - 419 7.5889 75135 7.5267 2.0 7.5054 

Portuqd (ES 1S6820 -0S6 770 - 870 167.260 186.540 186.713 0.7 1B6412 

Spain (Pia) 154.B35 -0.305 BID - 360 155.390 154.690 154.74 0.7 154.495 

Sweden (SKr) 8.0173 -0.0052 148 • 196 8.0459 5.0044 80105 ID 7.9997 


Argentina. (Peso) 1.6361 +00069 356 -365 1.6367 1.6273 - - - - - 

BrazS ' • _ (RS> 1.8333 +00067 327 - 338 1.8340 1-8182 - - - - - 

Canada (C 3) 23514 *0.0708 503 - 524 23550 2.3S35 23SJ8 3.1 23243 ZB 22838 2.4 823 

Mexico (New Peso) 13.4206 -0.068 087 - 324 13.5309 133253 13.6303 -12.6 . 13.9112 -12 £ 15.0711 -11.7 

USA (S) ■ 1-8371 +00076 366 - 375 18378 1.6276 1.6269 18 1.622 1.9 1.6003 18 100.6 

Padfic/Mdda EastAUHca 

Auetrala (AS) 2*4723 -00425 703 - 743 2*4989 2.4577 25097 2.4 2.4995 2.4 2 >1574 25 865 

Hong Kong (HKS) 12.6645 +00533 599 - 690 12.6710 125960 12.6925 -7.7 128246 -65 184414 -6.6 

irkta (Fte) 655385 -03696 549 - 181 655540 655490 - - - - ... 

Israel (SI*) 58148 +05566 073 - 223 55250 5.6800 - - - ... 

Japan fYJ 211.155 -1572 040 - 270 212.140 208530 211567 7.1 208557 65 198.472 6.7 1205 

Malaysia (MS) 65687 -01629 500 -683 7.1265 6.7364 75125 1.7 75177 05 7.1848 -25 

NewZariand, (N2S) 2.7801 -0.0432 7B1 - 820 25191 2.7651 28263 -15 25311 -1.1 25432 -07 1035 

PhUppfneG (Paso) 87.7738 -0.0113 734 -744 68.1964 675411 68.4502 -11.B 695712 -125 704644 -12.B 

Sard Arabia. (SR) 6.1403 +05281 382 -424 6.1431 6.1058 6.1056 13 85913 1 A 6.0322 15 

Sh^apree (S3) 25354 -0.0349 330 - 37B 25849 2.7836 25918 -9.0 25082 -58 25629 -32 

SouSl AMai (R) 0.1370 +0026 323 - 417 8.1481 85868 8.1659 -8.4 65633 -7.6 6.6374 -65 

South Korea (Won) 265059 +36.75 147 - 830 267B5S 258151 - - - - 

Taiwan. (7$ 555577 -05102 040- 114 56.4672 S5.1034 555996 15 55.1645 15 545557 15 

Thofiand (Bt) 865819 +0.1173 488-150 873170 755510 37/4061 -11.7 885405 -105 968556 -118 

t Rates lor A* is. BkaaOircpreeikliliw Pound Scot tstHe snow on^r the bst Saw U«*ni4 ptaon’ Swrtng irata coloiMl by lha Bar* of England . Bare 
sue rage 189Q >10H rttorrWaMdTJatt. Bkt rtfsr. me mot Mai and toread rare ki both Ato ana me DoSor table are dartved fcom THE WUfflBTTBtS 
CL03WG SPOT nl POPWARD HATE omcos. Some nubia mi iou«J«l by On F.T. 

The mdMnge iffies pmtad n Bus tebta be dn anflebto on me nenw a MacffwwwJTxam 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Jan. 16.. j BFr CKr FFr DM ffi L H MCr Es Pta 

Belghin 100 ' 18.46 1023 4.846 1,919 . 4773 0460 2000 '4055 4106 

ZXenmadi (DKr) . 54.18 . 10 0794 2.626 1.030 2536 2.958 1033 2685 2225 

Franca (FFr) 61.62 1157 10 2388 1.182 2941 3384 12-32 3053 253.0 

Germany (DNQ " " 2064 3.809 ’3349 1 0396 984.9 1.127 4.126 102-2 84.74 

Ireland.' . (K). 52.12 9.620 .0480 2526 1 2488 2348 1042 2563 214.0 

Italy . (U ■ 2 095 0.387 0340 0.102 0040 100 0114 0419 1038 8.604 

Netherlands (FI) 1831 3.380 2372 0887 0351 874.1 1 3.662 90.74 7521 

Norway fl+Ki) , - 50.01 8330 0117 2.423.0959 2387 3731 10 2478 205* 

.POdugal (Es). 20.16 3.725 3276 0878 0387 9633 1:102 4.036 100. 82.68 

Spain (Pta) 2435 4/494 3852 1.180 0.467 1162 1 330 4869 120.7 100 

Sweden (SKr) . 47.03 8.680 7.633 2279 0802 2245 2568 0404 2330 1931 

Switzerland (BFr) 2525 4.660 4.097 1323 0.484 1205 1.379 5348 1251 1037 

-UK tD 61.73 11.39 10.02 2891 1.184 2946 3370 1234 3058 2535 

'Canada (C$) 2635 -4845 4280 1372 0.504 1253 1/433 5249 130.1 1078 

USA (5) - 37.71 5959 6.120 1.827 0.723 1800 2.059 7.539 1868 1548 

Japan (Y) 2923 5395 4.744 1.417 0.56V 1395 1596 5845 1448 1208 

Ecu - 40,80 7530 6821 1877 0.783 1947 2228 ai58 202,1 167 . 5 

Dertsh Kroner. Reach Ftmc. Kcnm^an Kmna. and Swniui Kronor per 10; BJgbn Bane. Yen, Eecudo. Lira ent Penn par 100. 


1/4382 1.4327 1.4349 T2 14328 


Norway (NKi) 75394 -0003 369 - 419 7.5609 75135 7.5267 2.0 7.5054 

Fonuqal (Es) 186 820 -026 770 - 870 1B72G0 1B6540 186713 0.7 186 412 

Spain (Pta) 154.B35 -0805 BIO - 360 155890 154.690 154.74 0.7 154.495 

Sweden (SKr) 8.0173 -0.0052 148 - 196 a 0459 50044 88105 10 7.9997 

Switzerland (SFr) 1/4935 +00022 930 • 910 1.4996 1.4908 1.4661 4.4 1.4782 

UK (£) 18371 +00076 366 - 375 15378 15275 1.6345 18 1.6296 

Ecu - 1.0820 +0.0023 81G - 825 1.0838 1.0765 1.0833 -M 10356 

SORT - 0.74671 - - .... 

Americas 

Argentina (Peso) 08994 -00005 994 - 994 0.9996 08993 

Brazil (RSJ 1.1199 -0.0011 196 - 199 1.1203 1.1162 

Canal! (CS) 1.4384 -0.0002 361 - 366 1/4382 T.4327 1.4349 12 1/4326 

Mexico (New Peso) 0.1980 -0.08 330 - 030 80040 8.1910 8.303 -15-4 8485 

USA (5) ..... 

PadHcfMMde East/Africa 

Australia (AS) 15102 -0.0331 094 - 110 18120 1.4938 10094 08 10068 

Hong Kong (HKSl 7.7362 -08033 355 - 368 7.7410 7.734S 7.7912 -80 78837 

Incfca (Rs) 398500 -0.425 500 - 500 400700 39.7400 

Inrael (Shk) 3-B131 +08179 095 - 167 3.6174 30915 

Japan (Y) 126885 -1.505 950 - 020 130.200 128890 12142 5.3 127035 

Malaysia (MS) 4.1903 -0.1195 S55 - 950 4.3800 4.1300 4.1913 -0.3 4.2QZ8 

Naw Zealand (NZ$) 18962 -0.0345 975 -989 1.6992 1.6613 1.7013 -2 2 1.7067 

Phlippines (Pew) 41^1000 -02 500 - 500 412000 412000 41838 -13.3 42826 

Baud Arabia (SR) 3.7509 -08002 506 - 511 3.7506 3.7505 3.7524 -0.5 3.755 

Singapore (SS) 1.7320 -0.0295 310 - 330 1.7700 18835 1.743 -72 1.754 

South Africa (R) 4.9705 -0.006 £90 - 720 4.9895 42650 5.012 -10.0 58073 

South Korea (Won) 161680 ♦ 15 400-400 1645.00 161000 

Taiwan (It) 338155 -0.164 920 - 390 332270 33.7900 338265 -0.4 33848 

■Rutland (Bt) 522500 -0.175 000-000 538000 488000 53845 -92 53265 

+ BOR rate per S lor Jan IS. BkVaffer spreads in ttie Dolbr Spot Ode dew only the lost throe decknai ptecea. 
US aarency. J.P. Morgan nonMI ndjcn Jon 15: Base avoage I99C-10O. 

The oc Ka nga rvteo printed in thte table ora also muUbh on Dm Henul ad http^/www jrTxom 
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EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Jan IB Ecu can. Rate Change % +/- from % sp 


Ireland 

Italy 

Finland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Franca 

Austria 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belglwn 


0.79870? 

1606.48 

5-85424 

183.826 

107.398 

7.34555 

6.45863 

13.5485 

2.16979 

1.92573 

39.7191 


Rate 

against Ecu 

Change 
on day 

% +/- from 
cen. rate 

K spread 
v weakest 

0.782502 

-1009136 

-383 

4.82 

1946.05 

+23S 

2.08 

0.61 

598281 

-0.00098 

230 

0.49 

167.555 

+0.074 

238 

0.41 

202.165 

+0.081 

241 

038 

7.52979 

+0.00212 

231 

0.18 

6,62438 

♦100517 

2.57 

0.13 

129099 

+0.0048 

237 

0.03 

232785 

+0.0008 

238 

0.02 

197718 

+100063 

2.67 

102 

417904 

+0.0167 

2.70 

0.00 

311.598 

-032 

5.53 

-2.68 

0382091 

-0 001538 

-16.52 

23 02 


> (IMM) DM 125200 per Dm 


i YEN FUTURES (IMM) Yen 128m per Yen 100 



Open 

Settprioe Change 

High 

Mar 

0-5475 

15475 

03501 

Jim 

03504 

15501 

0.5525 

Sep 

.. - . 

15524 

■ - 


Low Est. vol Open int 


■ FRANC FUTURES ((MM) SFr 125.000 per SFr 


0.6790 0.67B7. +0;0008 0.6815 0.6785 

' - 02852 +02008 0.6880 



Open 

Sett pries 

Chonga 

High 

Mar 

0.7767 

17805 

+10031 

17872 

Jun 

17950 

17905 

+10031 

0.7963 

Sep 

R STB 

0.8082 

ilmg ran 

03005 
IRES (IMM 

+0.0032 
1) 262.500 

0.8062 
per £ 

Mar 

1.6248 

1.6296 

+0.0050 

1.6336 

Jui 

1.6150 

1.6218 

+03050 

1.8250 

Sep 

- 

1.6144 

+10050 

1.6180 


Low 

EsL vol Open mt. 

0.7741 

31185 

80,936 

D.7904 

53 

2367 

18020 

159 

340 

1.6228 

5,504 

33,998 

13150 

13 

1401 

- 

2 
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NON ERM MEMBERS 

Greece 295869 371.598 -082 5.53 -2.68 

UK 0 793103 0882091 -0 001538 -16.52 23 02 

£oi oarxrof s« Pj ffw Bropeai Cormsotn. Ctnemwt ere it deacenJng reborn SBengut 

Peceitage chonges are lor Ecu; a podtne dungs denotes a week nxrantyOnmgence stun ttu taw: 
between taw spreads ihe parcentage dSmnce betoeen tna actual mna and Ecu cwsral rates tor a 
cunency. and me rnartnum petroBad pa n enaga dnttlon ot die ora«ya marlM rjte horn sc Ecu 
carnal rate. 17«/9T: Sterflng uspended hint ERM ftfcEtmera cwcuteted by the Fmancui TWrws 


■ PKBJVDfiLPWA SEC/S OPTIONS E31850 (cents per pound) 


Previous day's voL Cals nTa Putt rva . Ptw. da/a open kt. CJG nfa Puts rva 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jan 16 • Over- 7 days 

night notice 




One Three Six 

month morahs months 


Interbank Sterling 7ft - 6 . 7> 4 - 7 7*a - 7** 7ft - 7,\ 7% - 7\ 7% - 7>2 
Ste*>gC0s - . - 7,1-7% 7ft-7l Z 7JJ-7S 7ji - 7» 

Treaoury BHa . ' . .J-' -•'• - 7^ - 7lg 7ft - 7ft - • 

Bank BBs - - 7*- 71, 7JJ-7A 7,1- 7ft 

'.iflON iithoriiy.dbpB. 7ft - 7 71+ - 71, 7B ■ 7J4 7i5.- TJS 7» - 7JJ 7JJ_. 7lJ 
Cfectart Makat' depe 7ft - 7 ft 7ft - 7ft - : - : 

LK clsedng bank baae lending rale 7^4 per cent from Nov 6, 1997 

" _. Uptol 1-3 3-6 .. . 6-6 9-12 

TTiorKh month . months raonthfi umiths 

Certs^ofTax dgx (EIOO.OCK^ - 2h ^2 .5.- 5 4\ 

Cette ol ita Qaa. under E100200 la 2ijpc. Dapa aia wH tnkwi ' kr cadi it+pc. 

Are. tender ru of tfiacdtrt on Jn B. 68748pc. EC(33 fired rate Sife Export Fkranca. Mato 

up day Dae 31, 1S97. Agreed at* ter period Jan 28. 1BB9 to Feb 24, ion. Sdrem II asape. 
r te terenoe rtee tte parted No» 2S. 199/ td Dec 31. 1807. Sdrames WAV /.7UBpc. Ftanee 
. Uocaw a*w Amo Bpc ewe Jan 1. 1998 


E MONTH STCWJHO FUTURES (UFFE) £500000 potnts ot 100% 
Open Sari price Change High Low Ese. voi Open InL 
92.44 92-42 -084 9ZM 92.40 2384 B 142680 

92.54 93/48 -006 92.54 92.46 47002 126519 

92.72 92.64 -009 92.72 92.63 27S32 101143 

92.90 9285 -0/08 92.92 9285 14619 91542 

9389 93.07 -085 93.12 93.06 5920 73557 

I on APT. AB Open irate bo try- are ter previous day. 


■ SHORT STERLING OPTIONS (UFFE) £500800 points ot 100% 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9225 

033 

035 

153 

106 

0.12 

114 

9250 

039 

0.19 

135 

117 

031 

031 

9275 

032 

n re 

032 

035 

0.36 

133 


EsL voL total. Cals 9648 Puts 11701. PreufeuB rfaye open mt. Cole 1BB339 Puts 169081 


Adam & Company 725 
AHed Irish Bank [GB1 725 
•Henry Ansbacher 725 
Banco Bcbao Vtrcaya 725 
Bank ot Cyprus 725 

Bert, cf Ireland 72S 

Bank of Inrta 725 

Bank of Scotland 72S 

Barclays Bank 725 

Bnt Bk of kfld East 725 
•Brown ShptyS Co Lri 725 
CUbankNA 725 

Clydesdale Bank 725 
The Co-operanve Bank 7 25 
CounsACo 725 

C^irus Popriej Bank 725 
Duncan Lawrie 725 


Exeter Trust Umted 625 
RnancH 8 Gon Bank 8.00 
•Robert Fleming 8 Co 7 25 
•Gumness Mahon 725 
HetdiBer* AG Zurich 725 
•Hantiros Bank 725 
HeroatteS Gen kwBk.725 
C. Hoars & Co 725 
Hongkong & Shanghai 725 
■nuBStec Bank (UK1 LM725 
Julan Hocbe Bank 725 
•UqMte Joseph S Sore 725 
Lloyds Bank 725 

MdtendBank 72S 
NalWefimlrster 725 
•Roa Brothers 725 
Royal BkofScoSand 725 
ScoOeh WktewG Bank 725 


•SingerS Fnedbnder 725 
•Smtti&Wfflamson 725 
Sun Banking Carp LU 725 
TSS 725 

Urataa Bank of Kuwait. 725 
□ray Trust Bar* Pic 725 
Whaeaway Laldbvr 72S 
Yoriuttre Bank 726 

• Members ol London 
Investment BanMng 
Assodabon 
* In admmfetration 


Switzerland 

US 

Japan 

1* 

5j 

K 

IX 

5ji 

1ft 

5£ 

* 

U 

K 

* 

S SLEOfl FT London 

Interbank Fbbg 

5L: 

5% 

b^b 

US Dotar CDs 

- 

5-37 

539 

5.41 

ECU Linked Da 

- 

41 

J'/* 

4 ir 

SDR Linked Ds 

- 

3\ 

3 7 h 

3Z 


2.75 320 

1.00 


the removal of the cash hold- 
ings limit on authorised 
dealers, the Reserve Bank 
announced yesterday. 

The foreign currency hold- 
ings limit was abolished, 
subject only to certain 
restrictions regarding the 
purpose and placement of 
some funds, the bank said. 
Analysts welcomed the gov- 
ernment's removal of cash 
limits on dealers, seeing it as 
a step that would assist the 
Reserve Bank in its with- 
drawal from the forward 
market. 


S UKW Mortraik tang raws are altered rates tor Si Dm qumd n tf» market by bur 
reterenas banka ai 11am each woriwig day. Tile bams ore. EkrtLwt. Trust. Bonk at Tokyo 
Masuban. Barmy* and Nxbnai Yfe 3 nruroMf. 

Ura raw, are enown hi aw domastc Mcrvv fetes, U&i CDs. ECU a SDR Ltiwd Dapasn (Dal 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Jam 16 Short 7 days One Three Six One 

term nonce month months months year 


Belgian Franc 
Danish Krone 
German Mart. 
Dutch GuWer 
French Franc 
PoRugume Esc 
Spaneh Peseta 
Sierimg 
Swos Franc 

Canadian Oskar 
US Ddler 
Italian bra 
Japanese Yen 
Asian SSmg 


3.1 - S'* 31* 

3fi 

3ft -3ft 3ft 
3ft - 3 3l 2 
3ft -311 313 

4ii-4fl 4{» 
4SJ-4J1 48 
7 - 67 £ 7 li 
iHl 111 

-A - -ift 4j| 
5ft -5ft 5ft 
*h - 5b eft 
j; - i* h 
-h ■ 1'2 9 


3ft 3ft - 3ft 
3!i 312-311 
aii 3IJ-31I 
3^ 3jJ - 3js 
3^8 3*2 -3U 
4^ 4jJ - 4^ 
■»il 4fi-4>+ 
7ft 713 - 711 

1ft 1ft -1ft 

4ft 4iJ-4ft 

513 5ft -5ft 
6ft 6ft -6ft 
ft b - *8 

6 ID ■ S 


3ft - aft 
3i: - 3\i 
3j? - 3J3 
3h ■ 3u 
31? - 3<2 
JJ3-4B 

■«a - afi 

713 - 713 
iii - ift 
4 s H ' 4ft 
5ft - 5j? 

Vf 

10 - e 


3*8 - 313 
4 « 
3ii - 3ftS 
3^ -3*6 
3L» - 3ft 

4ft 413 
7*8 - 7*2 
1ft -1ft 

4\i - Jl 2 
5i? ■ 513 
5*. - 5 £]■ 

13 - 
to - a 


One 

315 - 3i l 
4ft - 4ft 
3ii - 3ii 
- 312 
3il - 3j{ 
413 -43g 
4ji - 4ji 
7*1 - 71} 
1*1 - ll 2 
4B - 412 
sit-513 
5*< - 5ft 
Ji - *b 
10 - a 


Short term rates are cal lor the US Don* and Yen. others: lug days.' notice 


■ THREE MONTH PBOR FUTURES (MATTFlPans Interbank oftared rate 



Open 

Sett pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open int 

fAar 

96.34 

96.36 

♦133 

9636 

96.34 

9.631 

77.323 

Jui 

96 21 

9623 

+131 

9634 

9620 

6.737 

45.51 1 

Sep 

96.10 

96.15 

-027 

9113 

96.0 9 

6.051 

31.372 


One month Three months One year Jpttagjn 
Rate \JPK Rote %Pa Rate C . ; .PA pdex 


■ THREE MONTH EURO MARK FUTURES lUFFE)" DMIrn pewits ol 10091. 


16 1026 
1 a 101.7 

1.4 1014 

1.7 798 
18 IG2 6 
16 102.4 

-9.7 650 
-18 

03 752 
18 101.7 
18 100.9 
13 966 
12 918 
12 76.1 
06 84.7 
36 106.7 

1.8 1046 
-13 



Open 

Sen price Change 

Hicfl 

Low 

ESI. vol 

Open uil 

Mat 

96 34 

96.37 

+0X12 

96 39 

96.33 

39538 

312594 

Jin 

96.19 

9635 

+0.03 

9537 

36.19 

58407 

346369 

Sep 

98.10 

96.15 

+0.03 

9117 

96.09 

52662 

242443 

Dec 

95 95 

96.00 

+103 

9101 

95.93 

50216 

224105 

■ ONE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES OJFFE)- DM 3m points Of 100«ft 


Open 

Sett pnoa Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voi Open kit 

Jan 

- 

9143 

-10! 

. 

- 

0 

966 

Feb 

- 

96.46 

-102 

- 

- 

0 

133 

Mar 

- 

96 43 

- 

- 

- 

0 

150 

Apr 

- 

9140 

- 

- 

- 

0 

50 

R THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFE)" LI 000m points of 1004k 


Open 

Sett pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi Open int. 

Mar 

9439 

9435 

-0.08 

94.4? 

0434 

42951 

135413 

Jun 

95.15 

95.08 

-112 

95.16 

95.08 

47516 

133923 

Sep 

95.52 

95.44 

-0.12 

96.53 

95.44 

21318 

92373 

Dec 

95.65 

95 63 

-0.06 

95.67 

95.61 

21711 

113106 

■ THREE MONTH EURO SWISS FRANC FUTURES (UFFE) SFrlm poWsd 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Law 

EsL vol Open ire. 

Mar 

9141 

98.44 

-0.05 

9145 

95 39 

9385 

72748 

Jun 

9839 

96.31 

-0.06 

9632 

9138 

6304 

36309 

Sep 

9119 

0830 

-0.06 

9832 

96.18 

1776 

20612 

Dec 

9100 

9102 

-0.06 

98.04 

98.00 

1020 

10788 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 1009k 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol 

Open ire. 

Mar 

9932 

9932 

+0X12 

9932 

9932 

200 

n/a 

Jun 


9933 

+101 


. 

0 

n/a 

Sep 

- 

99.34 

+0.01 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

R THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points of 1004» 



Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol Open irtL 

Mar 

95.64 

95.66 

+0.01 

95.68 

95.64 

843 

8484 

Jun 

95.68 

95.70 

+0.03 

95.70 

95.ee 

653 

6862 

Sep 

95.66 

95.71 

+0.03 

95.72 

85.64 

1749 

8782 

Dec 

95.81 

9537 

+0.0? 

95.87 

95.81 

310 

4170 


UFFE tutuw aba traded on APT 


THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim points ot 100% 



Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol 

□pen InL 

Mar 

94.44 

94.4? 

-0.02 

94.45 

9*41 

81435 

482.250 

Jun 

94.54 

94/48 

-105 

94 3S 

9447 

78396 

400XE2 

Sep 

94.55 

9449 

-0.06 

94.57 

94.47 

84.733 

284,500 


■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 1009b 


Mar 

9122 

95.21 

-1.04 

95.22 

95.19 

349 

7.786 

Jim 

9526 

9123 

-0.07 

95.27 

95.23 

12 

1.981 

Sep 

- 

95-27 

-0.06 

- 

95.27 

10 

39 


Afl Open inereei ftps, m tor pravtaus day 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMIm points oM009n 


Sinks 

Price 

Jan 

Feb 

CALLS “ 
Mar 

Jun 

Jan 

Feb 

PUTS — 
Mar 

Jun 

9625 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

0.13 

0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.13 

0650 

0 

0.0? 

103 

104 

0.13 

115 

0.16 

129 

8675 

0 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.38 

0.39 

0.39 

0.51 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.63 

0.63 

163 

0.75 


ESL WL rotaJ. Celts 10053 Puts 7532 Previous doy 1 * open teu. Cab 31M35 Puis 3400E1 
R EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 1009 b 


Strive 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jim 

Sep 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9850 

108 

0.11 

0.12 

0.14 

030 

04? 

9875 

0.03 

0.05 

0.07 

0.34 

140 

0 62 


EsL vcL total, Cate U Pus 0 Prowoo3 day's open Ira, CJfe 8SO Pure 2595 


EUROLIRA OPTIONS (UFFE) L 1000m poms of 100% 


Stnke 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9425 

0.23 

188 

1.25 

0.13 

0.05 

0.06 

9450 

0.11 

0.66 

1.02 

0.26 

0.08 

006 

9475 

0.04 

0.46 

0.80 

0.44 

0.13 

0.11 


EsL vol tot N. Cob 11847 Pub 2394. Previous (tty's open me. Cab 166766 Pus 73850 

■ PHILADELPHIA SC D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62.500 (9 per DM) 


Stnka 

Price 

Jan 

- CALLS - 
Feb 

Mar 

Jen 

- PUTS ~ 
Feb 

Mar 

1540 

0.53 

0.84 

1.24 

- 

0.31 

0.54 

1545 

0.17 

0.64 

0.05 

0.05 

0.50 

0.73 

0650 

- 

141 

0.70 

042 

0.77 

0.99 


Previous day’s vol., Cob nfa Puts nfa . Prev. day's won an_ Cates, nfa Puts n/a 


■ OTHER CTRHEWCSBS 

Jan IS E S 

CteCb Rp 57.98&1 - 58JJ756 35.4310 - 354660 

ttengary 338674 ■ 335143 207 0G0 - 207.110 

Fas 491260 - 490B80 300060 - 300000 

XinaS 06000 - 0.5016 0 3060 - 03063 

Puand 57936 - 58049 36400 - 36450 

Bus* 98638-98709 60270 - 600 
UAJE. 58109 - 50145 35720 - 1E730 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCES 

The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
page In Monday's edition 


All Futures, Options 

& Margined Forex 

Contact James Allan 

,4 TetOI7l jj7 W) 

time . ' F»cOI7»?37W7 

l n - • WiSriclMptfwira.eflLCOui 
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REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 






TEN 



For more irrfo and FREE demo disc eci;: 

+44 (0)1 71 405 1004 


Aat axoQrklCamlmeaarhadeladweaBi^ ipnad 
btt^. tburi 7J0W ■ 9.1SpB. Arooreli wire 48 In. 

1 fwamw9pr«Nr«awMl4.po5p6W 
fix bnsdwn rad ewfauteii a*017M308500 


For a 

Great Spread 
of BeU 


Petroleum Arcus hurcoean Natural Gas Report 


Petroleum Argus 


ItenCnnDETOWQRinCXTfiSDOSgprt&MiaMaDd^'t 

sB»r(apK«ricowriBgowr2DOc«gaidaii a ra wl A ^ 

Mib ' lh afchnirfoftafaofiPB'foBriilftWWiPOOt. 
C0sndraged>3^iMDdap □RaKtpWa BiSahatiacs. Forjmke 
otl^lk.DEpbKidcfiarM 171 D343n{brdrtAaCta^lRsnliMiL 


Futures 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


UteUXSJCLMl. Semi» will stow y« bow the omteu REALLY wotIl^ T he 
amaaig trading techniques of the legendary W.D. Gann can increase yottf 
pruCbMdcoBais yew lasses. hm»7T7mi’s the scan. 

Book you FREE rjus Pbome B1*I 474 0880 ^riMtoitnu " 


From Data Broadcasting Cnrporaiioi) 




!;s! fe aiebai : 

M.. ;nn= A J 

C'jrfe7rvi55> 



Real 7 #i//esTQQ/mth 

futures and forex from *»¥Wl ll* VI 



IM YOUR COUNTRY NOW 
70 Countries oiross Europe, the 
Middle Eqj) and Africa • from Iceland 




• PJo* ask about uurMirt^CD-Rom containing 145 tectttticay 
Antfusis. data and uUHte wograms tor hist £34J0 Ssid. PSP 



to Mas<ow, from firifand lo Yemen 

s r ,d News 


’ 1 

Coll 01 SI -730 1600 for free details of both offers 



www.dbceuro.com 



http://www.unioncal.com 

F.X. FUTURES & OPTIONS 24 HOURS 

0171 522 3333 


regulated 


OPTIONS 1 RERKF.I.EY FUTURES I.IMITF.p 


& FOREX 

PRIVATE CLIENTS 
WELCOME 


58 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIN 3RD 
TEL: 017J.6M 1 1SS FAX: 0J71 495 00H 
http://irvir.bILtt.Dk 


Fast Fills. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 

UIND-ll'ALDOCK fif COMPANY 

S-13 fitiwi'II .Si. • Lt)i:tl»r, EClY-l'JP 


* 5 - *25 

Fntera & Options, rotmd-tnni 
Institntinul farke 
hr pirate dints. 

0800-262472 

London: 0171-24T-1TU1 
Gtmuv.OUMlSUfi 
Svitzerhni:IS0C55S33S 

mnrlnHj-nJdottiMfl 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JANUARY 17/JANUA&Y 1&4$9$ 


TOP Five OVER 1 YEAR 

CF Slew Utilities 1.378 

Exeter Capital Growth \£TT 

Old Mutual Swiss Equities 1,363 ixcq 

Royal London European Growth 1,348 
Fleming Select American 1 .342 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

OM Mutual Thailand Acc 295 
HSBC Singapore & Malaysian Gift 333 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 351 
Save & Prosper Korea 386 
Fidelity ASEAN 371 


Save & Prosper Korea 



200 1 


1997 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
NatWest UK Smaller Cos 2,760 

GAtorto America Growth 2£16 

.Johnson Fry Slate Growth 2,432 1000 

H3l Samite US SmaBer Cos 2,205 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 2.191 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Old Mutual TftaBand Acc 

Save & Prosper Korea 
Schroder Seoul 
gg Baring Korea 

Henderson Japan SmaBer Cos 


GA North America Gth 



97 90 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Old Mutual European 3^39 

GA North America Growth 3,176 
Jupiter European 3,113 3500 

fnvesra European Gnwft 3,D47 
Gartroore European SelOpps 3,037 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Save &Prosper Korea ■ 

0M Mutual Thafland Acc - 
Baring Korea 

HendBraon Japan SmaBer Cos 
Baring Japan Sunrise 


Jupiter European 


M&G Japan 



94 95 96 9798 


TOP FIVE OVER tO YEARS - s ■' 

fSCUSSfarf Com pani es; ' . -i’lOJCB. , 

tSISsnueiUS SmaBer Cos .-- 8.982- ^ f 

FraBSoatonHeaffli 7^34 ijboo ■ - ^ 

SA North Amerira Growth . 7;0ff itAa>r —: 

Sarftnan? American Bner Oft .7,029 / 

1 . 20 © 

BOTTOM FIVE OV^ IO YEARS ^ 
Barclays Japan k>c . 

Warertey A ustra la sia n Gotd 
Henderson Japart SmaBer Cob 
•S& 6 JapaaAcc 
Baring Japan Stffirfse 




mo ■■ i * A i 

88 90 a2v}.'94>^.9B.V; 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 

International 




Source* REUTERS (Teb 0162^511311) 


1 ■ Indices 

1 ;. -:r\r ■£) 


5 

Jv 

Vc. 


Average Unit Trust 

1028 

1348 

1683 

2904 

35 

25 

Average Investment Trust 

1117 

1402 

2031 

3274 

4.7 

5.1 

Bank 

1039 

1115 

1198 

1804 

00 

5.7 

Budding Society 

1036 

1111 

1201 

1805 

Oil 

5A 

Stockmsrket FTSE AB-Share 

1211 

1754 

2110 

3726 

06 

3 2 

Inflation 

1040 

1101 

1149 

1549 

03 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year IE) 

3 

S 

10 ' 

/oteatyYtd* 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1158 

2432 

2608 

4742 

3.0 

0.8 

OM Hartley Growth 

1195 

1972 

2359 

2623 

25 

0.5 

Jup/ter UK Growth 

1090 

1970 

2776 

. 

2L4 

2.1 

Mercury Recovery 

1078 

1946 

2097 

2497 

32 

1.6 

Standard Life UK Eq Growth Acc 1079 

1893 

2094 

3912 

25 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1113 

1603 

1918 

2803 

2.7 

1.7 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1297 

1886 

2308 

3200 

2.6 

2.6 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1162 

1786 

1905 

2584 

25 

2.8 

Perpetual Income 

1157 

1753 

2394 

3582 

2.7 

2.3 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1163 

1741 

2069 

3144 

25 

34 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1257 

1732 

- 


34 

2.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1149 

1584 

1867 

2923 

2.7 

2.4 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





NatWest UK Smaller Cos 

1117 

2760 

- 

- 

35 

1.0 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1103 

2129 

2751 

2888 

35 

0.3 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1067 

1980 

- 

. 

3.0 

1.4 

AES Smaller Companies 

1041 

1938 

2288 

. 

24 

1.1 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1061 

1366 

2380 

2600 

24 

0.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

998 

1456 

1926 

2255 

34 

1.6 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1156 

2004 

2869 

4760 

2 2 

3.8 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1189 

1765 

2330 

3027 

2.4 

3.3 

Lazard UK Income 

1143 

1757 

2189 

3705 

25 

42 

Newton Higher Income 

1224 

1737 

1860 

3282 

2.7 

4.0 

Metropolitan UK Income 

1192 

1734 

1995 

3690 

25 

3.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1149 

1562 

1920 

2898 

25 

4.1 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




HSBC High Income 

1195 

1661 

- 

. 

24 

55 

AberdeenProlific Extra Income 

1121 

1615 

1907 

2771 

2A 

3.9 

Edinburgh High Distnbution 

1166 

1598 

1932 

2239 

2A 

3.6 

CIS UK Income 

1210 

1593 

1879 

. 

2J5 

3.5 

Midland Monthly Income 

1210 

1579 

. 

. 

22 

3.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1122 

1439 

1762 

2431 

2.1 

5.1 


1 year © 3 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1123 178S 2399 

Perpetual High Income 1184 1694 2339 

Credit Suisse High income Port 1149 1637 2091 

Canfife Income Dts 1156 1580 1907 

NP1 UK Extra Income Inc 1072 1559 1963 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1114 1545 1964 


10 Vcfatfiyrtm 


lyaarfl 3 


10 IftjfcatyYfc* 


1221 1477 1773 
1180 1460 


M UK Fixed Interest 

AberdeenProlffic Fa Interest 
CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 
M&G Corporate Bond 
Dresdner RCM Preference Inc 
CU PPT Preference Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Gift 

Bamg Exempt Fixed Interest 1227 1466 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 1167 1405 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 1172 1383 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 1149 1367 

Murray Acumen Reserve 1132 1363 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1103 1274 


I486 

1481 


- 

3.1 

1.1 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1206 

2191 

2827 

4758 

35 

12 

- 

2j4 

2.6 

Framfington Health 

997 

2127 

2050 

7334 

7.1 


- 

25 

3.9 

Framfington Financial 

1280 

2039 

2508 

6359 

35 

Q.9 

2686 

24 

3.1 

AberoteenPro&fic Technology 

976 

1994 

2808 

7022 

7.1 

- 

- 

24 

3.1 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1176 

1863 

2480 

4210 

3l1 

15 

2652 

25 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1043 

1331 

1677 

009? 

34 

1.0 




■ Nth America 







2568 

1 A 

74 

GA North America Growth 

1260 

2516 

3178 

7071 

45 

0.0 

- 

14 

75 

HH 1 Samuel US SmaBer Go’s 

1076 

2205 

2S24 

8882 

55 

_ 

- 

14 

6.3 

Dresdner R CM America Sm Co 

1125 

2142 

2103 

4208 

4.7 

. 

2535 

15 

7.6 

Royal & SunAfl Nth America 

1272 

2141 

2736 

5916 

44 

0.3 

2690 

24 

65 

Henderson American SmaB Cos 

1178 

2065 

2385 

63% 

52 

_ 

2125 

1.6 

6.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1142 

1773 

1959 

4585 

4 A 

0.5 




■ Europe 







- 

24 

6.5 

Jupiter European 

1096 

2069 

3113 

5792 

3 A 

as 

2149 

14 

5.7 

INVESCO Europe^) Growth 

1163 

2027 

3047 

4875 

42 

_ 

- 

24 

4.8 

Threadneedle Euro Set Gt Acc R 1180 

2008 

2795 

4166 

4 A 

0.1 

- 

1.7 

6.7 

Baring Europe Select 

1102 

1992 

2978 

4028 

32 

08 

- 

15 

6.1 

Newton European 

1257 

1958 

2448 

4638 

4.1 

. 

2061 

15 

55 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1142 

1603 

2206 

40® 

&6 

0.6 


International Equity Income 


GT International Income Inc 
Martin Currie Int'l Income 
M&G International Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
Premier Global 100 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1245 1659 1960 3584 
1125 1523 1903 
1095 1446 1805 3248 
1137 1435 1841 2777 
1048 1370 1516 1874 
1103 1449 1765 2802 


International Fixed Interest 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
City Financial Beckman Int'l 
Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 
AES Inti Band & Convertible 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1072 1376 1481 
1078 1325 1396 
1124 1318 1298 2055 
1031 1280 
1065 1262 13S6 
1012 1149 1194 1837 


■ international Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1104 1590 1911 

Fleming General Opportunities 1167 1547 1763 

Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 1129 1510 1719 2710 

Newton Intrepid 1169 1489 

Baffle Gifford Managed 1109 1464 1733 3110 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1082 1366 1591 2532 


2.7 2.0 
2.7 4.0 
28 4.0 
2 J3 2.6 
3 5 0.6 
25 2.8 


1.5 4.8 
241 4.5 
2 3 6.0 
1.0 4.9 
1.3 5.8 
1.8 5.0 


2JS 2J3 
24) 32 
2.8 1.6 
34 1.4 
2.7 2.4 
24 2.3 


■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Bailie Gifford Japanese 
Martin Currie Japan 
Murray Japan Growth 
Newton Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


NatWest UK Smafler Cos • .7-1*17: 3780 ’.V* "V*- 

Johnson Fry Stetsr&wth • : : : • 1158 2432 2808: : : 

Sate &J%qqperF*ttrx&. Secs . .1206 2191. 2827..- -71 'jStiz&ijg 
Gartmore UK SrreSer Companies 1108 2129 2751 V A3. .ft3^' 
Jupiter Euopaat . 1086, .2069 . SI13 l £:- ; * 'fifijp;. 

avbwgeutpb? : • iios 1530 

■ Property »*■»« 3 5 . ,ip 

AberdeenProlific Property Shre 1124 1552 2337 -.218 - 1 2 

Norwich Property 1082 1225 1616 ’ .. - 14) 54 

Barclays Property 1030 1166 1370 . . - .09: 5,6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1078 1314 1774 - - 118- <42 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian Acc 852 1249 1958 2505 55 1.9 ' 

M&G Commodity 626 782 1337 1527 5.6 . i .4 

Save & Prosper Commodity . 664 772 1229 1604 6.1 - 

HtV Samuel Natural Resources 676 726 1079 1419 54" *u 

TS8 Natural Resources 624 709 1409 2135 65' 0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 568 670 1385 1360 7.1.1 2 

■ Investment Trust Units 


897 

992 

872 

940 

908 

763 


■ Far East inc Japan 

AIB Govett Greater China 683 

Royal & SunAfl Far East 682 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 712 
Jupiter Far Eastern 776 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 710 

SECTOR AVERAGE 646 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 716 1603 1976 6201 

Friends Prov Australian 955 1287 1797 4123 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 738 1257 1472 4802 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 638 1127 1353 4616 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 748 1015 
SECTOR AVERAGE 551 694 987 2964 


90S 

1324 

1468 

3.7 

- 

Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

1111 

1440 

2155 

. 

25 3.4. 

817 

1112 

1312 

55 

- 

Quitter investment Trusts Inc 

1005 

1401 

2083 


3.1 0.4 

809 

1262 

- 

55 

- 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1026 

1343 

1834 

3183 

ai 1A 

797 

1136 

- 

45 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1034 

1328 

1874 

3467 

2.7 15 

769 

1149 

1135 

SA 

- 

Exeter Fund of investment Tsts 

1043 

.1326 

2043 

3318 

22 05 

575 

871 

907 

55 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1049 

1290 

1828 

2936 

25 ,15 






■ Fund of Funds 






873 

1366 

2829 

65 

- 

Royal & SunAfl Portfolio 

1075 

1541 

1889 


35 HI 

825 

1128 

1203 

55 

- 

TSB Selector 

1099 

1484 

1705 

. 

25 1,4 

810 

1294 

- 

55 

0.3 

Mercury Managed Income 

1110 

1476 

- 

• . 

.15 '35 

799 

1127 

- 

6.1 

- 

Mercury Managed Growth 

1081 

1453 

- 

■ - 

25 15 

792 

1166 

1546 

55 

02 

Lazard Income Inc 

1125 

1450 

1638 

. . 

2A 3.4 

680 

1007 

1703 

55 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1029 

1286 

1596 

2355 

25 15 


■ Global Emerging Mfcts 

8.5 0.3 Mercury Emerging Markets 861 1151 - 6.1 02 

45 - Stewart Ivory Emerging Market .834 995 1406 ■ - 5 j4 OS 

8.1 0.6 Portfolio Emerging Markets 856 904 - - an pg 

8 JS 1.2 RothschSd FAP Emerging Mkts 639 . 897 -■ - 55 - 

7J 0.7 Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 853 880 - - 65 05 

7.1 1.2 SECTOR AVERAGE . 814 874 1181 2420 5-8 04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FTVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 4.636 
St Davids 2nd Residual 3.895 
Fulcrum Capital 3,522 

Framlington Dual Capital 3,149 
Fleming Income & Growth Cap 2.200 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Korea-Europe Fund 
Korea Liberalisation Fund 
Edinburgh Java 
Aberdeen New Thai 
Pacific Assets 


Korea-Europe Fund 



TOP FTVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Scottish National Capital 4,722 

TR Technology B 4.360 

Foreign &Cof Enterprise 3,368 

Gartmore Scotland Capital ' 2,726 
Candover 2,651 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Korea Liberafisafiort Fund 140 

EastGerman 181 

Korea-Eirope Fund 182 

Schroder Korea Fund 236 

tnvssco Korea 250 


Candover 


35oa 


2.SOO 


2.000 


1,500 


1.000 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TH Technology B • 

Scottish National Capfial 
Fukrura Capital 
Jos Holdings Capital 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 


9,829 
7,063 

6,231 i5oo 
5,382 i.oqo 
5.289 


East German 


BOTTOM FTVE OVER S YEARS 
EastGennan 151 

Korea Uberafcabon Fund 234 

Korea-Europe Fund 243 

EtSnbutfi Java 341 

tnvesco Korea 386 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 
IffCTT Capital 
Rights & issues Inc 
Law Debenbre Corporation 


10,582 
9,001 . 
8,8© ,11.000 


MCIT Capital 


93 94 95 96 97 98 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. 

■ UK General 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 


Korea-Europe Fund 
tovesco Enterprise 
Trust of Property Shares 
Baffle Sftord Shin Nippon 
Welsh Industrial 



Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see man paper. 


tyea-p) 


5 DeVPrrtJ Vofettty YW% 


Fleming Claverhouse 

1424 

2181 

2415 

-5 

35 

2.0 

Mercury Keystone 

1275 

1939 

2837 

-1 

4.1 

2.4 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1217 

1806 

2076 

1 

35 

3.1 

Govett Strategic 

1093 

1777 

2042 

15 

35 

2.5 

Albany 

1266 

1663 

1956 

15 

2.7 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1197 

1627 

2152 

- 

32 

3.5 

■ UK Capital Growth 






Schroder UK Growth 

1120 

1711 

• 

2 

35 

3.0 

Undervalued Assets 

981 

1690 

- 

9 

35 

2.0 

Ivory & Sttne ISIS 

1182 

1674 

- 

21 

4 A 

- 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment PoGcy 

1134 

1643 

_ 

-5 

22 

_ 

Fidelity Special Values 

1064 

1569 

- 

11 


12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1069 

1527 

1762 

- 

35 

2.0 

■ Smaller Companies 






INVESCO English & Inti 

987 

2028 

9239 

6 

42 

0.9 

Henderson Strata 

1091 

1877 

2816 

-1 

42 

0.1 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 

1033 

1809 

2609 

10 

42 

22 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1003 

1693 

2333 

10 

5.1 

25 

Herald 

999 

1571 


18 

55 

a7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

995 

1344 

1955 

- 

45 

2.4 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Primadona 
TR Technology (Units) 

Baring Stratton 
RfT Capital Partners 
Henderson Electric and General 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1098 

1329 


1106 


3 

5 DWPm-J VtfatBy YW% 

■ Japan 


3 

5 OaFftH 

2119 

3587 

0 

42 

1.4 

GT Japan 

886 

689 

1097 

6 

1783 

2261 

3 

35 

4.1 

Baffle Gifford Japan 

928 

670 

986 

9 

1700 

1903 

7 

3j4 

15 

Edinburgh Japan 

842 

603 

1000 

12 

1610 

277S 

19 

35 

05 

Schroder Japan Growth 

918 

602 

_ 

9 

1591 

2124 

9 

35 

1.7 

Fleming Japanese 

789 

570 

1028 

11 

1430 

2002 

- 

3.7 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

706 

483 

952 

- 


63 06 

6.7 

6.6 - 

7J3 

BA 

72. 0.6 


International General 


■ UK Income Growth 

Investors Capital Growth 1339 1829 - 22 42 

C*ty of London 1364 1 B23 2206 -3 3-2 

Temple Bar 1314 1658 2126 7 

Gartmore Brit Inc S Gth (Units) 1180 1648 - 7 

Fleming Inc & Cap (Units) 1305 1647 1845 6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1220 1589 1996 


SL4 
4.0 4.2 
1.9 4.1 
25 42 
3A 5.0 


■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 1772 3366 -*»»Q 

Candover 
Thompson Clive 
Kfelnwort Development Fund 
Dunedin Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


-8 3.6 


1245 2651 3689 -13 44 

1137 2078 3214 17 54 

1135 2048 2984 21 3 ^ 

1136 2005 3166 9 34 

1094 1647 2610 - 4J3 


1.6 
2.6 
14 
4.9 
4 2 
3.0 


Personal Assets 
Law Debenture Corporation 
Majedie 

Scottish Investment 
Baring Tribune 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ North America 

North Atlantic SmaBer Cos 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US SmaBer Companies 
Foreign & Col US Small Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 
Fidelity European Values 
Foreign & Col Euro trust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 
Mercury European Privatisalit 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1342 2036 2466 
1234 1657 2337 
1247 1646 2061 
1157 1642 1925 
1283 1621 2023 
1184 1545 1982 


- 

2.1 

15 

Pacific Horizon 

508 

688 

845 

19 

-14 

35 

3.1 

TR Pacific 

508 

564 

1010 

11 

11 

2.6 

3.0 

Edinburgh Dragon 

615 

552 

800 

19 

16 

35 

2.5 

Hambros SmaBer Aslan 

388 

546 

_ 

25 

11 

3 2 

2.1 

Abtrust New Dawn 

516 

531 

794 

19 

- 

32 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

459 

488 

764 

- 


72 

9.6 
72 

8.7 
6J9 
8 2 


1.5 

0.5 

0.7 

1.8 

1.1 


1320 

1994 

3807 

12 

4.4 

- 

New Zealand 

657 

832 

1416 

15 

5.1 

1385 

1983 

2190 

10 

4.4 

0.6 

Aberdeen New Thai 

325 

313 

467 

-7 

85 

1361 

1862 

2128 

6 

45 

1.6 

Siam Selective Growth 

371 

281 

534 

9 

8.1 

1174 

1706 

1744 

14 

45 

- 

Edinburgh Java 

319 

265 

341 

-7 

105 

1134 

1617 

- 

19 

45 

- 

INVESCO Korea 

448 

250 

386 

1 

9.0 

11Q2 

1689 

2179 

- 

5.1 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

428 

312 

517 

- 

95 

e 






■ Emerging Markets 





1204 

2196 

4637 

-4 

35 

0.7 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1191 

2303 

_ 

4 

115 

1327 

20t£» 

3159 

-3 

4A 

0.8 

Scudder Latin America 

1116 

1349 

_ 

15 

85 

1218 

1877 

2422 

7 

4.7 

12 

Templeton Latin America 

1036 

1339 

_ 

17 

95 

1265 

1820 

2960 

2 

32 

02 

Central European Growth Fund 

917 

1245 

_ 

16 

104 

1217 

1780 

2288 

3 

3.7 

0.4 

Latin American 

1057 

1124 

1151 

17 

104 

1165 

1705 

2S95 

- 

45 

15 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

930 

1063 

1329 


85 







■ Closed End Funds 





1239 

1979 

2589 

12 

45 

2.0 

Capital Gearing 

1146 

1673 

2123 

1 

25 

1229 

1738 

- 

14 

3 2 

2.1 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1413 

1418 

1719 

29 

45 

1234 

1658 

2589 

- 

35 

2.1 

Invesco City & Commercial 

1214 

1259 


18 

45 







Scottish Value 

1018 

1236 

1873 

11 

34 







London & St Lawrence 

1142 

1198 

1669 

21 

15 







SECTOR AVERAGE 

1169 

1357 

1848 

- 

35 


■ High Income 

Gartmora Scotland (Units) 
Shres Income 
Dartmoor 

Abtrust High income 
Glasgow Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Henderson American C&i Cap 
Fleming Income & Growth Cap 
Murray Split Capital Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

TR Technology B 1289 4360 9829 - 

SR Pan-European 1296 2162 

Kleinwort High Income 1667 2028 2415 

Henderson EuroTrust 1251 2028 2886 15. 6.0 

Fleming Geared Income & Assets 1507 1943 - 15 5JK.-1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1477 1724 2735 - 641 10.Q 


y 

3 

5 Vo&By VM* 

1299 

1703 

1975 

. 

3.1 

.45 

1430 

1690 

2169 

4 

45 

5.9 

1480 

1657 

2836 

-7 

45 

10.9 

1574 

1611 

- 

2 

5.1 

85 

1337 

1600 

2215 

7. 

. 34 

.55 

1355 

1556 

2199 

" 

45 

75 

4836 

4722 

7083 

28 

17.8 


2099 

2726 

.3921 

44 

65 


1396 

2309 

2268 

12 

45 

' v 

2200 

2200 

4800 

23 

65 


1621 

2122 

3808 

15 

65 


1739 

1819 

3183 

- 

6-6 

4.3 


- B2 126 
■1 72 1.7 

6 62 11.4 
L6 


0.6 

0.4 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & issues Inc 
Jove Inc 

M&G Recovery Inc 
Jupiter Geared Inc 
Henderson American C&l Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1206 2101 3167 
1270 1627 1903 
1158 1575 1747 
1291 1554 1694 
1247 1492 1563 
1143 1349 1603 


Int Income Growth 


Securities Trust of Scotland 
British Assets Ordinary 
Murray International 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1212 1622 1845 
1209 1544 1513 
1104 1520 1927 
1216 1562 1762 


8 

32 

4.0 

■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

670 

919 

1152 

11 

8L6 

6.9 

15 

3.6 

5.1 

Martin Cume Pacific 

736 

865 

1185 

16 

65 

1.0 

8 

35 

3.7 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

689 

767 

1206 

17 

65 

2.0 

- 

3.7 

4.4 

Govett Oriental 

568 

510 

980 

13 

65 

0.9 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

669 

765 

1131 

- 

8-6 

3.6 


■ Property 

TR Property 
Wigmore Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1236 1688 2819 9 

1086 1506 - 20 

1148 1352 1464 18 
1060 1147 1594 16 
1133 1423 1956 


OA 

5.0 

2.0 
4.B 
2.4 


SA 2.9 
52 1.1 

64) 22 
32 3.1 

5.1 22 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1108 1577 
Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 1114 1533 
M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 1097 .1507. 1885 
Friends Prov Ethical Zero Prf 1066 1500 
Henderson Euro Zero Div Prf 1150 7493 isai 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1106 1394 1591 


4.1 55 

3J0 11.4 
42 302 
35 VLQ 
22 82 
3 2 18 2 


22 

22 

2A_ 

22 

22 

1J7 
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Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap i: don't 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices: the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices In both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust's performance. As a rule 
or thumb, the more volatile a fund's 
progress, the higher the return Inves- 
tors d e mand hum it to compensate for 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
fluids should be avoided, by anyone 
Investing over the short or m edium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk/high reward trusts 
In their portfolio to spice it up. 


Glossary 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Divestment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against ca p it a l. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£5,000 general Pep allowance, a mini- 
mum of 50 per cent of a plan's assets 
must be held In European Union shares 
or qualifying corporate bonds. A trust 
which has mare overseas investment, 
but is still 50 per cent invested in 
shares, is non-qualifying and limited to 
a Pep content of £1.500. 


Discount: Investment trust shares tra- 
ditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the di& 
count, in the 1974 bear market, dis- 
counts were as wide as 45 per cent and 
although they have mainly narrowed 
to well under 10 per cent in recent 
years, they add an additional uncer- 
tainty to investment trust share price 
prospects. The sharp narrowing of the 
discount is another reason, why invest- 
ment trusts look better than unit 
trusts od longer-term comparisons. 


Split capital trusts; Caveat einptar. If 
you do not already' know what they 
are, you would’ probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The. traditional variety .^ relatively 
simple: income ahares. gef all tire 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the , trust But. 
nowadays splits are highly cnnaplex 
with several different types security 
with differing ri^its. and ajined to sat- : 
isfy different in vestaefit 'needs.' ' 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie moves to striking distance of all-time high 


FTSE All-Share Index 


2.500 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor - 

The FTSE 100 index took another 
substantial step towards its pre- 
vious, all-time highs yesterday, 
shrugging aside a near, three- 
figure decline on Wall Street 
Overnight and responding to 
another influx of institutional 
dash and a strong opening by the 
UST stock market yesterday. 

Sentiment in London and the 
rest of Europe was lifted by gen- 
erally positive performances by 
the Aslan markets, with Tokyo 
standing out However, dealers 
insisted that domestic fundamen- 


tals played the main part in Lon- 
don's surge. 

The prevailing theory was the 
“weight of money” argument. As 
one market observer put it: “The 
institutions are full of cash 
which has to find a home. 

“Asia is being ruled out for the 
obvious reasons. Continental 
European markets have outper- 
formed London over the past 
year or so. as has Wall Street and 
both are seen as overvalued - 
which leaves the UK.** 

He added that the prospect of 
more share buy-backs, such as 
that proposed last week by Ric>- 
Tinto, plus special dividends and 
the possibility of a series of bids 
among the Footsie stocks, only 


made London look more attrac- 
tive. 

After a morning lift on the 
back of takeover speculation, 
London got a further boost from 
a strong opening on Wall Street. 

Footsie ended a session featur- 
ing much- increased turnover, 
with a net 97.3 gain at 5,263.1. 
That rise left the index up 124.8, 
or 2.4 per cent, over the week and 
only 67.7 away from its previous 
closing high, 5,330.8, reached on 
October 3. 

The index is 104.2 below its pre- 
vious intra-day record, attained 
on October 2 . 

As London closed, dealers were 
speculating on the potential for 
more takeovers in the near 


future, with the bank sector, long 
seen as the most fertile ground 
for corporate activity, heavily 
represented in the* table of FTSE 
100 ’s best performers. 

Outside the leaders, lwwever, 
there were numerous casualties, 
with the retailers taking another 
hammering after a poorly- 
received Christmas trading 
update, this time from Argos, the 
catalogue-based chain of stores. 

The engineering sector also 
took a hard pounding, with ana- 
lysts focusing on the probability 
of cancelled orders from Asian 
man ufact urers. 

Burdened by its large content 
of poorly performing retailers 
and engineers, the FTSE 250 


index finished the session 3.7 
lower at 4.812.6. Unlike the FTSE 
100, the 250 index has come under 
sustained pressure all week, 
dropping 32 points, or Just over 
one per cent, reflecting worries 
about the Asian turmoii. 

The FTSE SmallCap, which 
like the 250 index ran into pock- 
ets of selling during the early 
part of the week, picked up yes- 
terday. ending the day 6.0 higher 
at 2.356.0, and up 7.82 over the 
five-day period. 

Turnover in equities continued 
to match recently high levels of 
activity, reaching 980m shares at 
6pm, with FTSE 10O stocks cap- 
turing more than half of the mar- 
ket's total. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADIN 
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The March FTSE 1 00 future 
took heart from overnight 
calm in Asia and in early 
trading reached a wildly 
bullish 60 points over the 
undertying cash market. 
writes Martin Brice. 

However, the future was 
soon trading at a more 
normal 30 to 40 point range 
over cash, with fair value 
estimated at a premium of 
about 30 points. 

It spent the rest of the day 
in this range. March settled 
at 5,312, 36 points over 


cash, but strength on Wall 
Street continued to power 
the contract, which reached 
5,340 in after-hours 
electronic trading for an 143 
point gain for the day. 

In options, the busiest 
stock was 5T. One large 
position was said to involve 
the sale of 1m BT shares at 
534p. This was hedged by 
selling 1 ,000 lots of the 
February 575p puts for 9p 
each, while buying 1,000 
lots of the February 565p 
calls for 8Vbp. 
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Rumours 
drive BT 
higher 

By Peter John 
and Martin Brice 

BT hit a new high to make a 
gain of more than 7 per cent 
over the week with turnover 
reaching 29m shares, the 
heaviest volume for any 
slock in London. 

Institutions, which have 
big cash holdings and are 
keen to shift into equities, 
have been buying the most 
liquid, heavily weighted 
stocks. 

BT, which is largely 
domestic in its exposure, has 
also been sought for its 
defensive characteristics in 
the light of the Asian crisis. 
The stock has outperformed 
the rest of the sector by 5 
per cent and the FTSE All 
Share index by 13 per cent 
over the last month. 

The shares were also 
bought earlier in the week 
after one broker highlighted 
the group's attractions to 
rival bidders. Yesterday they 
shrugged off a sell note from 
JP Morgan and rose 21 to 
547p. 

The hunger for consolida- 
tion in the sector shifted to 
Vodafone which jumped 34 
to 483p. the best perfor- 
mance in the blue-chip 
index. 

Manchester United was 
one of the most heavily 
traded shares in the market, 
as an investor sold a stake of 
almost 8 m shares at 155p via 
an agency cross. 

The stock gained 1 J A to 
I58p as the stake, which cor- 
responds to that owned by 
the Abu Dhabi Investment 
Authority, was said to have 
been placed with a number 
of institutions. 

National Westminster 
recovered strongly as inves- 
tors gained confidence in its 
resilience to Asian turmoU- 

The shares improved 74 to 
£10.70 and led gains in the 


financial sector. Bank of 
Scotland gained 24 to 565p. 
while Barclays climbed 45 to 
£17.52. 

Argos was the worst per- 
former in the FTSE 250. Its 
shares lost 63 to 442p follow- 
ing a trading statement that 
said like-for-like sales were 
down 1.5 per cent. 

Asda raced up 8 to a 
record 195p as speculators 
continued to see the stock as 
a potential predator in the 
sector, focusing specifically 
on Safeway. The latter rose 
H'i to 366p. 

Exploration and produc- 
tion stocks were marked 
higher, supported by a 
bounce in the oil price :<nrl 
positive comment on the sec- 
tor in 199 8 from Merrill 
LyDch. 

Cairn Energy were 6 ’-= 
higher at 445p and Lasmo 
added 3 at 263p. but Hardy 
slipped 3 s /: to 258p and 
Enterprise 6 ‘.i to 548‘ ip. 

In a 100-page note. Merrill 
highlighted the recent trans- 
formation of the UK explora- 
tion and production sector in 
1997, which was driven by 
falling oil prices, poor 
returns and disgruntled 
investors. 

Engineering stocks suf- 
fered their worst falls for 
some days as fears of the 
impact of Asian market tur- 
moil found its way into 
prices, leading the sector to 
suffer the biggest fall in the 
market 

Siebe pushed lower 

Siebe was the biggest 
faller in the FTSE 100 . The 
decline of 47 to £10.47 was 
said to have received a push 
from disappointing results 
from Honeywell. 

Most of the bigger slides in 
the Footsie were suffered by 
manufacturing exporters, 
with Rolls-Royce off V/a at 
206p, GEN down 40 to £12.18. 
and GEC off 11 at 380p. 

Glynwed was off 13 s * to 
240p after ABN-Amro Hoare 
Govett cut its forecast for 
the stock from £89m to £79m 
for 1998. 

Allied Colloids, the speci- 
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alley chemicals company, 
firmed l'-s to 168‘sp after the 
company produced what one 
analyst described as a 
“robust defence ' 1 against 
Hercules of the US. 

The share price closed well 
above the original 155p offer 
price and suggested an 
increased price of I75p 
would be more appropriate. 

BTG. the intellectual prop- 
erty company, was one of 
the better performers in the 
FTSE 250 on a rumour that 
it is poised to announce a 
licensing agreement with 
General Motors for Torotrak. 
its next generation gearbox. 
The shares rose 40 to 722' 'ip. 

Outside the SmallCap. one 
of the biggest rises was 
achieved by GBE Interna- 
tional. the fledgling tobacco 
machine engineering com- 
pany that has some 30 per 
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volume of 350.000 after inter- 
est was sparked by a block 
of 2.4m shares traded at lip 
on Thursday. 

A profits warning from 
City Centre Restaurants 
took the shares down lS'.s to 
1 J7*isp after the company 
talked of a disappointing 
performance from its pizza 
side. 

Elsewhere among smaller 
companies. Nord Anglia rose 
39 to 319p after the educa- 
tional services company 
announced an expansion in 
New Zealand. 

FI. the information tech- 
nology sendees group, con- 
tinued to bask in the after- 
glow of strong results 
announced on Thursday and 
gained 100 to £ 11 . 02 ' t . a 
record high. A rights issue 
in December was priced at 
640p. 

Positive sentiment in the 
IT sector, helped recently by 
comments from Merrill 
Lynch's smaller companies 
team, spread to others in the 
sector, including Logica, up 
57'ip to £12.67'i with the 
best rise in the FTSE 250. 
and Serna Group, ahead 31' : 
at £16.71'.;. 
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The sky’s the limit for 
airline travellers, 
courtesy of Collins 
communications systems 
for two-way phone calls 
and faxes. 
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118858 2412/97 


lotbsiiUs 


7891.77 778409 773 X 13 


229300 3 B 10 O 7 
541.10 27 / 1 W 7 


Home Ants 


185(8 10 X 16 10507 


to) 441.42 43925 474(2 2 / 10/97 
126 ( 32 1268 86 125538 148049 31 / 7/97 


374(0 an /97 
113002 91/87 


248130 2446.70 2 ( 52.44 282100 287/97 1871 JB 27 U 97 


mi 91400 9349 0 1381700 8 / 7 .W 683580 2 H /97 


KLSE Ctnp^ 4 / 4 /BQ 
Mexico 
PCfta 1978 ) 
Netherlands 
CSS TWftDttrtBw 83 ) 
C 8 SAI Sbfnd S 3 ) 
New Zealand 
CEO. 4 G(V 7 /BB 


53907 52 X 47 53 X 88 127107 292/97 0723 127/98 


W 4589 JK 465 a 14 5369(8 21 / 1 QW 335 X 48 2 / 1/97 


109 X 4 

6262 


10703 

81 X 7 


10800 118(60 7 /B /97 
8182 684/0 7 / 8/37 


73080 2 / 1/97 
42 X 00 2 / 1/97 


825931 

0 /» 97 ) 

10X48 
( 15 / 1 / 98 ) 

322 X 95 3229.41 32 S 506 33 S 907 

nS/IOTT) ( 2 / 1 / 97 ) ( 15 / 1 ( 997 } 

264(7 2 S 60 S 36 X 04 27201 20 X 47 27201 

( 30 / 12 / 97 ) ( 2 V 4 / 97 ) ( 30 / 1297 ) 

□J heL Day’s M 9 « 780 X 87 1783 X 25 ) L am 7851^8 17860 . 10 ) (Tlwarafcsl*) 
Dsyb Ngti 77 BXS 4 177880 =) Lew 769604 [ 77 D 78 q (Actuate 


Transport 


ft I/ 4 OT) 
10108 
( 14 / 4 / 97 ) 

222207 


825 X 31 

( 8 WS 7 ) 

105(6 

( 15 / 1 / 96 ) 

338 X 27 


IRHes 


4102 

(S/ 7 / 32 ) 

54.99 

( 1 / 10 / 81 ) 

1 X 23 

wm 

1 X 53 

W 7/33 


+ 28 X 31 221408 2238(0 283 X 48 22 / 10/97 216201 28^0197 


ConpostET 


1 W 353963 351754 5831 JS 10097 
to 632701 63 S 1 10 720950 771 V 97 
to 3=5528 3278.70 354789 7/1097 


344135 12/598 
587800 1414/97 
284802 11 / 4/97 


lui <33557 4377.79 586 X 71 477/97 433 X 57 ISTflB 


69718 632.16 685 W 70 X 09 6 / 1/98 


< 70.14 2 T /97 


341808 341731 337 X 38 388041 ZT 1 tW 7 318308 2 rt /97 


194504 191 X 99 191142 200143 31 / 7 A 7 
237 X 09 293075 231980 309401 3/1097 


153 X 19 2 /U 97 
229 X 97 20^7 


Osb SE 
FMppmes 
Manb 0 omp 33 

Pkvfugal 

BVL JMfl/ 33 ) 
Singapore 
SE A*-S-pwe( 2 / 4/79 
South Africa 
JSEGoW 2 BW 7 a 
JSE HLC 8 / 9 / 7 B) 
Soutti Korea 
ftraempen*^ 


199(38 198 X 34 198350 2287.56 22/1097 163903 W 


totasttasV 


167 X 63 170 X 85 168 X 22 344700 J 397 151800 971 /Bfl 


403107 3999 L 8 S 39 G 41 E 4 D 3107 I 5 rt« 210 X 57 2 / 1/97 


37087 38 X 58 38 X 38 57303 1772/97 32(32 12 /V 9 B 


Others 

NYSE Comp. 


8070 ? 

89704 ? 


74 X 3 

894 X 7 


751 8 158 X 10 27 / 2/97 
6864.1 831400 7 / 8/97 


87010 STOW 
871 X 10 12 / 1/98 


Amai Cram 


48 X 10 50598 475.13 73209 17/637 36008 12 / 12^7 


NASDAQ Cnv 


13 S 503 134900 1369.17 1481(4 31 / 7/97 

4 OM 40 396440 402160 433800 31 / 7/97 

4184.46 414834 419008 443 X 93 31 / 7/97 


88 X 01 31 / 9 ? 
287 X 90 E/ 1/97 
284 X 77 2/1797 


UadrU SS 3 V 12 / 8 S 


67 X 11 69100 65 X 31 674.11 1 SI/ 9 B 43404 2 /W 


AM* 2000 


950.73 

05724 f 

952.12 

96309 

737.01 

98308 

4(0 



( 5 / 12 / 97 ) 

pn/971 

( 5 / 12 / 97 ) 

( 1 / 8 / 32 ) 

110520 

111480 110 X 89 

114 X 82 

865.42 

114 X 82 

X 52 




( 7 / 10 / 97 ) 

( 11 / 4 ^ 7 ) 

fl 2 / 1 2 / 97 } 

( 3010 / 32 ) 

11 X 29 

114.11 

11280 

12083 

8075 

1 WIJH 

7.13 




( 8 / 12 / 97 } 

{ 2 / 1 / 97 } 

( 8 / 12 / 97 ) 

( 4 / 374 ) 

49725 

50135 

497.75 

51431 

389(7 

51431 

434 




(Sn 2 ffl 7 ) 

C 11 WS 7 ] 

[S/ 15 W 7 ) 

( 2 SW 43 

65584 

65884 

8 S 528 

72120 

54100 

721 JD 

52400 




(mam 

( 28 / 4 / 97 ) 

( 7 / 10 / 97 ) 

( 18 / 7 / 98 ) 

15472 E 

1548 76 154123 

174825 

120180 

174535 

5437 




( 9 / 1 OT) 

0 / 4 / 97 ) 

( 9 / 10 / 97 ) 

( 3 / 1074 ) 

421.75 

42123 

41 X 44 

46 X 21 

33585 

46501 

12338 




(i 3 no« 7 ) 

( 2 Sf 4 « 7 ) 

( 13 / 10 / 97 ) 

P/ 12 / 93 ) 


141109 139399 142633 179114 X 1 S 97 
77603 767.06 79201 88855 IDIOT 


96404 2 / 1/67 
76706 ISITSa 


89000 * 857808 32^05 1687000 7 / 8/37 817108 131/88 


ASxwaiBGerC 1 TO 37 ) 

Swttzariand 

SUhdB 4 U 7 / 88 ) 

snGawmn/OT) 

Taiwan 

WdqWtdPr-OCKffla 


29720 29440 29332 33150 B 7 TO 97 


82740 61485 614 X 8 633730 S 1 / 9 B 
3991 12 382 X 94 383207 397207 mm 


392200 7 / 1/97 
8 / 1/97 


Dow Jones Ind. Div. YMd 


7799.10 777 X 77 778 X 25 1011080 26 / 8/77 68*405 6 rt/B 7 


Jan 9 
1.81 
Jon 14 

S X P Ind. Div. yield 1.50 

S X P tad. P/E ratio 25.88 

■ NEW YORK ACTTVG STOCKS ■ TRAMNO ACTIVITY 


Jen 2 

Dec 26 

Yaar ago 

1.72 

1.78 

1-88 

Jan 7 

Dec 31 

Year ago 

1*9 

1(9 

l.BS 

258 B 

26.04 

23.00 


245 168 11 170 
250 174 1 . 04 X 3 
107 88 20 11.7 j*ta» 

430 181 tt 7 37.8 MtaF 

369 261 3.0 10.4 M»»a 

1*6 90 4018.4 5 * 5 ? . 

144 8800 40 193 HSUto 
301 182 10 137 MaMEl 
283 1 J 3.50 10 1 X 8 »*« 

220 1 «S I S 22.7 Maegn 

131 22 1 B .4 MabW 

B 3 30111 tart* 

157 XI 70 Meg* go 

159 01 70 WPS 573 

»wn 4 zam 

MksCC 1020 m 
Mnutwi 1.440 

Unuto 
taawaH 

+49 2(48 1008 1 1 200 MDOiwn 
+ 1 XM 487 307 20 18-1 Mocprp 
+ 1.50 631 3*7 1.1 300 MOOra* 

+510191080 13 220 "*M 
+ 810341.104 1 J 220 tafeCh 
-8 2.930 1000 02 
+38 3037 1030 _ 3=6 
+ 621 X 75 133 06 O* 

+ 2.75 18811075 — _ MhMte 
+350 23913175 1.8 190 MMH 
+65 2.400 1(25 H 2 _. MWapr 
+1 654 525 11 290 Wtftsl 
+ 18 1.487 886 10 _ tagjio 
-10 1.400 888 XI 220 MSI 
*2 278 735+5 XI 2 X 2 ItoTlfi 
-50 -6225 3.175 10 240 M&GMI 
+5 Z 0 ZS £.170 1.1 - HnOun 

+35 207 * 1.444 1.4 250 Mho, 

+68 2035 I 471 H 00 720 M»EnS 
+95 202 S ISO 00 720 MXhid 
_ 2030 1.485 30 11.1 MBMw 
+S 088 816 — MHWI 15 
-50 35 E ’ m 00 212 M 80 A 
+30 £.350 1000 1.4 ... MB* 

+90 21845 15 J 75 04 47 3 M*H 8 
+ 1*5 1 * 350 108*0 OB 31 8 MIIMi 
+25 X 5 WJ 2300 27 1 X 3 MtWlS 

+5 907 SOfl 12 17 6 

+25022875 168 1.0 21.1 
- 6611781.101 _ _ 

*14 2000 1070 1.7 280 MrnanM 
+22 1088 817 1 J 409 AtoriS 
♦100 483 X 500 — _ Murtttn 
+40 2 B 51 10*8 1 .D 28 B MpM 
-13 2220 VI 28 10 KfC 
+15 7173 E 1 S 0 1 .D 28 8 N»h 
NflKSp 
*«Sp 
MW 
HOK 
NSK 

SOOTH AFBICA (Jan 16 / Rand) KWg 

AMASp 3110 +.75 » 50 2200 28 1 X 8 HoUtaT 

AB 2 1 X 10 -.15 2850 1310 7.1 40 NUHae 

Afcd 123 -1 14 S 4450 3 L 0 17.1 Nchfca 

An*: 101 +.40 213 flfi 55 B 8 NBmCm 

Amcral 20 X 40 - 30034)00 200 60 6.0 NOmNo 
AnoAfll 170 — 230 157 4 2 56 MheRi 

AmMd 194 +10 300 101 50 88 Ndoat 

AAfta 81 +00 88 4900 25 28.7 M* 5 s 

9(0 +.10 21 *0 7.01 30 X 4 HIok 
- -- +J 0 14050 *a 4.0 50 trtand 
+27 10 15 105 24.0 

+.08 JO 4.15 70 70 
*m 6 S 3826 XI 102 
+53 3 X 50 42 S B 0 8-8 
+ 05 520 3 .35 23 1 X 7 
+1 178 E® — X 4 

310 USU +JJ 5 52 E 8 1.9 80 
8 BO +X 5-4025 6 B ._ 1 X 2 
650 +25 B 30 420310 — 

1320 + 1 JO 24 800 100 220 
950 +20 36.75 700 52 40 
43 +2 4400 2 X 20 XI 1 X 4 

2100 + 1.10 4 X 1017(5130 ^ 

20 +120 » 18 3 2 37.0 

705 +0314 74 800 185 50 
7100 +12013060 BO 32 - 

1005 +.75 4123 0-30 

- 30.78 XBO 15 130 
-07 178 1 35 XI 03 
*2 64 3450 26 1 X 0 

+25 6050 15 S 5 35 8.5 
+.60 70 4 X 50 21 1 X 0 NpSO 

+ 80 <1 14 4.1 88 NpSutt 
+.48 39750 “ - “ 

_ 151 

—20 14 70 850 7 3 .. 

+25 £ 0 X 0 13.10 20 14 I HpYlcm 
+1 113 BS 2 & 10 172 ItaZMD 
-3 6 X 50 * 511.7 32 MsiiCra 

-05 7 J 0 480 14 1 X 6 l*JM 
+ 80 24 801 5.5 7.6 MstMt 

+00 49.78 31 28 80 Nr:.,*, 

+Jfi 3228 21 28 70 «M 

-05 1726 8 4.7 118 fchcM 

-.19 40801880 -.104 M*m 3 ( 

-3 6680 3850 38 100 Natal) 

+20 1290 7.70 40 87 N 3 tMw 
57 1900 15 90 Nsha 
+40 27.75 1600 3 1 IK NstaFd 
1 S 1 107 XD 26 178 NB **0 
B„a 40150 mane 
148 6680 «3 80 MOM 


3 t:« +483400 2108 31 JC 4 
+.10 305 200 40 


185 
080 
70 Q 
. 230 
01.75 


gffif 

SnPiTr 
18 J MJJ 

+T 340 ' SS 4 J 74.7 r 

_ ^ 2 ^S,j£i 3 

«nm +iz 547 355 20 292 

210 +10 EJ 2 147 20 ?50 g£s 
30 fl +19 858 J 70 20 TBJ "J* 1 . 

7 M + 101,010 572 80 321 
1(40 +50 1040 994 15 200 LJ«H 
230 +18 535 177 28178 P „ 

+10 610 ZW 1.7 _ as* 

123 +9 338 104 X 4 402 ***** 

2160 +150 X 0781040 10 420 
1,740 +70 2130 1020 1.1 210 Egg 
1.86 0 +30 2520 1.670 00 323 

l.OWM +20 1.400 963 10 282 g™ 

1030 +120 4000 X 010 04 24 7 
470 -9 733 450 XI 278 

284 +20 * 7 fi ZU 5 - - "J® 

+20 g 9 308 1.7 4 X 2 
+51 670 435 1.1 45 5 g“™“» 

+34 648 350 10409 5 °g? 

+ 2 O 1 JSO 10 BO 10 TBO 
+50 1010 685 08 630 

+16 805 526 0.8 £ 0.6 0 Kb 

+16 801 336 X 3 1 X 1 OCTte 

+18 435 138 19 _ ™“ 

+81 1(50 820 00340 g“ 

vw.- +36 750 263 25 _ gBjw 

1 . 4 E 0 + 1 M 1080 1.100 05 502 "S ™ 1 

324 +18 EOS 288 10140 

517 +18 9 Z 7 455 10 14.1 Sg s ft 

1(30 +701020 123 ) 08 367 WJJl 

IM +8 401 US 25 150 §?*"» 1110 

378 +13 948 355 10 3 X 1 SES* rS 

192 +15 650 IB 8 _ __ £“*£ ^53 

219 +48 529 159 2.7 160 | 8 J 

194 +24 485 129 28 1 X 4 TtoME g-TO 

330 +31 502 252 10 250 ™gf . 

166 +40 460 101 WML 4 JH 7 

1.440 +120 1070 1,000 08 Z aSSf 'Ho 

315 +25 S 25 256 1011.6 SEgP 1 

214 +29 627 183 28 SB POTr 112 

748 +31 1.140 839 1 1 358 

81 +7 264 96 — — Wood" 809 

1,310 +140 1060 1.030 0.4 _ “"WHl 5-30 
753 +23 855 5 S 0 0.9 550 

- _ ^ SS SliSS} » 

+32 850 275 10 110 

+48 928 130 1.7810 

+40 890 315 10 _ 


114 20 - 
. 1.18 <fl - . 
+08 300 100 1.4 - 
+ 0 * 3 JS 3 279 10 . 
+20 &03 649 20 2 X 8 
.15 11.70 500 28 . - 


182 

*00 

731 

-J 




. ■ i rv; 
-■•« 


110 .+08 117.200 41 M 0 ' -■ 
465 -.85 4.75 280 5.1 W.! • 


3 232 7.1 142 
X 8 S -.07 4 SZ 307 6510 + 




03 240 DTS.Uai, 
+07 254 1.47 20 2 X 7 
+03 1 C 106 X 8 1 X 4 
—03 8.75 300 11 21 J 
-.03 1307 900 4 8230 
103 0.41 7.1 


*12 


187 

801 

148 

101 

3 

IS? 

3.77 

404 

702 

a*> 

122 

208 

237 

1X50 

803 

605 

X 47 

806 


+.01 210 8.73 XT*i; 
♦04 *03 6 40 Z 1 J 

-Un_ 340 'l» 4 . 7 T 
•08 B 05 1*07 401*0 
* 13 115 1 . 7 * £8 IT 3 . 

280 108 11 80 
+03 140 122 80 37.7 
+ 22 9 503 00 2 X 8 - 

+ 0 S 101 1 JS 52190 
-03 528 X 28 X 3 20 J 
-04 .309 290 82 170 
— 2 J 4 1 48 4.1 192 
-09 528 119 XV 1 SS 
+.14 540 105 —200 
*07 906 620 2 # 128 
-05 707 48 B 40 .U 3 
.. 101 1 J 0 88 tUJ . 
-.09 321 224 70101 
„ S 85 206 02 — 
+842135 1520 X 8140 . 

- ... 820 HJO 90 11 . 4 - 
+04 7(7 4.40 4 . 1 ,153 
-03 25 ? XII 70 
+.06 1000 808 *0 — 
+.10 14.10 178 11 190 
.. 728 3 1 Z 12100 
_ 500 . 407 - 3.1 342 
-.02 177 sm 8.8 258 
_ 7.63 580 10 ~ 
+. 07*330 244 — — 
+.18 B 0 O. 4.15 28 178 . 

+ 03 1 X 65 SJO 4*222 
+29 622 302 18 342 . 
-QJ 320 2 $ 80 182 
+. 1*1025 6.43 30 14 *. 


■ ' *• 



- <»•«* 

'• • • •< 

*• Hpi 

• 


+041140 
+.16 300 


• 208*7 
i Al £ 24 . 


+.10 


+ 20 X 3001,770 1.9132 
— — 105 401 X 7 COL HI 


i 3900 


+15 417 „ 

♦5 839 338 32 3 X 5 OFMd 
+21000 460 1(210 Cthayf 


400 B (-|3 
. 13 X 8 M 
900 i- -—: 


, JS *iS . S 3 , ^ 5-2 odtaa i 57 m -.m *tb 

1 'SSS t 5 Si-S 8 i'i 2 S S-S 5 S-I ^20+100 w 

3010 + 2 « MOD 330 00 285 CMMr 84 & -.78 81.75 


X 60 
1145 

11(0 +JS 

225 + 05 4.70 1.76 4.4 XI 
41(0 +C 45 <fl 35 3 .jP 1 B.S- 

6 .... 1805 428 XV 80 

“ 100102 S 

983200 30 " 60 


noo +ioo i 
1010 — 
1,170 


AFRICA 


710 

363 

1 D 1 

818 

310 

314 

£ 34 m 

113 

339 


.. 750 28 180 Ddte 

+30 1.750 12*0 0.7 292 cnTMa 
+60 1030 971 0 9 37 1 OmEM 

70 7 10 T 7.1 CfflcP 

335 1.7 277 OttehC 
92 30210 Crttrt 
M 3 10 1 X 8 RHPac 
£63 30 19.9 GEagl 


AngvR 


5350 
307 
Anna 425 
taterf 3960 a 
Bam 1560 
CNAGnl 480 
DaBCeo 


Eimder 

FttalBk 


GCOH 


Jhmic 

KMO 

Umt 

UbUe 

ubhnu 


10 
1 . 4 } 

43 
19.75 
4 X 70 
17.10 
324 40 
721 
860 
15 
110 
48 
481 
70 S 
3200 
21.«0 
70 M 
1980 
42 
800 
20 

SnntiCG 1980 
SA&M 11180 
gje 407501 + 1 J 5 
SUM 76 +X 50 




-20 10*0 
— 531 
+4 290 
+15 B 7 S 
+15 808 

3 Si 

+6 431 
+28 B £5 
+11 486 
+821030 
+40 500 
+2 820 
+2 314 
+17 563 
+7 309 
+17 825 


405 

12 

X 75 


268 20 1 X 4 GuS 
185 10 289 HSBC 
68—48 
308 2.4 BO 

425 1 0 <H .1 

BIB 18 1 X 2 taftw 
228 XI 450 Hour) 
183 X 7 HMM 

•JS 5 JS ,,-s HKSWfl 

” 133 BSS 

, *7 ZJ HKTM 

1 J 30 03 278 Hom 

L 700 7,410 00 280 juctW 
306 88 — ... Hyson 

+20 348 101 X 2 ui. 

+60 2010 1,280 X 7 1 70 KMB H 


13 


!|gA NAaW 14 . 10 m -08 3100 


!■»«■# NMWUia^g +88 


+30 90 S 

♦9 640 ... 

+42 510 715 20 303 RShA 
+25 1010 383 30 12.7 SHKPr 
+29 761 *51 10 100 SIMM 

+18 400 133 1 J _ sSSa- 
+10 1030 1.160 10 ._ ameb 
+Z 2 res 325 18 3 X 1 5 mSu 
+15 4 SB 181 20 7 X 4 SOW 
370 1.6 184 SMtS 
138 4 7 88 talMA 


1.78 + 0 * 80 S 1 . 701 X 9 £6 
2 X 70 +.60 5 X 25 1800 TJf 70 
-05 1020 307 
+. 1517.10 10.70 08 til 
+JS I 1 H 108 20 — 
+ 0 S 3309 S 2 O .80 28 
.. -.10 48801 X 00 80 20 
187 +&80 Z7S 148 X 6110 
9 -.15 1705 BJP 80 *0 
6105 -+.78 118 S 5 -SJ 140 
6.05 -00 1 X 40 -. 8103 4 ( 
500 +20 9.40 4ji 78 BA 
3 X 85 + 2(5 77.76 34 J 0 106 50 . 
1185 4.00 1720 11 0 O-X 3 25.1 
503 _ IBIS 400 7 J U 

14.60 +1803080 11(0 5 ( 68 
27 JO +100 3 X 40 20.10 (J 133 
15 +.78 2080 11.68 6 * IS* 
1.08 -05 886 IUt .7 
4080 +100 84253*00 30322 .. 
1086 - 05 2900 1000 110 . XI . 
3.12 -JBiam 2.65 20 _ . 
1170 +.10 24.701110 _ 1 X 5 




37*0 +100 

4 Jom 
203 
X 06 
5(0 


14 8 * X 4 
18 84 80 

_ 805 « 6 iS a ||‘ 
- 07 1 0.05 213 716 ZB 
+.14 0.45 1 . 801 X 7 30 
+.15 X 10 4 * 0-50110 





_ *48 081 mv 2 ( . 
+J 0 77 JldTSC 


•a- 


T- 5 ^: M 


301 10 __. 

145 18 ■— vttrax 
123 3 L 01 X 3 atari 

SifilS:i 5 eS£ 

130 ._ 90 


1 ^!it“ 


zra 3 0 398 NpTVNn 37000 +100 *MM 31800 00 24 5 “ALffraW Man 16 /MYR) '..I 
HS 0 O 20 44 8 WTT 1 . 150 JXP +3038 Ujn MMH) 0 ( _ . •;•- 

+81 7.10 20 S*?J| 
+00 18 . 700 2 . 11 X 2 


TO +10 3 IE SO _ 

380 - +7 516 334 1.1 31 0 - 

£64 +Z 3 617 2£0 10140 

390 +32 BSO 346 31 «« tXwW 

-2 670 
+9 


tamo 

sapri 

5 AS 0 L 


390 

ISO 

520 

1060 

857 

3 G 0 

128 


346 11 XG 
125 XO 106 
488 I.B 180 


+40 1(701000 1(308 fi&P 




IW?I 


BEES«n 5 -ig 79 

Indonesia 

Jakarta Cnrap | iMffla 


338 X 32 3365 75 3400.79 4 B 4 X 02 Sffi /97 323 X 24 2 / 1/97 


38301 364.13 36709 85 X 87 22 / 1/57 28420 24 / 12/37 TTltadat 


41352 38704 4039 ? 74003 8 / 7/97 


330483 329459 328453 3771(0 5 / 1/90 


HO DnRdpL’1/38, 
Rady 

Bara Com Hal - 1972 
MB Gaw3Kyi/9ffl 
Japan 

Hfcta 225fl&5«g| 
WMi 300 ( 1 / 10 ^) 


< 304 = 6431 X 207 4=75 66 431*07 15 nm 272507 2 / 1/97 


11480 ? 

10900 


112638 113 X 79 114 X 02 160/98 
1069.0 10750 KHOOD 16 n /98 


1 E 0464 S 

24251 


iC) 15121.98 20581.10 16*97 
« 23151 30 X 71 207/97 


B® 0 ®» SETDfWiTa 
Turkey 

33 X 53 153297 UW ta 100-1906 

WORLD 

MS Cqta MStl/i/ 70 ) 

CROSS-BORDER 

Baraack lOOeana/BOl lESlS 268 X 4 1 2 EB 174 Z 7 B 40 O 77BIB7 
FTSEE 1 C 0 p 6 fflS 0 ) 233451 22 SE 54 228175 2377 JJH 5 H/» 
HSBC X Diga( 31 / 1 2/89 (ef 20 X 94 21133 43453 6 TO 97 

WC Brngs Emg( 7 / 1«3 M 1 X 19 13100 19601 07/97 


88500 2 / 1/97 


9305 * 8130 917 ( 98100 71 / 7/37 79800 14 / 4/97 


680*2 z/vtr 
100000 MX 


14684(8 12 / 1/98 
23455 12 / 1/93 


188308 2 / 1/97 
158258 2 / 1/97 
18835 12 / 1/98 
125.19 12 / 1/98 


BU 

cbs on 
Main 
PMp tarns 
Boetag 
Unbys 
Modpartaem 
SeaoaM Tt* 
E»mn 


INDEX FUTURES 


Stocks 

dose 

Orange 

traded 

price 

on dar 

7063,100 

5 Bi 


5336300 

1 D 3 K 

+9 

436 X 100 

30 t 


4310300 

311 

+* 

4(79000 

45 i 

-'B 

4033300 

44 % 

- 2 * 

4010.400 

15 H 


3 . 959.400 

8 N 

♦B 

X 7 W .100 

194 Y 


3,686000 

59*4 

-11 

Open Latest 

Change 


• tune (mffltam 

Jan 15 Jan 14 Jan 13 


WArm 

WDera 

HMni 


218 + 8.80 

8480 — 8375 

5880 +180 8 ? 

ZOO +17 350 
£ 7.50 +280 6480 
B 380 +88016775 
1580 +.10 


New York SE 

Amot 

NASDAQ 

573.460 607380 64 X 470 
21.135 22382 2 X 419 
666 733 700078 749.841 

NYSE 

Imes Traded 

3.424 

3(25 

3.443 

(fees 

1016 

13 ® 

2.117 

rads 

1386 

1.061 

861 

Unchanged 

622 

497 

465 

Mte Highs 

115 

135 

85 

New Lons 

52 

36 

SO 


PACIFIC 


178 XO 180 Nomura 
GO 2 A 1*0 Nnae 
48 301OZ OdBta 
149 7 A _ 

20 1.5 07.1 

70 80 « 

30 1500 3 J 1 X 2 Qtesna 
Okuman 
9%™p 


£60 

255 

X 490 

308 

350 

ZJOG 

1.750 

S 11 

EDI 


470 

348 

420 


+65 

+61 716 

+10 3 M . 116 302 X 1 
* 12 1-19° < 7 n 10 560 
+M KB 211 10 14.1 
+22 ew 2 JDA 1348 
+50 3.020 1,730 10 393 
+20 840 26 ® 10 4 X 7 
+10 410 280 09 18.0 
-20 Z .450 I 860 06 34.0 
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Dow rebound 
takes market 

above 7,700 


Nikkei surges on hopes of government action 


AMERICAS 


Wan Street took its cue from 
Asia with leading stocks 
showing strong gains at mid- 
session, writes John Labate 
in New York. 

Hie Dow Jones Industrial 
Average roared past 7,700. to 
stand 87. IB or 1.1 per cent 
higher at 7,778.96 -by early 
afternoon as traders pre- 
pared for a long weekend. 

In contrast, bond prices 
plunged in an abbreviated 
trading session. The US bond 
and stock markets will be 
closed on Monday for a pub- 
lic holiday. 

The broader Standard & 
Poor's 500 Index was also 
higher, up 12.97 to 963.70. 
Hie Nasdaq composite index 
was 16.01 higher at 1,563.07. 

Among Dow components, 
cyclical stocks rebounded 
from Thursday's selling, as 
Internationa] Paper gained 
$ 1 % at $43!£ and DuPont rose 
$1% at $55iJ. General Elec- 
tric shares rose $lft to $74 
after the completion erf an 
acquisition by GE Capital 

Sun Microsystems rose 
$lli to $44% after Paine- 
Webber and Merrill Lynch 
raised the stock’s rating. 
Sun beat earning s expecta- 
tions late on Thursday when 
it released quarterly results. 

But some stocks continued 


under pressure. Retailer 
Nordstrom plunged more 
than 7 per cent to $45% after 
the company warned that 
fourth-quarter earnings were 
below analyst expectations. 

Micron Technology also 
lost more than 5 per cent to 
$29% on comments by a Mer- 
rill Lynch analyst about the 
stock's price level. 

US Treasury bond prices 
fell, The benchmark long 
bond was down ft to 104ft, 
yielding 5.792 per cent 

TORONTO deftly side- 
stepped a weak morning for 
the heavyweight banking 
sector to pash ahead 
strongly in line with the 
early bounce on Wall Street 
The 300 composite index was 
up 44.79 at &371.80 at noon. 

Banks fell on interest rate 
fears, but broader-based 
leaders came in for solid 
buying while resource stocks 
bounced on the back of a 
better day for bullion. 

Barrick Gold added 50 
cents at C$26.40 and Placer 
Dome SO cents at C$18.20. 
Among industrials, Alcan 
Aluminium surged C$1.20 to 
C$38.90. Canadian Pacific 
gained 50 cents to C$35.00 
and BCE 15 cents to C$47.60. 

In banks. Royal Bank of 
Canada lost 60 cents to 
C$74.15 and Bank of Mon- 
treal 45 cents to C$57.75. 


ASIA PACIFIC 


TOKYO stocks surged above 
16,000 for the first time in 
nearly a month, buoyed by 
expectations that the Japa- 
nese government would 
implement further measures 
to support the economy, 

writes Michiyo Nokamoto . 

The benchmark Nikkei 
Average rose 924.47, or over 
6 per cent, to close at 
16,046.45 in heavy trading. It 
was the first time since 
December 18 that the Nikkei 
closed up over 16.000, a psy- 
chologically important level. 

Growing indications that 
the government is leaning 
towards further economic 
stimulus measures lifted 
sentiment. There have been 
a number of statements from 
government officials over 
the past few days suggesting 
the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic party is considering 
bringing forward public 
works spending as well as 
allowing banks to revalue 
their property holdings. 

The rise or the yen against 
the dollar yesterday also 
helped to draw buying from 
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foreigners. During the day. 
the Nikkei moved between a 
low of 15.193.11 and a high of 
16,062.54. Volume rose to a 
firm 700m shares against 
409.48 on Wednesday. The 
market was closed on Thurs- 
day, a national holiday. 

The Topix Index, which 
covers all issues, rose 52.60 
to 1.201.71. 

At ten Li on was focused on 
banks, which would benefit 
from a revaluation of their 
property holdings which are 
held at book value. Among 


the top ten most actively 
traded issues, Sakura Bank 
gained Y55 to Y4Q8 while 
Ftui Bank rose Y7Q to Y654. 
industrial Bank of Japan 
climbed Y37 to Y891 and Mit- 
sui Trust Bank Y48 to Y297. 

Blue-chip electrical issues 
were also favoured. Toshiba 
rose Y61 to Y585 and Hitachi 
Y53 to Y1.000. 

Steel issues regained lost 
ground in heavy trading. 
Nippon Steel, the most 
actively traded issue, 
increased Y15 to Y165 while 
Sumitomo Metal Industries 
rose Y26 to Y180. 

JAKARTA jumped 6.9 per 
cent following government 
pledges of budget cuts and 
trade deregulation as part of 
an IMF rescue agreement. 
Banking stocks and Telkom 
were the target of buying in 
very active trade. The com- 
posite index rose 26.68 to 
413.92 in turnover of 
Rp716bn. 

The prospect of economic 
reform sparked a resurgence 
of bank merger talk and the 
sector pushed strongly 
higher. Bank Internasional 
surged Rpi75 to Rp500 on 


109m shares traded. Bank 
Negara gained Rp75 to Rp550 
and Bank Da g ang Rp25 to 
Rp300. Telecoms heavy- 
weight Telkom rose Rp450 to 
Rp&550. 

BANGKOK shared fully in 
the upturn in sentiment 

across most of the Pacific 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

% Change 


Jakarta. 

..+20.8 

...+17.9 




+9.3 


... +7.0 


.. +5.9 

Taipei 

- +0.8 



■a 


Rim. adding 18.88 or 5.2 per 
cent to 383.01 on the SET 
index. However, turnover 
stayed modest at Bt3.ibn. 

Brokers said foreign buy- 
ing for the fourth day run- 
ning had provided most of 
the upward momentum. 
There was also talk suggest- 
ing next week's Washington 
talks between the finance 
ministry and IMF officials 
would result in improved 


terms for Thailand's $i7.2bn 
rescue package. 

The banking sector led the 
rally with a rise of 15.8 per 
cent. BEC World gained Btl6 
to Bt210 and Bangkok Rank 
BtlO to B16&50. 

SYDNEY rallied from early 

losses as Tokyo and most 
other Asian markets pushed 
strongly higher. The Ail 
Ordinaries index closed up 
29.5 or 1.1 per cent at 2,614.0. 
Golds were among the best 
performers with the sector 
gaining almost 3 per cent. 
Norm any Mining jumped 8 
cents or 5.7 per cent to 
AS 1.48, Retailers stayed firm. 
Coles Myer rose 6 cents to a 
record high of A$7.85. 

HONG KONG rallied 
strongly as bargain hunters 
returned, and the Hang Seng 
index closed 321.06 or 3.7 per 
cent higher at 8.900.04. off a 
high of 9.04-L27. 

Turnover was on the low 
side at HK$&5bn. with inves- 
tors still cautious on the out- 
look for interest rates. Fears 
that smaller companies 
faced debt financing prob- 
lems later this year also cast 
a bearish shadow. 


Among individual stocks, 
Sino Land rebounded 14 
cents to HK$2.05 in heavy 
trade after Thursday's 45 per 
cent plunge. However, Sino 
Land's majority shareholder. 
Tsim Sha Tsui Properties, 
fell 8s cents to HKS8.95. 

China-linked stocks were 
under pressure as buyers 
feared a slowdown of the 

Chinese economy and were 
awaiting fresh Incentives to 
buy. The China-Affiliated 
Corporations index lost 0.4 
per cent and H-shares fell 2.5 
per cent. 

SEOUL declined for the 
first time this week after 
taking a rollercoaster ride on 
foreign buying and profit- 
taking by local institutions. 
The composite index closed 
17.88 or 3.5 per cent lower at 
488.10. off a high of 532.43. 

The exchange reported for- 
eign net buying reached 
VVonl52.6bn. the largest 
day's business since the 
beginning of the year, while 
Korean institutions' net sell- 
ing stood at WonlTT.Sbn. 
Trade volume of more than 
200m shares was the largest 
in the exchange's history. 


Asian revival and solid Wall Street boost bourses 


Sao Paulo gains ground 


Latin American markets 
mostly tracked Wall Street's 
solid start, although Mexico 
pared initial gains after a 
peso rally showed signs of 

r unning out of steam. 

SAO PAULO performed 
strongly through a morning 
of lively trade. ‘There was 
talk of early position-closing 
ahead of the long weekend 
in the U1S. but so lar no one 


is backing off. There is no 
shortage of buyers," said one 
broker. At midsession, the 
Bovespa index was up 246 or 
2.7 per cent at 9.386 . 

In MEXICO CITY dealers 
said volumes were dull and 
the main problem had been 
the . peso which fell back 
against the dollar. The IPC 
Index was up 16.48 or 0.4 per 
cent at 4,605.54. 


Firm bullion lifts golds 6% 

Golds shares were the main, R196 and at the close the 
feature in Johannesburg golds index was 455 higher 
where a better day far the at 79&A. 


bullion price lifted the sec- 
tor by more than 6 per cent 
Vaal Reef rose R13 to- 


The all-share index added 
44.6 to 5,857.9 and industri- 
als put on 12^ at 6,958.9. 


The better tone in Asia and 
solid start on Wall Street 
pushed PARIS up to within 
a whisker of its best of the 
day with the CAC 40 index 
gaining 43.34 to 2,976.09. 

Volume stayed on the dull 
side although there was 
good buying among some of 
the recent slower perform- 
ers. LMVH, Usinor and 
Thomson-CSF all surged 
more than 5 per cent. 

LVMH, which has a heavy 
sales exposure to Hong 
Kong, rose FFr52 to FFr975 
on the better turn of events 
across Asia. Usinor added 
FFr5 or 6.5 per cent to 
FFr81.90 and Thomson 
gained FFr10.70 to FFr194. 

Paribas recovered from ini- 
tial weakness following a 
French press report suggest- 
ing that any takeover had 
been made more difficult by 
the bank's recent purchase 
of the Cie Bancaire and Cete- 
lam minorities. 

The report hinted that 
Paribas could go on the take- 
over trail itself. Paribas, 
down FFr5 at one stage, 
ended up FFr8 at FFr543. 


Techs leader SGS Thomp- 
son continued to improve 
ahead of next week’s results 
statement. The shares, 
which stood at FFr605 last 
August, added FFr3.40 to 
FFr360.9 for a net gain this 
week of 11 per cent. 

Bouygues soared FFr43 to 
FFr816 od upgrades by Cheu- 
vreux de Virieu and Society 
Generate. Bollore which, 
according to market rumour, 
is eyeing control of part of 
Bouygues' activities, 
advanced Fr48 to FFr826. 

FRANKFURT took its lead 
from the better showing in 
Asia and Wall Street's early 
gains and the Xetra Das 
Index climbed up through 
die 4.200 point level to close 
76.02 better at 4,216.24. 

Deutsche Telekom recov- 
ered from an early tumble to 
close 8l pfg firmer at DM32. 
Lower than expected 1997 
results sent the shares down 
4.5 per cent at tbe start 

MILAN extended its 
record-breaking run into a 
third straight session as 
dealers continued to report 
heavy flows of money into 
equity mutual funds, boost- 
ing hopes for further gains 
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in shares. The Mibtel index 
ended 323 higher at 18368. 
off a record intraday high of 
18.386. 

Olivetti gained Llll or 7.7 
per cent to L1.547 as inves- 
tors bought the shares ahead 
of its capital increase on 
Monday. Banking stocks 
were strongly back in 
favour, with Banca di Roma 
ending L148 higher at L2.448. 

MADRID finished at an 
all-time high for a second 
successive session, boosted 
by futures expiries and an 


upward revision of the mar- 
ket's weighting by JP Mor- 
gan. The genera] index was 
12J21 better at 674.11. 

Telefonica gained Pta90 to 
Pta4^85 on record volume of 
30m shares, just under half 
the market's total business. 
Analysts attributed the 
activity to dividend-related 
trades. 

ZURICH rose 2 per cent on 
tbe back of a firmer dollar 
and the SMI index closed 
1255 higher at 6,274.0. 

Roche certificates picked 


up SFT145 at SFT14.395 as its 
report of an IS per cent rise 
in 1997 sales was in line with 
expectations. Novartis, 
which is to report sales data 
next Thursday, benefited 
from switching out of Roche 
which took its shares up 
SFr86 to SFr2,401. 

SAir Group fell SFr66 to 
SFri.875 after SBC confirmed 
market rumours that it had 
cut its recommendation on 
the airline after its shares 
had achieved its price target. 

Nestle put on SFr35 to 
SFr2j209 as Credit Suisse 
First Boston raised its price 
target to SPV2.500 and reiter- 
ated a buy recommendation. 

AMSTERDAM rose 
strongly in good volume 
with investor sentiment 
buoyed by a broker upgrade 
for a leading bank and and a 
bullish report suggesting a 
wave of share buybacks 
could shortly be in train. 

Hie AEX index ended up 
16.29 at 938.05 after ABN 
Amro issued a survey show- 
ing that more than a third of 
Dutch companies are consid- 
ering buying back equity as 
a means of making "conser- 
vative finan cial structures” 


work more effectively in the 
interests of shareholders. 

KNP BT topped the day’s 
rankings, rising FI 2.40 or 55 
per cent to FI 46.20 as inves- 
tors made a number of snap 
selections about which com- 
panies may make an early 
move to unveil plans for a 
share buyback. 

ABN gained 70 cents to 
FI 40.60 in volume of 22.4m 
shares after Merrill Lynch 
upgraded its intermediate 
rating from ■■neutral” to 
“buy". 

STOCKHOLM finished 
almost l per cent higher 
alter a see-saw day. The gen- 
eral index ended 27.31 better 
at 2,909.37. Ericsson rose 
SKr6.50 at SKi310 as indus- 
try sources said the mobile 
phone group would unveil a 
SKrSbn Chinese order on 
Monday. 

WARSAW recovered 
almost all tbe ground lost in 
Thursday's fall, helped by a 
surge in brewer Okicim. The 
Wig index closed 68.9, or 5.1 
per cent, higher at 1.420.1. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter Had 
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Bum PUS ADR (2n) - 2953 M3JaB8) 
fires PLC tm feb S* 2018 - 149<f 


LK Tiaatsuy Snip 0?Jun2001Cpn - 
80^394817 11 4JaS8) 

LK TrccuiBy Sate 07Dec2001 Can ■ 


7006413(1 

UKTmsuntG 


• (13JaS8) 

BriMi Arrays PLC ICfofc Bda 15N6«B £ 

(tor) (Br) - 129 (l3Ja98) 

Eteksh Land Co PLC 8Wt Cnv Bda 2007 E 
(VW(Brt.Cll8%(DBJaSej 
Compose Group PLC 5-75% Cm Bds 2007 2 

Con^as^wp 1 wjcSTpl Cm Bds 2007£ 

{V3rt.n2*(i3Ja») • 

Euspuan In-astrant Bank BVX. Bds 
2MW1 7 £ (Vat) (Bfl - 12087890625 


Baas PLC W Deb SK 20i6 - 
(l2Jase) 

BAT tndusblBs PLC ADR 12:1) - lOBK {25. 

401 *12S |14Ja98) ■ Bmeas (111 .17(2&) 
Bebiwy PLC Curo Rad Prl 2014 £1 - 
129(14Ja9B) 

BG PLC V Sha 30p ■ 2B (0, 7. 0. 1, 2. 0, 2. 1. 
0, 1, 19, 0, 1,2. 71, 1. 0, 1,3.0. 1.0, 1.0. 
3.2.3)0 0)8(003,1.0.3.7.0 1.0. 1.0. 

1.0, 1.0, 1,0. L 1. 0. 1.0. 1.0. 1.0 118 

{MJriH 9 (13JBS8) 9 (12J09B) 30 (1| 1 


UKTrassuy 

7015- 

WFimguit 


OTJwffitWZCpn- 

396) 

7%07Jun2002PrindpGl - 
07DwZ002Cpn- 


UK Taoniy Ship 07JwCQQ3Cpn - 

69J581* . - . • , 

UKTiB3GuiYStnp07Jis£004Cpn- - 

S7.637«np4Ja9B.~ mn 

UK Tnaanv ^m§ac2005Cpft- 
UK^^UmCpn- ■- 


Hwax PLC Col Ftti Rta Not 02(2003 £ pftr) 
iBo-ras^^niJasei 
HtilBt PIC m NB 15H2IBB C (Vi) (Br) - 

102.1 (OBJagm 

Uraris Banfc PLC 1D%X Sidt La SA 2008 - 
120*> (OBJ«961 

r*uionel WtanamW Bank nn 71 Wb Und 
Sub Nte (Cm » Pifl [Bn ■ 140 (l4Ja98) 
Natas* Wbst*ki« Bar* PLC 1W Urn) 
Sim Ms Cl 000 (Cm to Prl)- 138<* 
(14*98) 

TamiacFtnoriw (Jenny) PLC 9*991 Cm Civ 
Bds OMHme (Roo) - 108* ’s (OBJaeS) 
United Nows S Mode P1X SW Sub Cm 
Bds 2003 (Hurt • 105V R«)eB7) 0 


UKTlaoiuyi 


Q7Doc2007Prtnc^re 
eaiTaQin - 


UK i mtaury Strip 07DBC2t)iaQin- 
aimzTZSuajBSffl . . 
UKTraaM^Stnp 07irmX»n - 

UKTlwamStoS^siaCpn- 
38833071 flJdiSffl •• 
^J'?^^3Sripa^3tn4Cpn ■ 


u &(S u,5epfl - 

UK J , sgsaS ec201SO, ”■ 

U^wnrSktp 07DK20lfiQjn : 

Sfc: 

UKT«aonraoto073uii20igCpn- 


WxtatonG auto PLC 7J» Ma 2004 C (Ifcr) 

[Bn ■ 1(a3?(0BJa96) _ . 

Vocbnna Grout PLC 7fi75% fte 06/11/01 
(eiomioooo.iooaoo)- 10082 pBJafle) 

Debt Issuance 
Programmes 

■ Atari MS8KU SA Zero Cpn NB 130/2000 
DEM - DU903 (09 Jb 96) 
Bs^wsa^BuaiioSQdtwCoflfltii 
R* Nteffira»3E (Rag) - £9614* 

(i2Ja«0 ■ . - 

Steriing Issues by 
Overseas Borrowers 

DwanatM^domnl) 1»UiSK2005- 
Bai* 9W Ln S« 200S 

. S«jguH| . 

li reii- ia DtxTl BanK ter Rac* Om TUt Ln 
Stic 2003-1 23 '•(06Jn9e) . .. 

Poto*ws»tedamw14Hft 

pjaden (Mnajorn of) OWUiSO20l4 


BG PLC ADR (5.1 )■ 24.625 (1) * 35J5) 
BtmlnoharD Mrishtres Bukfcip Soc 
Perm (ntBeartegShs £1000 -126^ 

Btachs Letaure Gipup PLC 10% Cum PrtCI - 
128(i3JaSB) 

BtocUays PLC 6* Can Pil 50p -3i (i4JaBS) 
Btug Crete (nduetdas PLC ADR [1:7) - 5.42 
(14Jtf6) 

Blue On* Wustrte PLC 5^% 2nd Deb SA 
340006 - 94 (09J896) 

Blue Ckde tedustifis PLC SV% Uns Ln Stk 
H975 w aflan -«Vi n-uasei 
BOC Group PLC 40R (1 rl) - 30TS (O9J300) 
Bodon CKiup |M) Ld Com S» ip - 3 (i) 4 

Bo^OnPLCADR (2n) - 27 75 (14JaSB) 
Bwmenurii S West Hanpr-hba Water PLC 
B5% Cwa ted Prel El - 12B4. n4jfl38) »« 
<14Jaee> 0 9 (14Ja90) 9 M4 Jb9B) 

Bounaad Pic Oni ip ■ ci tajJaaBi 
BPS PLC 735% Cm Sub Bds 2Sd»tB 
ElOmiFleg) -0.01385 737.799 S.43 

BraSriSBtnsWy Btddno Sodatv llSK, 
Pam M Boaiten Sha ttOOOO • 150*. 

Perni M BeaunqStB -177 (0afe96) 

Breffl Memratarat PLC 9% Cum Red Pil El - 

aSSSa Uns LnS& 20021)7 -99 


BroKon Hi PTOpnetury Cq Ld Crt AU - 13.85 

(oejasa) 

Bnjnel Htftflngs PLC 4fp (Wet) Cm Cum 
Refl Prl 20 d- 54(1 2Ja98) 

• BSM GroupPLC Ord lOp - IBB 11) 

BTR PLC ADR (4n)- 1127 [14Ja5« 
Budnens PLC 5*L Cm Uns Ln SBt 2003 - 32 
(lilaSfl) 

Biagn PLC Did Bp - 95 114J38B) 

EWn ertH.R) HUga PLC fiVu Ztri On Prf 
E1-ir7\B(12Ja98) 

Brnmah CflEtrol PLC ADR (2T 1-3252 
I14JB98) 

Burnish Casud PLC 7V(i Cun Rad Prf n • 
00 (74Ja98) 90 (l4JaB81 
Burton Group PLC 9% Una Ln S3 960001 - 
96 (14Ja30) B (12Ja9BI 
B2W EntteunTianl Fond Red Ord ip - 763 
n4Ja98)3il4Ja3B) 3 114J09B] v !(14Jo9B) 
sriAum; 

BZw Endowment Fund It Ld Old no dee mab ta 
Sts ip - 117 (J4Jb98) 20 (14JB96) 

Cafcto AND Wratass Comma PLC «R (5:7) - 
21 JS 

Cadbury S dwgp paa PLC ADR (4:1) - 41.4 
I14J49B) .875[3) 2A (T-Ua96) 4^476785 
128) 

Caltyw PLC 6V* Cun la Pit Cl - 90 
fDeJaSflt 

CiTyns PLC 10% Cum Prt n - 130 tlSJgSB) 
COduna PLC NG* Oral 5o (Ab ■ 2801/90) - *s 
1138, 9J 11(1201 

Caradon PLC SBts £1 - 92 (l4Ja9Bl 2 
(14Ja96) 2 (l4Ja9B) 2 [14Ja9B) 2j74Jaflfl) 
Cortran Cornmurueatbns PLC AOR (5n)- 
37J (1) .6 (2) 7 (31 B (14J40BI 
Canton Coqanunlcasons PLC Sfip (Meu Cum 
C/wPtl- 128Wl3Ja83) 's(14Ja90)A. 
H4JaS8) 

Charirewd AJtance Ld T*h Ua Li SA 
50p ■ 50 <13 Js98) 

QieatoB Bufting Sooahr Fta ftle Pwre tat 
Beamg Sw -116 (133066) 7 (09*«!) 0 
(07Ja9e) 

Cte Sda Esutea PLC 525% Cm Cum Rod 
PH El - 73 [i2Jaflei 

CoaE Paona PLC B 1 * Una Ui Sft 0BMJ7 - 
9flt'l00(12JaS8) 

Coals Viyete PLC 4S*, Cum Prt El - 78 80 
(09Ja98) 

Coras Varatb PLC 6‘^Snr Cm Bds 
O3rt»O3CrOOO(R0l- W(I4J398) 
Commeccia Urwn PLC 8VX» Cum ted Prf El 
• 142 1 ?|14Ja88) 1>(14Ja90) 

CamroeraaJ Union PLC Cure IrrPrfEI- 
145**U4JaB6) 6J14J^6) ’*n4Ja9K 
ConsoHdawd Coal PLC a5% Cm Red Cum 
Prt El - 75 (D9Ja98) 

Cookson Group PLC 7% Cm Bds 2(11/2004 
IBS) ■ 102 (U)a98) .45 IT4Ja98) 
Co-Opetaura Bank PLC 925% NonCuni bid 


Eurobmnat PLOEunrimnd SA 1991 WTs (IE 
PLC & 1 ESA Wl IQ Sub UK) (Reg) - 40 
(O&MB) 

Ptwdbat* PLC 10% Cm Rad Prf Shs El - 

140 (I3ja98j 

FJ. Gwup PLC New Ord 5p (FP/PKL- 
IMVBB) - 1008 (09Ja96) 

Pan National Butttng Socwiy ii\% Perm Ini 
Beaimg Sha EiOOOO - 15m (13JB08) 

Ft*es Group PLC Old 5p-« (KAMI S 
(14J39B) 

Ffwirily Hotek PLC 4V% Cm Cum Rad Prf 
El -S5'i(14Ja9B) 

Fnaxs* Hotafe Pic S*. Cm Cum Rad M Cl 
-96 / |Q9Ja0B) 

FnendJy Hows PLC 7% Cm Cum Rad M £1 
-93 (ORJaBfl) 

Friendy Hants PLC TlWfc IstMtflDabSft 
2015 £1 -133.796875 1 12JB9B] 

Rnfefl tar Hanes Ld tOW Dob S» 2J1B- 
13335 (14Jj06| .46 (14Ja3B) 

Gataher Gro^i PLC ADR (4rl) ■ 23 (25) .095 
(13) .109 (13| .17 (191 .1875 (33. 131 
292599 (88) 5 (7. 18. 10) " .625 (63) B4fi 
( 0 ) 

Geared tecame Secunua Ld Z^n Ohr GU Prf 
O.OOJp- 104 |14Ja96) 4 (14Ja98) 4 
(14JS90J 

General Acddam PLC Cur ted Prl £i - 
133%(l4JaS0)4 (l4Ja90)-«(iAte8fl)4 
|i4ja98| (I4ja96) 

General Acddant PUS BVifc Cum bid Prf El - 
147R. (l40aSB) B (l4JaS8) B (l4Ja90) V. 
1143056) ^(14Ja9ei *>(143809) *S 
(J4JB98) 'ep4ja98l 

Gawral Cable PLC ADR (5-1 1 - S& 4S 


LASMO PLC 10V* Deb 3*2009-128^ 

(OaJKSB) 

LeedaB Hobocb BUhfngSocMylSVK . 

Pemi Ira Bearing Shs- 183*4(1 4Ja9B) 4 Prf £7- 113 (1 4Ja98) 

(14Ja9B) iy (14^96) 9^[14Ja0n SeMth Madta PLC b 

LantSGaiml Group PLC 3*Cm _ Sfc2W7- 10ZS3(13J« 

a*oidBdB3OW0e £1000 (Rb)- 248 
(14Ja9B) 

Lo»rts (Johnl Partnership PLC 5% Cum Prf 
S*C1 -SBdXMffi 

Lands (Jolvil Partnerahlp PLC 7V* Cum Pil 
Stk£l -S3(12 Jb99) 

Uh Service PLC B’4% Cun Rri Cl - 70 

tmim 

L 0 »ny tmemaSonal Hldgs PLC 5Vk, Sub Cm 
Bds 30MC009 £1 (Read) - 6 B(DaJa 0 Bl 
London Fteanoe S hwawnen Gip PLC WB 
toSitaiorOid - 12[13Jafl6) 

London Inemrional Soup PLC ADR (5.1) - 
12LB5/J2JW9) 

London Park Hoiaki PLC TOM 1 st Mtg Dob 
S* 200005 - 106 loatase) 

Lnnrtio PLC ADR (11 J-1-27 (74Ja38) 

Lucaalftnty PLC AOS [ 10:11 - 33325 .91 
(1 4Ja0B) 4 (14ja9Q) .11 M4JaBB) .125 
(74Jn38] S (T4J&) 35 (l4Ja9B) 

Matrinie Hatdta 0 i PLC Ckd 20 P - 108 15) 

10(1^097) 

McCartw & Stone PLC 7% Cm Uns U 8 * 

19990004 - 06 (72Jb96) 

MEPC PL£ 8 % Uns Ln Sft 2000105 - 102 % 


Sene* PLC B'rfli Cun Red Prt 200105 Cl - 
111*3 (13Ja96) 

Scottish 1 Newcastle PLC 6.425% (Net) Cun 


Scottish Uadb Group PLC 350% Cm Uns Ln 
Sfc 2007 - 102 55 3 (73JSB8) 

Scoosh MaaopoBtin Property PU3 lOVfcist 
Uq Deb S* 2010 - 134 1 * (i3Ja98j 
Sears PLC 43% Hrrty 7%) 'ACun Pri Ci - 86 
(WaSBt 

Sears PLC B.75% (bnljr 123%) Ciun Prf El - 
li2(12Ja96) 

Sadom* Grow PLC 7VK Cm Bda 
3T/5ffl008 £5000 (RM ■ 101’? |06Ja98) 
Sevan (fever Crmsng PLC 6% Inaex-Llnhed 


Deb Stk 2012 - 140 s * riSJaSBi 
Severn Treru PLC 'B* Shs 38p ■ 31 (2. 1) 1 
(i4Ja9B) 1 (1403381 1 (l4Ja9B) 1 (l4JaSB) 
1(13*081 

auMBsbuiy 05% 1st Dab Sft 31/3C4 ■ 
179.66625 (B8Jtf»| 

4023^^ (2MWS HO. ») £875 ' 

(15l .B125 (61 * JB125 (14Ja98| 875 . 

(14da98l 

Stal Transport STradng Co PLC 5*£l 1st 
Pri (Q*ni£l -88(1 2ifle) 

SHK Indoneaua Fund Ld Ord LtSSi ■ $4fe 
(14jaM) ^ (140a98) 5 (14Ja08| <t 


Whabrwid PLC 4*rtL Red Dob Stk 902004 - 
94 (03JaS8l 

Wlritread PLC 1125% Deb SDK 20?1 - 
77823 

Wlrtbnrad PLC llVL Dob SB* 20n - 742S6 

Whabread PLC 7VK, Uns Lit S* 95« - B9*> 
(13*981 

WhabraadPLC 10'A Uns Ln Stk zooaTO • 
108(12*981 

WMBCtett PLC 5.1% Cure Pnn -58 7D 
(12Ja9B| 

Widney PLC 8.76% Cm Cum Red 2nd Prf 
2000 Cl -93 (13*98) 

VWis Conran Cvttup PLC ADR 15.11 - li 41 
(14*96) .44 (14*361 .46 (14*961 5 55 
(14*98) 55 (14*98) 

Wyevato Garden Centres R.C 15% (Net) 

Cm Cum Red Pitl El - 250 (09*96! 

WyrsfBm Wo » Group PLC Od 25p - 100 
(14*98) 6 <14*981 7 (14*38) 

Vfoung & Co's. Breamy PLC 9% Cum ftf £7 - 
127(12*68) 

ZENECA Grtup PLC ADR (3-1) - 107.75 
(1 4JaB8i 

investment trusts - 

Aw Heatthcara Trosi PLC Wte at SuO tor Od 
-2'4 (13*96) 

Bankers Inv Ta PLC 6% Deb SA 2029- 176 


General Beartc Co PLC ADR (1:1) - 65 
(14*98) 533 (14*98) 

Gtabe 6 Dandy PLC Old i Op - 100 (09*69) 
GKN PLC ADR (1.11 -21.1 (14*98) 

Glare WeTtomo PLC ADR ^11-4955(13) 
5725 (14*98) 58 (15) 635 (14*96) 55 
(14*96) 6875 (20) * .71 (231 -76 )14JaS8) 
.B12S (8) 0125 (74*98) 075 1 14*96) 9 
(10).OiSS(25).17nO) 

Granada Group PtC 10% 1 st Mg Dab S* 
10)2/16 - 134 (14*98) 

Great Portend Estates PLC 705% 1st Ms 
Deb S4k 20C7 - 10806 (12*B6) 

Great Portend Estates PLC 95% 1st Mfc 
Deb SA 2016 - 128 ’ll (08*68) 

Greereris Group PLC 7% Cm Subord 80 S 
2003 El (Rood) - 108 (14*96) 3 (14*08) 
B(i4*9a) 

Greenafis Groui PLC B% bid Uni Ui Sdt - 
110(09*981 

Greycoat PlC Wb d Sub bi Cbd - 21 


nstol 8 Wea PLC Prf £1 - I34fe (14*961 ’4 

14*08) (14*96) fe(l4iaaj% 

14*66 )h(l4*9ffl fe 14*96) 

14*96) *4(14*98) fe (14*98) % 

14*96) V. (14*981 H>n4Ja9B) fe 
14*98) fell 4*96) »S (14*961 V 
14*98) h 14*98)4r(14A«|A. 

14*96) S (14*96) 5-114*96) 5 (14*96) 
i 0 4^ 5(14*98) 5 (14*98) '> 


i(UDac20i8CpnV 

^Su2819Qxi». 

ffltc2Dl«pn'-- 

m- ; - ■ 

O7*n2DS0Opn -. 


WJtaflBBClin V ' 

■ ■ 

* n| iiigg2l(K -^( Wi 9 q 
^ofJ»raiion and County ' 
Stodcs /-• “iv; ' .V»T ~ . -v: ,.r. 

CtmA — - 

“ ^gw ^4»teMJrtafc-5B ' 


Listed Companies 
^®cdudihg Investment 
Trusts] 

IBRMF- 

AtwttenAasatUmn^PLC'AWb b 
(NbO Serttm 

PrtShed-il»p4jB9ff' '*■ 


Brm 6 Watt PLC iSVifa Uns pup Sub Bds 

BtBKOrtlerPLi; 9 0^%Crai ted Pr?^- 
13772 

Brttamw BuBdkv Sedeiy 13% Penn in 
SMtaShs £1000 ■ 1 75 (14*98/ n 


Bnfeti Ainrays PLC AM (10.1J - 92.625 .75 

HO UK» 


Biksh FUn08 Grata PLC 55% Cm Rad Prf 
£1 - 78(14*68) 

Britsh laid Co PLC nm On) 25p - p6SS 


iPLCaaS%CumPrfET 


•- Awarate Micbte ftC tl^JOni Rod 
-^wS&ioii-iznbtiaSBq 
. -rigyaga* Industries PLC 7^pWaOCtw 

?7Siny flBdPjfSEp • 99 (09*96) • , . 

AtaonOraupfl^a^il^OwCWiiRad 
PrfUS):M{14j09B) " '* 

:..AUhom^h(HKWS(ta9PUI^G!d . 
- 'CtlvS* Bw.777MeE1000(ReB)- lOfffe 

A^BS^PLC : «Wfl.-7;-a72 

mi: ss* Deb 8*2019 - 
1S4%M4^SBf •• 

. «Wft3nwogM i1\%MS*2^ 

_ AbfaJ«5^5ivCunMoh^fWPiIE1 


■ British Laid Co PLC 10*A Dtd 1st Deb 
S*201Se4- 139to M3*98) 

0rf» L4nrf CO PLC 11«K IB M(9 Deb Sd 
ai 9/24 -150 (12*96) 

Etttrii PBtttteom Co PLC AM (fci) (Each 
Cm rto 6 Cbd 25p) - 78^375(10. 5) 
".4375 (14*96) 5 (10, 11 7) .625 (10) 
£35 (14*38) .875 (14laSffl 52215 (10) 
JG125 tan 9(14*96) 55 (lOj .125 
f14*flffl .f7l8Jia -2375 f72) .4375(20, 
jglKS (11 5375 (25) 60 (8. 7) .125 (25) 

Brteft?SrijleumCoPLC8%CunisftiEi 
-lOiiy (08*96) 

Br^PtjMhanalndutttfsPLC 9^5%Cun 

. .Red PlfEI - T17(14J^8) . 

BrtWi Sky fttadiwfino toup PLC ADR 
(K1)- 4047.(14*9^.61927 (40) 75 


Pri £1 - 144 ’#(14*96) '*(14*96) 5-375 
(14*98) 

Cooper (Freduck) PLC 55p (Nefl Cm Red 
Cum Pm Pri lOp - 35 7 (08*30) 

CcrOiar* Comnnivcaitora Grata FIX ADR 
(51) - 7JJ75 (0j 

Couraids Ctatehg Brands Ld 7VfeCum Pri 
Stk £1-94 (13*98) 

CourtaUds PLC 7**. Uns In Sft 2000/05 ■ 
99(12*90) 

Cmrenuy Buadmo Society ’2feK> Pern Mt 
Bear *v She £1(00 (HoJI -1013 (14*88) 
DaHy General Tnja PLC 0>d SOp- 

2065(13*96] 

Do Been; Centenary Franco PLC Bfe%Ln 
Stt 2009- 10T? (12*96) 

Debertwna Rata* PLC M, Uns Ln SiX 
200207-99% 101 (12*98) 

Dee VaBey Group PLC Non Vte Ord 5p - 395 
(12*96) 

Deraraid VaBey HUps PLC iDVfc 1st Utg Deb 
S9i 2079 . 533.328125 (14*98) 4 
114*96)4(14*98)4(14^8) 

DewhuM PLC Old lOp - BS (13*96) 

Diageo PLC ADR (4n ) - 37.74874 (2) 
.74074130 (0) .7487418 (SO) .75 (14*98) 
.75 (14*96) .75 (14*96) .79 (14*90) 
.07373636 [2| B.1 (14*90) 

Dndha Group PLC ADR (3:1) - S0L6S 
(13*38) 

Dragon Oi PLC WB to Sub tor OnJ IEP025- 
W(7J 6 (0j9fe (0.5)41/10) 

Dunlop Pbntofions Ld 6% Cum Prf El - 90 


HeHa* PLC 8Wfc Pup Sub Bds £ ■ 1204. 
(12*96) 

Hahtoi PLC 12% Pup Site Bda S- 155fe 
(14*06) 

Hamon PLC ADR (Si) ■ 2225 (13*981 
Hanfys A Ha r m ons PLC Ord 5p - 227> 

114*98) Vc(i4J*gen 30 (14*96) so 
(14*96) 30 (14*M£ (14*98) 

Heart o( MooCMan PLC Old lOp - 105 
(14*96) 

HemmQuray Pmpetses PLC 10375% let Bin 
Deb S* 31/7& - tS6 (68J3SBI 
HSedown HUoa PLC ADR (4rt) - 1Q25 
(14*98) 

Htwia Fteansa Corp Ld 9% Dab Stk 2027 - 
75(13*06) 

Housaio Finance Corn Ld 7%DebStk2009- 


fefcPC PLC IDVft Uns LnS* 2032 - 14lfe 

Ue^OT%*ia Group PLC Uns LnSfc 
96(2004 - 97 8 (13*98) 

Moran Slnctall PLC 52BS% Cm Cum Red 
Prf £1-80(13*98) 

MucUow (A. & J.) Group PLC 7% Cun Pri Cl 
-7B (13*98) 

Naaonri Austtifia Bar* IdOnl Ate - 2X03 
(08*96) 

Naum] Punier PLC ADR (4D) - W23S 

Nadueri^esbwster Bank PLC ADR (0:1)- 
96. B5 (14*96) 

tiibonal Wu ^ iiMi uw Bark PLC 9% 
SWATOorhCum Prt £1 - 148% (14*98) % 
(14*90) % (14*98) % (14*68) \ 
t14Ja90)j Ujl4Je96) 8 (14*96) 9 (14*96) 
Newcastle BuUng Sodm 10%% Perm M 
Baerteu Site £1 000 - 1 9ft (14*66) 4 
J14*Stt1 (14*08) 

NFC PLC7VX, Cm Bds 2007 ElOOOjRa) - 
Nonhem Foods PLC B*flt Cm Bds 

oemOB eiooo (Rq) - 102 (iZJasq 

Northern Rock PLC IM Perp Site NU (Br) 
-170 04*98) 

OEM nh Oid 2Sp - 33 (09*961 
Oranpa PLC ADR (5:1) -20.75(1) 


Shopraa Group PLC Old 5p - 2? 

SWtew Grata PLC 7<*% Uns Ln Sttc 2003/08 - 
0T» (14*38) 

Sgnet Group PLC ADR 130:1) - 15 166 56 

SBveiminas Gra« PLC Old Ste IEPa025p 
(Rid - 021M/B8I - 38Vi 42 4 (13*981 
Stupten OuMJrnt SOOMV 12 «*. Penn Ini 
Boamg Shs £1000 (Rea) - 100 >» 114*96) 
SkyePtwim PLC V Warrants - 3 150. 25) 
Smth |*hnj (ReW Head) Ld SW Cum Prf 
Ei -70(12*98) 

SmUMOne Beecham PLC ADR (5.1) • 3241 


-33(09*98) 


Orange PLC ADR 5:1) -20.75(1) 

Parahar Sacundes Pti; WB Id sub tar OnJ- 
32(13*96) 

Paramount PLC Cun Sec Cm Rad Pri She 
£1-70(00*96) 

Patuson. Zottecnts RJC 7Hflb. Cua Pri Ci - 
116(13*96) 

Paterson, Zbchonto PLC 10% Cun Prt El - 

PwMr^All25« lat Mta Deb Stk 
314)7/16 - 134V (09*98) 

Peabody Dust 10J9% Old Sac Sh 2023 £1 - 
741^2 (14*96) 

Permeuisr a Oriart Steam Nw Co Tift, Cm 
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Analysts say defence may be strong enough to elicit higher offer from Hercules j CSFB to 

Colloids outlines growth strategy I ^“300 

BZW jobs 
in London 



David Farrar, bas completed ‘process of change' 




By Roger Taylor 

Allied Colloids, the UK 
chemicals group, yesterday 
hit back at the £l.lbn hostile 
bid from Delaware- based 
Hercules by forecasting 
strong profits growth this 
year and outlining strategies 
to drive further increases in 
the future. 

Allied Colloids said that 
profits to March 1998 would 
rise 36 per cent to £74m and 
identified a further £11.5m 
saving Tor the following 
year, which on a pro-forma 
basis would lift profits to 
£84m before allowing for 
sales increases. 

David Farrar, chief execu- 
tive. said the company had 
completed a “process of 
change” since be became 
chief executive in 1995 and 
was now focused on profit. 
He added that the bid had 
"brought home to everyone” 
the need to change. 

Schroders. advising Allied 
Colloids, said that the com- 
pany could point to two 


years of rising profits and 
deserved to be valued at a 
premium to the market. 
Even on a market rating. 
Schroders said the shares 
were worth I57p on the com- 
pany’s forecast. It urged 
investors to reject Hercules' 
cash offer of 155p a share. 

Allied Colloids also said 
that measures to improve 
productivity at existing 
plants would produce a sig- 
nificant increase in capacity 
over the next five years. The 
company would have the 
potential to increase sales by 
£25m in 1999. rising to £S2m 
by 2003. 

Analysts said that the 
defence was strong enough 
to prompt a higher offer 
from Hercules. The £7 4m 
pre-tax profits forecast Tor 
this year was within the 
range of brokers' expecta- 
tions but some increased 
their forecast for the follow- 
ing year. 

Andrew Stott of Barclays 
Capital BZW questioned 
whether the £11.5m of 


savings could be converted 
into additional profit. How- 
ever, he raised his estimated, 
fair value bid price to 180p. 
The shares closed up 2 : y> at 
lKF ip yesterday. 

Hercules described Allied 
Colloids statements as "pre- 
dictable and uninspiring'’ 
adding that the cost savings 
identified by the company 
would be lost to price 
competition. 

“An effective, ongoing cost 
improvement programme is 
necessary merely to keep 
pace with the rest of the 
industry and combat future 
margin erosion.” it said. 

Hercules also pointed out 
that £4.8m of the £11.5m 
savings came in the form of 
raw material costs savings, 
which could benefit competi- 
tors as much as Allied 
Colloids. 

Hercules has extended its 
offer until January 23 and 
had received acceptances for 
0-96 per cent of Allied Col- 
loids’ shares at the last 
closing date. 


Argos warning 
after drop in 
Christmas sales 


By Peggy Holiinger 

Argos shares fell more than 
12 per cent yesterday as the 
high street catalogue retailer 
issued its third profits warn- 
ing in just over a year and 
revealed a drop in sales over 
the crucial Christmas period. 

The company's shares 
tumbled 63p to 442p. It 
marks the lowest level in 
more than two years for the 
former stock market darling. 

Analysts said the trading 
statement, which came at 
the end or a grim week for 
UK retailers, was far worse 
than expected. 

"It shows a 1.5 per cent Tall 
in sales in the run-up to 
Christmas which is against a 
very weak base.” said one 
analyst. Argos shares tum- 
bled 15 per cent in January 
last year when it first 
warned of a sharp slowdown 
in sales growth. 

Analysts’ 1997 profit expec- 
tations were cut by some 
£13m c$21. 2m j to about 
£132m. before the £7m provi- 
sion announced yesterday to 
cover cost-cutting measures, 
with 1998 forecasts pulled 
back from about £160m to 
£140m. Some said the state- 
ment raised questions about 
the manner in which Argos 
operated. 

"It is a very inflexible 
modus operandi,” said one. 
'They have to fix the cata- 
logue ahead of other retail- 
ers and set the product 


range and price.” 

Bob Stewart. Argos 
finance director, rejected 
suggestions that the compa- 
ny's methods of retailing 
were unwieldy or outdated. 
However, he accepted that 
Argos would have to make 
improvements to customer 
service. The group was trial- 
ing a home shopping opera- 
tion which, if successful, 
would start in all stores next 
year at a cost of £12m-£14m. 

Mr Stewart defended 
Argos's performance, which 
showed sales for the year to 
December 27 ahead by 9.5 
per cent. Comparable sales 
were 3 per cent ahead. 

However, sales in the third 
quarter had been flat on last 
year, and 1.5 per cent lower 
on a comparable basis in the 
five weeks to December 27, 
largely because of a 5 per 
cent decline in three core 
product areas - toys jewel- 
lery and small electricals. 
These ranges account for 50 
per cent of sales in the 
run-up to Christmas. But Mr 
Stewart said the group had 
held or improved market 
share in all but the toy sec- 
tor. while all markets had 
been weak overall. 

There was also some evi- 
dence that consumers were 
deferring purchases until 
after Christmas, said Mr 
Stewart. Like-for-like sales 
were 11 per cent ahead in 
the two weeks after Christ- 


Dissidents win 
Richards battle 


CPF in talks with 
banks after dispute 


By Norma Cohen, 

Property Correspondent 

Compagnie de Participations 
Financieres (Luxembourg), 
the Aim-listed company 
which invests in European 
property, yesterday said it 
was having funding difficul- 
ties and was holding urgent 
talks with its bankers with 
no certainty of success. 

Its shares fell by I90p. or 
40 per cent, to 307'.jp. Direc- 
tors could not be reached for 
comment yesterday. 

The Luxembourg-based 
company said the difficulties 
stemmed largely from a dis- 
pute with a shareholder, the 
Nurnberg Company, as 
trustee for a charity, the 
Nurnberg Trust. According 
to a statement from CPF. 
Stefan Schepers, the trust's 
representative, had written 
to the company's bankers 
and suppliers informing 
them that no instructions 


signed by current directors 
would be regarded as valid 
by a future board. 

Mr Schepers is listed as 
the chairman of CPF in the 
Hemmington Scott Company 
Guide. 

“This correspondence has 
significantly affected the sit- 
uation of several group com- 
panies,” CPF said. “The 
inter-relationship between 
group banking and other 
business relations in the 
light of these difficulties bas 
caused the board to conclude 
that increased liquidity must 
be sought as a matter of 
urgency. The directors of 
CPF are discussing these 
matters with their principal 
bankers but there is no cer- 
tainty' of success.” 

The company has called 
an extraordinary meeting for 
February 6 to approve 
restructuring proposals, 
accept the resignations of 
the existing directors and to 


appoint new directors. Grant 
Thornton Luxembourg, the 
company’s auditors, have 
resigned, saying they are 
only prepared to work with 
the existing board. 

CPF said that unless it had 
the support of its bankers 
and the restructuring pro- 
posals were approved, "con- 
tinuity of group companies 
is day to day, and depends 
entirely upon future asset 
sales, which continue to be 
much more difficult than 
anticipated.” Two directors, 
Mr C.J Wilson and Mr 
A McGivera. have tendered 
their resignations with effect 
from December 31 1997. The 
company said this was done 
to reduce costs. 

Neill Clerk Capital, the 
company’s Aim-nominated 
adviser, has not received 
copies of the refinancing 
plan. The plan was prepared 
by the directors without ref- 
erence to Neill Clerk it said. 


Sibir set to take control 
of former parent Pentex 


By Robert Wright 

A bitter battle over the 
board composition of Rich- 
ards. the Aberdeen-based 
textiles manufacturer, ended 
yesterday with victory for 
dissident shareholders at an 
extraordinary meeting. 

M&G and Invesco, which 
hold 28.8 per cent, called the 
EGM because they were 
unhappy with the perfor- 
mance of the company, 
which has made pre-tax 
losses in each of the past six 
financial years. 

The dissidents, advised by 
Rutberford Manson Dowds, 
an accountancy firm, wished 
to remove Ray Dinsdale, 
chief executive, Brian Gil- 
bert, chairman, and Fred 
Dalgamo. a director. 

They proposed Ian Lakin, 
a business consultant, as 
chairman, David Staveley. a 
former manager of divisions 
with Coats Viyella, as chief 
executive, and Graham 
Sharp, a corporate financier, 
as a non-executive 
director. 

The company said yester- 
day that the three targeted 
directors had resigned ’‘hav- 
ing regard to the wishes of 
the shareholders”. 

The new directors took 
up their posts immediately. 

Compco sells 
Farringdon Point 

Compco. the property 
investment and development 
company, bas sold its free- 
hold interest in Farringdon 
Point, London, to Scottish 
Life Assurance for £4m, a 
net profit of £1.3m. The 
building produces an annual 
Income of £357,000. 


The company did not 
reveal the precise voting fig- 
ures, but the dissidents had 
said some weeks ago in a 
letter to shareholders that 
they had been promised an 
almost unbeatable 46.3 per 
cent of the shares. 

The dissidents also wished 
to consider redevelopment of 
Richards’ main Aberdeen 
factory, an option the exist- 
ing management considered 
impracticable because it is a 
listed building. 

Redevelopment and the 
building of a new factory 
would be more expensive 
than staving put. the board 
had said. 

The argument became par- 
ticularly unpleasant after 
the targeted board members 
claimed in a letter to share- 
holders that Mr Staveley’s 
CV was misleading. 

It cast doubt on the accu- 
racy of figures given for per- 
formance of Coats Viyella in 
Australia under his manage- 
ment. and of a sportswear 
manufacturer where he was 
chief executive. 

The dissidents angrily 
denied the claims against Mr 
Staveley, saying figures 
given by Richards did not 
relate to the subsidiaries for 
which Mr Staveley was 
responsible. 


By Cathy Newman 

Sibir Energy, the Aim-listed 
oil group, is in talks about 
taking over Pentex Energy, 
its former parent. 

The discussions started 
after a fall in the price of 
crude oil forced Pentex to 
abandon an agreement with 
Enron, one of the world's 
largest integrated natural 
gas and electricity groups. 

Pentex, which has a 40 per 
cent stake in Sibir. agreed in 
November to sell a third of 
its UK oil production to 
Enron for the next eight 
years. But the price of crude 
oil bas since dropped by 
almost 20 per cent, and Pen- 
tex has been advised to 
merge with Sibir instead. 

A takeover by Sibir would 
be an all-paper deal, Henry 
Cameron, chief executive of 
Pentex and Sibir. said yester- 
day. “It would be our hope to 


make an announcement very 
soon, in days rather than 
weeks,” he added. 

Mr Cameron would remain 
chief executive of the 
enlarged company. Pentex 
set up Sibir in 1996 and the 
two companies still share 
some management facilities. 
Sibir, which is capitalised at 
£157m, is worth more than 
its former parent Mr Cam- 
eron said yesterday that 
Sibir was Pentex's “most 
valuable asset”. 

Sibir said its future was 
“transformed” when it 
increased its holding in 
Ugraneft, a company that 
owns oil fields, to 31 per cent 
late last year. The purchase 
enabled Sibir to accelerate 
its strategy of developing 
large fields in western 
Siberia. Sibir said at the 
time it would raise £45. 4m to 
fund the acquisition through 
a placing and open offer. 


When Pentex announced 
its deal with Enron it dis- 
closed a plan to raise £5.4m 
through a rights issue. Yes- 
terday. the company said it 
would enlarge that rights 
issue to raise £7.67m. Pentex 
said this would let it take up 
its entitlement to the Sibir 
offer. 

"It is really disappointing 
that after a great deal of 
work with Enron, external 
factors meant we could not 
proceed.” Mr Cameron said. 

Enron bad agreed to buy 
an LI per cent stake in Pen- 
tex and said it would provide 
up to £70m of financing. Pen- 
tex had also planned to issue 
warrants, but said yesterday 
that, since the deal with 
Enron had been abandoned, 
the warrants issue would 
also be withdrawn. 

Sibir shares closed up 2V*p 
to 44p. and Pentex shares 
increased 2?«p to 24'4p. 


Glynwed hit by fears of 
manufacturing slowdown 


By Richard Wotffe 

Forecasts of a slowing in UK 
manufacturing led to a prof- 
its downgrade for Glynwed 
International yesterday 
despite the engineering 
group's sale of a further 
three businesses In its 
attempt at repositioning. 

The shares fell 13 ‘ip to 
340p after Glynwed’s forecast 
profits for next year were 
downgraded by broker ABN 
Amro Hoare Go vet t. 

Colin Campbell, engineer- 
ing analyst, said Glynwed ‘s 
pre-tax profits would stand 
at £79 m ($128. 8m) In 1998, 
£10m lower than previous 
forecasts and £7.3m lower 
than last year's pre-tax prof- 


its before exceptionals. 

He said: “This year is 
going to be bumpy as manu- 
facturing slows in the UR. 
with lower volumes and 
more import penetration. 
Glynwed has disposed of its 
poorly performing areas, but 
the majority of its earnings 
still come from the UK." 

Yesterday's sale of three 
subsidiaries brings Glyn- 
wed’s total disposals to 16 
companies over the past 18 
months, representing turn- 
over of about £170m. The 
most significant sales were 
Glynwed Foundry Products 
and Wednesbury Tube, the 
copper pipe producer which 
was one of the founders of 
Glynwed. 


Leavlite El ectrop aint, Iso- 
Systems and PTFE Fabrica- 
tors. which all serve con- 
struction markets, were sold 
for a total of £3.3m. 

Glynwed has now renamed 
its consumer and construc- 
tion division, which is led by 
its successful Aga-Rayburn 
and Flavel-Leisure cookers 
businesses. The division, 
now called consumer and 
food services, is one of Glyn- 
wed's key operations along- 
side its pipe division. 

Glynwed said it would 
seek acquisitions of up to 
£100m in consumer products 
and pipe systems, as part of 
a strategic shift under Tony 
Wilson, its new chief execu- 
tive. 
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By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

More *h»n 300 London-based 
staff in the BZW businesses 
bought by Credit Suisse 
First Boston would lose 
their jobs, the Swiss-owned 
investment bank sa i d yester- 
day as the affected Individu- 
als were called in to learn 
their fate. 

CSFB would only be keep- 
ing about two thirds of the 
960 employees which came 
with the ex-BZW corporate 
advisory and UK and Euro- 
pean equities operations, 
according to Christopher 
Carter, head of European 
corporate and investment 
banking. 

The bank yesterday made 
redundant more than 30 
staff in the corporate advi- 
sory business, whose pnr- 
. chase it completed last 
! month. It summoned more 
j than 200 others in the equi- 
1 ties research, sales and trad- 
' ing operations to individual 
j meetings. 

j This began a “period of 
consultation” which, for 
most, will end in redun- 
dancy. The timing of depar- 
ture may depend on when 
CSFB completes the final 
step of the lengthy purchase 
process, which could be as 
late as April. 

More than 1D0 of the for- 
mer BZW staff did not face 
any uncertainty yesterday 
because they had signed up 
for retention packages 
before the purc hase was 
announced. CSFB said those 
packages would add £50m 
(SSI. 5m) in costs to the 
£100m it paid Barclays for 
the European businesses. 
After integration costs, 
CSFB expects to have made 
a net investment of £175m. 

Earlier this week, CSFB 
bought a few parts of BZW's 
equities operations in Asia 
and agreed to hire staff from 
some other parts of the busi- 
ness. It plans to take on 200 
staff in alL leaving at risk 
the 500 BZW staff in the 
region not included in the 
deal. 

The CSFB cuts pale in 
comparison with those 
expected to be announced 
shortly as a result of the 
planned merger between 
Swiss Bank Corporation and 
Union Bank of Switzerland, 
where np to 4,000 jobs may 
be lost in Loudon alone. 

SBC and UBS are working 
down tier by tier in deter- 
mining who stays and who 
goes. Next week, the 100 or 
so managing directors will 
be advised whether they 
have a future in the pro- 
posed new Union Bank of 
Switzerland. The process is 
expected to be completed by 
mid-February. 


Peregrine 
arms seek 
buyers 

By John Ridding and 
Clay Harris 

Peregrine Securities (UK), 
the London stockbroking 
subsidiary of the collapsed 
Hong Kong-based invest- 
ment bank, yesterday gave 
assurances about its own 
solvency as efforts mounted 
to find a buyer for the 
group’s equities business. 

Colin Bird of Price Water- 
house, the accountancy firm 
which is handling the liqui- 
dation of the parent group, 
said Peregrine was looking 
for buyers for the UK and 
US subsidiaries as well as 
the Asian businesses. 

Of tbe UK broker, he said: 
“It does not have a problem 
because its parent has gone 
bust. It has net worth and 
cash which should allow it 
to hold the fort.” 

Until its collapse. Pere- 
grine had one of the region’s 
most profitable equities 
operations with a strong 
franchise in Hong Kong and 
China. It was one of the 
largest underwriters of 
mainland issues, notably red 
chips, the Hong Kong sub- 
sidiaries of Chinese con- 
glomerates or government 
agencies. 

Chinese-backed banks 
view Peregrine as a means 
of acquiring an interna- 
tional distribution channel. 

Financial sources in Hong 
Kong said it seemed likely 
that Francis Leung, manag- 
ing director and a pioneer of 
mainland equity issues, 
could emerge at the head of 
Peregrine's equity 
operations, perhaps backed 
by a Chinese bank. 

Kwong Sang Hong. Pere- 
grine's property arm. said 
yesterday it bad received a 
number of approaches. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Tomkins sizes 


T^’Vr'y- 



Tomkins. . the. industrial conglomerate, has expressed jai 
interest in buying the SpflTers milling h ustofi s s qfUalggty^ 
the petfood and agricultural products -company, ^ ' 

Associated British Foods is also looking btthe ctattpany 
and others are believed to be interested, imdudfog'Kerty 
and Greencore of freTand. fillers currently has. abaq£ lk5 
per emit of. the UK flour, milliry? market. 

Brokers expectihe operation, which is 
ingredients division, to sen for about £300m.‘ Analysts 
estimate sales of £223m. Tar. list year and profits .before 
interest and tax of £17m. 

Tomkins has -its own mining and baking division, which 
includes Ranks Hovis, the breadmaker. This week it 
reported operating profits of £17.4m on turnover of £329m 
for tbe six months to November!. 

The company has been under pressure from sharehold- 
ers to spend its £l88m cash pile and increase its debt This 
week, the company resisted calls for a share buy-back 
saying Jt was considering a number of large acquisitions 
which could easily- lift gearing to over 15' per cent /. 

In September Richard Clothier, the former chief execu- 
tive of Dalgety. resigned after the company apnounced a 
restructuring programme to raise about £350m from dis- 
posals and return at least £200zn to shareholders. 

Roger Tgylo r 

Moody’s warns banks 

Five European h anks could see their credit ratings cut 
because of their exposure to the financially troubled coun- 
tries of eastern Asia. Moody’s, the US credit rating 
agency, warned that it was reviewing Standard Chartered 
of the UK and Commerzbank, Bayerische Landesbank, 
Westdeutsche Landesbank and Norddeutsche Landesbank 
of Germany for possible downgrade. 

Moody’s said its review of Standard Chartered, whose 
business is heavily centred on Asia Pacific, would focus 
on its exposure to the most troubled economies . of the 
region, including Indonesia, South Korea and Thailand 


The agency will also review the bank’s Malaysian opera- 
tion. which It said was “one of the most important ele- 
ments of its Asia Pacific franchise after Hong Kong and 
Singapore”. 

The review of Commerzbank reflects its “more modest 
economic capitalisation”, said tbe agency. The . bank's 
exposure to several Asian markets could erode some of 
tbe improvements in its domestic ea rning s in recent 
years. The three Landes banks will keep theft triple-A 
ratings for long-term debt, because they are backed by a 
government guarantee. However, their financial .strength 
ratings, which do not aasoss the likelihood that they 
would be bailed out by their state shareholders, will be 
reviewed because of increasing concerns about theft .com- 
paratively large exposures to parts of the east Asian 
market. George Graham 

Christie’s to cut 60 jobs . 

Christie's International, the auctioneer facing a £500m bid 
approach from SBC Warburg Dillon-Read, yesterday told 
staff in London and New York that 60 jobs were being cut 
The group, which employs a total of 1,900 worldwide, 
said the job losses bad nothing to do with SBC Warburg’s 
approach. They were the result of a review started several 
months ago in an attempt to cut costs and reorganise -the 
managemen t structure. . . - ■ . 

SBC Warburg is investigating the possibility of a pri- 
vate equity consortium making an offer for the group. 
After an initial rebuff, it was last month understood to 
have raised its offer to 300p a share. 

Christie's decided that the revised offer formed a basis 
for starting negotiations, but SBC Warburg said an offer 
would only be made on tbe board's recommendation and 
after due diligence had been satisfactorily completed. 

David Blackwell 

Ewart revalues after approach 

Ewart, the Belfast-based property company, has revalued 
its land and buildings after an unsolicited £21m bid from 
Dunloe House, a Dublin property company. 

Net assets per share unveiled yesterday alongside 
results for six months to December 31. increased from 
62*Ap in 1996 to 81p. Dunloe has offered 67p cash or an 
lS-for-5 share exchange, which with Dunloe’s shares at 
20Vip is equivalent to 74p. 

Pre-tax profits were up a third to £109m. 

Ewart is due to issue its formal defence document next 
week. 

In its original approach, Dunloe argued that a merger of 
the two groups could take advantage of tbe all-island 
property market. Bat Belfast brokers believe the Dunloe 
offer is opportunistic. 

Noel Smyth, Dunloe's chairman, owns 26 per. cent of 
Ewart and is a non-executive director. The market’s view 
is that he c ann ot lose - if he fails to acquire. Ewart he 
may flush out a new bidder, pushing up the value of his 
shareholding in the company. 

The increase in asset value was because of the revalua- 
tion of Ross's Court, the Belfast shopping centre leased to 
Argos, the UK stores group, under a 25-year deal. This 
added 4.4p to the net asset value. Ewart made clear the 
bid was “unwelcome”, scotching suggestions from Mr 
Smyth that Brian O’Connor, Ewart's nhgirmfln, had 
approached him to make a bid. 

Mr O'Connor, who owns 16 per cent of Ewart, said,' “the 
full potential of our development stock has yet to .be 
recognised and should produce si gnificant trading prof- 
it ... in the years ahead”. John Murray Broom 

Mandarin to open Miami hotel 

Mandarin Oriental International, Jardine Mathesoh's 
hote l division, and Swire Properties, the Hong Kong prop- 
erty group, are to develop a 290-room hotel tn MfamL Jhe 
joint venture's waterfront development, will cost- J85m 
(£52. l m), of which $50m is expected to be finan ced Jjy 
external loans. ’ : _ : - 

Swire is contributing 75 per cent of the equity and 
Mandarin Oriental will take a 25 per cent stake in the 
hotel for $9m. Construction on the BrickeD Key. site will 
begin later this year and is set to be completed; in 200 L 

Santos to sell UK assets 

Santos, the Australian ofl and gas producer, is seeking 
offers far its UK petroleum assets located in the southern 
gas basin and the North Sea. It said its international 
business would concentrate on the US where it had inter- 
ests in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Tbe company expects the disposals, to . be carried but 
through Lovegrove and Associates, to be completed hy 
about mid-1998. Jl" £ ■” 

Gresham Computing Iower:"i: 

Gresham Computing, a UK electronic 

and service provider, reported anrmiii profits before 

exceptionals down 30 per cent at £L17m, while 

result was 60 per cent loner at £687,000; 

6 per cent to £8.7m. { •• 

The company said that after exceptional costs t 
ing a legal dispute and te rminate d directors’ cQnti^bts ^r'. 
and a significant one-off sales order ln 
profits had increased. v. ^ 

Gresham invested in staff arid mfrastri fet ift e 
year to October 31, restructured its *eag 

and acquired both SysteL a transaction.. 

Circa, a hanking and finance group. - ’•> 
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Abbott shrugs off dollar rise 
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to via 60 jobs 


By Nikki Tait In Chicago ’ 

Abbott. Laboratories, the US 
healthcare company, shook off the 
impact of a stronger US dollar to 
report after-tax profits oC KLibn in 
the year to December, in line with 
market forecasts. 

The result compares with $1.88bn 
lit 1996.' a gain of 115 per cent, and 
was achieved on total sales of 
(lihbn. up 7jQ per cent on the previ- 
ous year. 'Abbott, which is based in 
Chicagb, said the sales figure would 
have been about 3 per cent higher 
without the effect of the strengthen- 
ing US currency. 

Earnings per share rase 12.9 per 


cent to $2.72, matching the average 
of analysts' forecasts, according to 
First Call. 

The results came after an B.1 per 
cent increase in research and devel- 
opment spending, which topped 
Si5bn. . 

Shares In Abbott rose yesterday 
morning by to $7014 on the 
news. 

Abbott saw its fastest sales growth 
in pharmaceuticals and nutritional 
products, where it added two new 
anti-con vulsant products during the 
year and won the go-ahead to mar- 
ket Norvir, for use on children with 
HIV or Aids. Sales in the division 
increased 9.8 per cent to $6.9bn, with 


the US accounting for about two- 
thirds of this figure. 

Sales of hospital and laboratory 
products rose 5.4 per cent to «.96bn, 
but were split more evenly between 
US markets, at $2.79bn, and interna- 
tional markets - where the strong 
currency had an impact - at SSLlTbn. 

The results came less than 24 
hours after Abbott announced that 
Duane Burnham, chief executive, 

would retire at the end of 1999, and 
that Thomas Hodgson, chief operat- 
ing officer, would step down at the 
end of this year. 

Abbott has effectively put forward 
three candidates as Mr Burnham’s 
successor by promoting Paul Clark, 


Robert Parkinson and Miles White to 
executive vice-president positions. 
All three have been with the 
company for more than a decade and 
previously have held senior vice- 
president positions, overseeing the 
pharmaceutical, international and 

diagnostic operations respectively. 

Mr Burnham has headed Abbott 
since 1990, with Mr Hodgson as his 
chief lieutenant. However, the last 
succession at Abbott was any thin g 
but smooth; Robert Schoelhom. Mr 
Burnham's predecessor, had to be 
ousted by the board after he discour- 
aged competitors for his job and the 
company saw an exodus of potential 
candidates. 


Taiwan buccaneer turns gaze abroad 

F amed as much for his mall'*, a T$24bn project with 
swashbuckling style backing from the Nationalist 
as his impeccable party. Janan's Mitsubishi 


F amed as much for his 
swashbuckling style 
as his impeccable 
market timing, Tony Shen 
Ch'ing-ching cuts a colourful 
figure in Taiwanese business 
circles. 

Within a decade the 
self-made sailor-turned- 
tycoon has built his Core 
Pacific group into one of 
Taiwan's top 10 conglomer- 
ates and. with this week’s 
completion of the purchase 
of Yamaichi Hang Kong, is 
now piloting the group over- 
seas. 

“Through this acquisition. 
Core Pacific can become an 
internationally known 
name.' 1 he said. -He plans ini- 
tially to develop tiie group's 
securities business in Asia, 
especially China and Japan, 
and later move into other 
markets through acquisi- 
tions and alliantwi 
' Armed with the instincts 
of a born trader, the 50-year- 
old chairman has worked his 
way into the graces of the 
second generation of 
Taiwan’s business elite. 

He has climbed politically 
too. winning seats on the 
ruling Nationalist party's 
central committee and its 
finance committee. He has 
also cultivated an entry on 
the opposite side of the 
Taiwan Strait, where he has 
business interests. 

With assets of T$150bh 
(US$4.4bn) and 1996 sale& of 
T$32bn, Core Pacific is in 
property and construction as 
well as securities. In Taipei 
the group is developing what 
Mr Shen calls the “world's 
biggest downtown shopping 


mall’*, a T$24bn project with 
backing from the Nationalist 
party, Japan’s Mitsubishi 
and the Singapore govern- 
ment 

Core Pacific seized control 
over two recently privatised 
companies. China Petro- 
chemical Development and 
BES Engineering, a civil 
works concern, is building a 
TS34bn power plant and has 
moved into electronics with 
a printed- circuit board fac- 
tory and a microchip testing 
plant. 

But Mr Shen remains 
dogged by his reputation as 
a buccaneer and by unsa- 
voury rumours about his 
past 

“He’s very aggressive and 
super-ambitious.'' said a 
Taipei investment banker. 
"He's seen as opportunistic, 
making money by specula- 
tion rather than traditional 
manufacturing business." 

Mr Shen acknowledges 
such criticism but dismisses 
it as jealousy. - 
He has certainly had to fight 
for his present position. 
With no formal education 
past high school, youthful 
run-ins with the law and 
three years at sea, he 
vaulted from messenger boy 
to customs brbker, becoming 
Taiwan's undisputed “quota 
king" by the age of 30. 

• From 1974, when be set up 
a trading company, to 1986. 
Mr Shen cornered the mar- 
ket in textile quotas, amass- 
ing a T$3bn war chest of 
cash on the back of Taiwan's 
economic growth. So 
renowned was he in the tex- 
tile industry that “even big 



Tony Shen Ch’ing-cbing: gaining international status 


American companies would 
give me a cheque on my 
word alone”, he says with 
pride. 

In 1967, when he founded 
Core Pacific, he converted 
his cash from bank deposits 
into property and shares - 
just as the market embarked 
an a three-year bull run dur- 
ing which the benchmark 
index quintupled and prop- 
erty prices quadrupled. Mr 
Shen subsequently gained 
notoriety as one of the “four 
kings of heaven" in the 


But in early 1996 Core 
Pacific nearly ran aground. 
The group was heavily 
Invested in shares and prop- 
erty when the stock market 
collapsed and the economy 
stalled, leaving it vulnerable 
to huge liabilities. 

It was only through the 
intervention of Liu Tai-ying 
- Mr Shen's close friend, 
president Lee Teng-hui’s top 
economic adviser and head 
of the ruling Nationalist par- 
ty's extensive business inter- 
ests - that Core Pacific sur- 
vived. The party stepped in 
and backed his giant mall 
complex, funnelling in vital 
cash. 


M r Shen blames the 
crisis on Jealous 
rumours of his 
success in winning privatisa- 
tion deals. “I was up to my 
neck - we almost went 
bankrupt. The banks wanted 
money and I just didn't have 
enough. I even thought of 
committing suicide." he said. 

Mr Shen's hands-on man- 
agement style demands total 
devotion to work - from 
hims elf and from employees. 
But a reluctance to delegate 
may prove a liability as Mr 
Shen takes the group over- 
seas. “To operate in an inter- 
national environment you 
need to adjust your mental- 
ity. They will have some 
growing pains." one 
observer predicted. 

There will doubtless be 
waves as the former seaman 
sails into international 
waters. 

Laura Tyson 


stock market's rally of the 
late 1980s. 

“Everyone calls me a mar- 
ket manipulator, but actu- 
ally I was forced to buy 
stocks - the banks didn’t 
want my deposits," Mr Shen 
recalls. 

In February 1990 he sold 
all his holdings soon after 
the index peaked at around 

12.500 points. “I made the 
correct decision at the criti- 
cal moment.” he says. By 
October the index crashed to 

2.500 points. 


Currency 
factors 
give lift 
to Roche 

By Daniel Green 


Roche, the Swiss drugs 
company, generated modest 
sales growth in 1997, with 
gains driven largely by cur- 
rency factors and acquisi- 
tions. 

Sales in Swiss francs were 
ahead 18 per cent to 
SFrl8.8bn (S 12. 6 bn), but the 
gain was only 6 per cent in 
local currency terms. 

Sales in the pharmaceuti- 
cals business, which 
accounts for 64 per cent of 
Roche's revenues, grew 4 
per cent in local currencies 
to SFrl2.1bn. or about half 
the rate for the pharmaceu- 
ticals industry as a whole. 

Growth was slowed by 
patent expiries and govern- 
ment-mandated price cuts in 
Japan, while consumer 
bealth. including brands 
such as Redoxon and Ren- 
nie, increased market share. 

The company's fastest- 
growing business, fra- 
grances and flavours, bene- 
fited from the acquisition of 
VS company Tastemaker in 
April 1997. Sales grew 23 
per cent in local currencies 
to SFrl.9bn. Bnt excluding 
the acquisition, the growth 
would have been about 1 per 
cent. 

Roche’s diagnostics divi- 
sion did well, with sales 
growing 17 per cent in local 
currencies to SFr966m. Sales 
were boosted by sales of 
products based on a technol- 
ogy Roche acquired for 
S300m in 1991, polymerase 
chain reaction (PCR) which 
is used to detect tiny 
amounts of genetic material. 

The vitamins and fine 
chemicals side, the compa- 
ny's second biggest division, 
had local currency sales 
growth of 3 per cent to 
SFr3.8bn. However, the com- 
pany increased its market 
share in this especially com- 
petitive sector. 

With its sales figures pub- 
lished yesterday, Roche also 
said that p lanning and prep- 
aration for the integration 
of German diagnostics com- 
pany Boehringer Mannheim, 
was “moving ahead 
quickly". 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

SmithKline, AHP 
in tie-up talks 

SmithKline Beecham and American Home Products, two 
of the world's largest pharmaceuticals companies, have 
held talks on a wide range of link-ups. Analysts said pos- 
sible areas of co-operation included the consumer medi- 
cines side. SmithKline is one of the world's biggest com- 
panies in consumer healthcare after its acquisition of 
Sterling Health from Kodak in 1994. AHP also has a 
strong presence with brands such as its Centrum vitamin 
supplements. 

A full-blown merger may be difficult because of the 
potential liabilities faced by AHP in class-action suits fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of its slimming drug. Redux. last 
year. Redux had been linked with heart valve problems in 
a large proportion of people taking it. 

Daniel Green. London and William Leans, A Jew York 

■ AIRLINES 

KLM brings forward disposal 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines said it had agreed to bring for- 
ward the sale of its re maini ng stake in Northwest Air- 
lines, the US carrier. “Cutting KLM’s stake to zero from 
16.S per cent, which was to be finalised in the autumn of 
the year 2000. will now take place before May 1 of the cur- 
rent year," the Dutch airline said. KLM said selling the 
remaining 182m shares would raise almost FI i.Gbn 
(S775m). The transaction creates a book profit of almost 
5600m, to be posted in the current financial year to March 
31 1998. Reuters. Amsterdam 

■ PROPERTY 

HK groups plan Miami hotel 

Two of Hong Kong's oldest bongs, or trading houses, are 
teaming up to develop a USSSom luxury hotel in Miami, 
the companies said yesterday. 

Mandarin Oriental International, the hotels arm of Jar- 
dine Matheson, and Swire Properties, a unit of Swire 
Pacific, are developing the 290-room Mandarin Oriental on 
a prime waterfront site in Miami. Mandarin Oriental will 
manage the hotel. The hulk of development costs, or 
USS50m, is to be financed by external loans. Swire Proper- 
ties. which has already invested in the Mi ami property 
market, is contributing 75 per cent of the equity and Man- 
darin Oriental will take a 25 per cent stake for S9nx Con- 
struction is due to begin later this year and completion of 
the hotel is scheduled for early 2001. 

Louise Lucas. Hong Kong 

■ CARMAKING 

Mitsubishi downgrades forecast 

Mitsubishi Motors yesterday highlighted the impact of 
Asia’s economic turmoil by indicating that its results for 
the year could be worse than Initially forecast Takemune 
Kimura. chairman, said the company’s group net loss, 
forecast at Y40bn ($304m) in the year to March, could be 
larger as a result of the downturn in Asian markets. He 
declined to specify the extent of the losses. MMC. which 
has halted two out of four manufacturing plants in Thai- 
land. has seen sales in the country halved to 32.600 units 
in the 10 months to October last year. Sales in the Philip- 
pines fell 13 per cent, to 27,000 units. 

Michiyo Nakamoto, Tokyo 
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. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

CASH IN ON 

£ 20 , 000 . 

We sell Personal Numbers via tele-sales teams. 
Our numbers spell company names that never 
need change. Good for business and easy to 
sell. We have a proven strike rate via the teams 
in operation today. 

We want to Join in with 5 more experienced 
tele-sales operators to expand our retail 
activity. 

We have £20,000 of stock to invest in 
your success. Training and support is also 
available to help you make extra profit. 

If you want to join us call Jamie Lee now on 

07000 70 70 70 . 


THE PERSONAL 
NUMBER COMPANY Pl.C 


wujset&e/tA /o*t* goocC Stuieteis 


BUSINESS SOFTWARE 


ASPIRING ] 
MILLIONAIRES 

Call and Listen. 

Not MLM or franchising. 

Call 08005421220 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


• EES SaNtcMmHwr 

OpOeUnM 

• JC78T and Odar Ne twork! 

• Um from Homs, OMm, 
HoWs, Cefl Phone* 

• 34 Hour Custoowr Service 
CM mar tar New Low Rated 

Tel: 1.206.284.8600 

Fax: 1 .206^70.0009 

Unee open Z4 bound 
TZwCrfe&wf 


FRANCHISING 


Sandwiches and Salads 
The World's #1 Submarine 
Sandwich Franchise* 
•Low Start-Up Costs 
•Simple Operation 
•Over 12,700 Restaurants 
in 59 Couitries 
•Complete Training and 
Contained Support 
■Bread Baked Fresh in Every 
Restaurant 

Jwl W-V7 



James Maxwcll : 
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FINANCIAL nuts 


LesEchos I fallback 


For Franchise and Development 
Information 

Cal the U.SA Headquarters 
1-203-877-4281 
fax: 1-203-876-6688 
Write: 325 Blc Drive 
UUford, CT 06460 U.SA 
e-mail: franchteaOsubway.com 
httpjlfwm^ubmyjxm 

MdlNtatomxctaMfc MHbHa UN 


If you would like to advertise, 
or require any further information, 
oiease contact: 



The FT can help you reach additional business 
readers in Franca. Our link with the French 
business newspaper, Les Echos, gives you a 
. unique recruitment advertising opportunity to 
capitalise on the FTs European readership 
and to target the French business worid. 
.■For information on rates and further details 
please telephone: 

Toby Rnden-Crete on +44 171 8734027 


Jeremy Nelson Tel: 0171-873-3447 
Fax: 0171-873-3062 


To Advertise in 
the Business 
Opportunities Section 


Please call Melanie Miles 
on 444 0171 873 3349 


OFFSHORE SOFTWARE 
ft DATA SERVICES 
FROM BANGLADESH 

For all types of: 

♦ Customised solTwarc 

♦ ApfJicjrica soft's are 

♦ Dju entry 

♦ Dam processhis 

♦ Document amversiun 

♦ CIS Dwahase DcvrlopcDUin 

♦ Dipul mopping 

♦ AutoCAD 

♦ Bulk mailing 

♦ DTP pubi teutons 

♦ Offitaie Printing 

Our prices are the cheapest in (he worid. 
Plea-c conirtE 

NSK1M Roc *44 fDJ 1B1 983 0390 


KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Document and model your 
company business processes 
and see your real costsll Over 
1000 users already worldwide in 
many industries. 
KAISHA Modeler Pro, an 
easy lo use Documentation/ 
Costing/Management tool for 
Windows95/ NT. Superb 
graphical Interlace. luUy 
supported by NEC. 
Order/tree demo : 
wwwJcalsha-tec.com or 
e-mail: gk3ng@karsha-tec.com 


The Definitive Business 
Valuation Tool 

■Valuer" it a twapuier sofmare partotec 
atnctl um analyic a tvsnes K> Jftermme 
iu v4nc bned un |wo taure 3nnk.tJ»lit> 
.md proptrvtJ caUi Aim* (irik and mum >. 

FE\n«.V 

■ Easy to One with nc ipccul Utilh rcquiml 

■ Stand aim pmgnon 

■ Unoemplicjicd pn*monon 

■ No cctcmal inanumg of mmiw Jala 

\btuer'.primt*i'C*J VS. 

has JthlrrrJ cWul UJ.-I 

Xan/ifr pad Jnii/aNi’ 

Contact: WLP Buqnc-a CnMihom-. 

5 CriouLvarr Ruad. 

FeWum. Mkfclkart TW 1 .5 JBY. 

Tcleptm: 444 HU ISI-751 >M3 >24 hni 
Fa, +44 .Or 171-610470$. 
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Universal ConvertBates Add-In 

Sfltang a raw tadus&y standard 
for accuracy, apeod AND price 
Analyses portfoUos a ConveitWe Bawls 
(InducOng reeetabies and cross-currency) 
with structured cate, pus. correlation and 


linfcs to Excel spreadsheets, red-wne feeds 
and in-house databases. Uses a muhl- 
tarior monte! no-aitMiage laace tree, wth 
mean lawraon. 

Momdouh Banhat nsk Uragemam 
(RncncH Systems Soltware (FSS) UJ) 
EstBtDtsried 1968^ - lOjJOO users globaty. 
WSrrtonJ Court, ^ TTvogmomn Street 
London BSN2AT 
let: *44171-6282007 

Fore +J4 171-6282009 

E-mail: IssiiCtnbrmxom 


■Bonds-ExobcsOptloTis-FiiturTis Swaps’ 
"No Aitxttrage Vata&tff Term Structure" 
•Portfoflo S&nsithrity Analysis' 
■Multi Aram Monte Carlo Analysis- 
MBRU provide ihg most widely used 
analytical tool Kits, financial calculators, 
advanced denvathe portfolio analysers, 
source code, consultancy and nsK 
manaparrwnt traWng. Fuly integrated wOt 
Excel. Access, Visual Basic, C and C*+. 
Can be InKed mth most real-ome fe e ds. 
Ilamdouh Barakal Rtak llnnagement 
iRnanoa) Systems Soltware (F5SI Ltd) 
Esubii&hed 1968 - 1 0.000 ice>s qhtbaOy 
Wamtord Court, ThroTiiorton Street 
London EC2N2AT 
Tel: <441716282007 

Fax-. <44 171 628 2008 
E-maH: tsstetfitbrnLConi 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

• Portfolio management 

• 3 years' htstprical dara 

• Real time prices 

- AFX real time news 

■ FT headlines and articles 

■ Company reports 

• On- tne share dealing 

- Plus personal finance 

• Plus Internet and e-mail 
Discover the benefits of Infotrade. 

Call 0800 226600 or 
0121 717 3804 lo request your 

free CD copy ol Infotrade software 
Infotrade Ltd is reguleled by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 

TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 

http://wiFw.indexia.co.uk 

Three powerful fidJ-rimc & 

Day Technical Arulysi* querns, to 
choose from: 

Real-time using Prcsid. PL- MarVd- 
Eye. Reuters. DEC Signal. BIS. 
CEEFAX & SkyTeM 
Or 

End-of-day using n variety of 
OCHLV data feeds ESI. CtuFeed. 
Slock Dam, CS] 

INDEXIA Resecn*. 12! High 
Street, Berkhamsted HPJ 2DJ, UK 
TeL 01442 878015 
Fox: 01442 87083* 
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Seagate cuts 10,000 
jobs as losses mount 


By Louise Kebos 
in San Francisco 

Seagate Technology, the 
world’s largest Independent 
maker of computer disk drives, 
will cut 10,000 jobs - about 10 
per cent of its workforce - 
over the next three months in 
an attempt to stem mounting 


Most of the job losses - more 
than 7,000 - will occur in Asia, 
where Seagate has extensive 
manufacturing operations in 
Thailand. Singapore, Malaysia 
and China. About 1,800 jobs 
will be lost in Singapore, 
where Seagate is the second 
largest private sector employer 
after Singapore Airlines. 

In the US. the company will 
trim about 1,300 jobs, most of 
them in Silicon Valley. The 
previously announced closure 
of Seagate’s plant in Ireland, 
with the loss of 1.400 jobs, is 
included in the worldwide 
restructuring. 

Seagate hinted at further 
cuts last week when it said it 


would take a charge “in excess 
of $300m” in the second fiscal 
quarter, ended January 2. The 
disk drive maker is expected to 
post a net loss of up to SSOOm 
for the quarter. Details of the 
cuts were released after the 
dose of trading in the US on 
Thursday. Yesterday morning 
Seagate was trading at $19&, 
down slightly from Thursday’s 
close of $19%. 

Seagate's problems stem in 
large part from new competi- 
tion in the market for high 
capacity disk drives, which it 
had previously dominated. The 
company has lost market 
share to IBM, Fujitsu, Maxtor 
and Samsung over the past six 
months, according to industry 
analysts. 

Officials in Singapore said 
the Seagate job losses did not 
signal a widening of the Asian 
economic crisis. “Singapore’s 
industrial base will stay com- 
petitive and continue to regis- 
ter growth," the Singapore 
Economic Development Board 
said. 


Rapid expansion throughout 

the disk drive industry has 
also created a glut of products 
and production capacity, put- 
ting further pressure on prices. 

Demand for disk drives 
remains strong and worldwide 
unit shipments are estimated 
to have risen by 20 per cent to 
126m in 1997, according to 
DiskfTrend. a market research 
group. However, the market 
bad not grown as fast as some 
manufacturers, who expanded 
production in the mid-1990s, 
had expected. 

Quantum, another US disk 
drive manufacturer that had 
also forecast problems, yester- 
day reported a net loss of 
$32m, or 24 cents a share, for 
its third fiscal quarter, just 
ended. 

The results included a $79m 
write-off associated with its 
hi g h -end drive business. In the 
same period last year the com- 
pany reported net income of 
352m, or 36 cents a share. 
Quantum's sales rose 2£ per 
cent to $1.52bn from $l.47bn. 


Weekend January 17/January 18 1998 
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Telekom provides $412m 
to cover Asian impact 


By Ralph Atkins In Bonn 

Deutsche Telekom, the 
German telecoms group which 
this week saw the premature 
departure of its international 
director, is to make provisions 
of up to DM750m ($4l2m) in its 
1997 results to cover the 
impact of south-east Asia’s 
financial upheavals, it 
emerged yesterday. 

News of the measures came 
as the group announced after- 
tax income reached only 
DM3.3bn last year, according 
to preliminary estimates. 

That was at least DMlbn 
lower than market forecasts. 
Al thoug h up from the DMl.8bn 
reported for 1996. Pre-tax 
income was up from DM4.1bn 
to DM7 .5bn. 

The group also revealed the 
extent of losses In its cable and 
broadcasting businesses, 
which reached DM1. lbn. It 
warned that personnel expen- 
diture had not fallen in line 
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with staff numbers. Losses 
from public payphones and 
directory inquiries reached 
DM900m and its telephone 
equipment activities lost 
DM500m. 

Provisions covering “all 
identifiable risks” to south- 
east Asian investments were 
part of a DMLSbn loss reported 
from associated companies, 
including substantial start-up 
losses from Global One. its 
joint venture with France Tele- 
com and Sprint the US tele- 
phone group. 

Deutsche Telekom - which 
has stakes in businesses in 
Indonesia, Malaysia and tbe 
Philippines - would not com- 
ment on the scale of Asian pro- 
visions, but told analysts in 
private briefings that they 
accounted for a little under 
half the DMl.5bn. 

The announcement high- 
lights the challenges facing the 
group. Deutsche Telekom is 
already in talks with Its part- 
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ners about restructuring 
Global One. 

But its international strat- 
egy has been set back by tbe 
departure on Thursday of Erik 
Jan Nederkoom from its man- 
agement board. 

At home, Deutsche Telekom 
faces stiff competition from 
new rivals following the liber- 
alisation of Germany’s tele- 
coms market from January 1. 

It is also straggling to con- 
tain costs; unions yesterday 
demanded pay Improvements 
equivalent to a 4.5 per cent 
rise as well as job protection 
measures. 

After sliding mare than 4 per 
cent, Deutsche Telekom's 
shares ended up 81 pfennigs at 
DM32, though shareholders 
can take comfort from the 
group's decision to stick with 
plans for a DM120 dividend - 
double the 1996 level. The price 
compares with the DM28.50 
level at Deutsche Telekom's 
flotation in November 1996. 
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By Brian Groom in London 

Think of Marilyn Monroe 
afloat In Some Like It HoL 
Think of yachts and Aristotle 
Onassis. Boats stand for 
wealth and glamour, if not 
always the best of taste. 
Everybody wants one, right? 

Not any longer. Boat build- 
ers are «**nttng- to terms with 
an awful truth: their Industry 
faces a worldwide image prob- 
lem. Quite simply, boats are 
becoming a turn-off. Young 
people don't want to know 
about them. Women are less 
keen than men. Boating is los- 
ing ground to hundreds of 
alternative pastimes. 

The problem is acute in the 
US, home of the world’s big- 
gest boat industry. In the past 
decade, 10 million families 
have come into the prime 
boat-buying age of 35-55. but 
in spite of a growing economy, 
they are not buying boats. 

The US industry’s turnover 
has fallen from glObn in 1988 
to SSbn. Recreational spending 
has gro wn by more than 50 
per cent in seven years, but 
boating’s share has shrank 
from 3J) per cent to 2.1 per 
cent. In 1984 an American 
magazine reported that own- 
ing a boat came sixth on a 
“wish list” of consumer pref- 
erences. Twelve years later, it 
came 15th. 

The issue has surfaced at 
the Loudon International Boat 
Show, currently being held at 
Earls Court. The British 
Marine Industries Federation, 
which runs the show, has 
issued a briefing paper which 
paint s an asto nishing l y fr ank 
picture of steady decline. 

“Boating Is year by year 
struggling to maintain its pop- 
ularity,” it says. Beside a pic- 
ture of an ostrich, it asks: 
“Isn’t it time we took our 
head out of the sand?” 

Attendance at the show is 10 
per cent above last year, but it 
has been overshadowed by the 
impact the strong pound Is 
having on export sales. Longer 
term, the of a handful 

of big companies Is masking 
problems at dozens of smaller 
enterprises, the federation 
says. 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia win be unsettled and 
breezy in the south and west with 
frequent showers, many of snow. 
Eastern Europe will be cloudy and 
damp with above average 
temper a tures although the far north- 
east wiH have snow rather than rain. 
The Alps and much of Germany wiH 
see showers at first with snow on 
the mountains but fine, bright 
weather over France and the Low 
Countries wiH spread east this 
aft e rnoon. The western 
Mediterranean and the Algarve will 
be fine and warm but $k% and 
southern Italy win be dull with rain 
and scattered thunderstorms. 

Greece wifi also have occasional 
heavy showers with local thunder. 

Ffvw-day forecast 

Italy, Greece and the Balkans will 
remain unsettled with further rain 
and showers. Eastern Europe wifi be 

changeable and Increasingly wintry. 
Scandinavia and north-western 
Europe will also be much colder. The 
western Mediterranean will become 
wet, windy and cold. 
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Might Bill Gates become a liability 
to Microsoft? Even, raising the ques- 
tion may sound like heresy. Mr 
Gates, after all, has built Microsoft 
into probably the world's most suc- 
cessful company. And since he is 
just 41, investors can reasonably 
expect that his energy and ambition 
win continue to drive the software 
group forward for another 20 years. 

Unfortunately. Mr Gates’ less 
endearing character traits are also 
part of the corporate culture. Micro- 
soft’s stance in the current court 
battle over internet software has 
been aggressive and arrogant. 
Allegedly defying a court order. It * 
has Issued non-working versions of 
Its Windows software. Mr Gates was 
personally involved in the deci- 
sions, which have enraged the 
judge and could lead to Microsoft 
h»iwg found in contempt of court. 

While belligerence might have 
Just seemed feisty when Microsoft 
was relatively small. It now Zooks 
short-sighted. It reinforces the 
notion that the company is an “evil 
empire”, undermining public sup- 
port. That could oot only damage 
sales but. more Importantly, give 
the anti-trust authorities the confi- 
dence to mount a broader regula- 
tory assault cm the group. Microsoft 
Is aware of these issues. Its top 
executives have talked recently of 
the need far a softer image and. 
possibly, even a code of business 
practices. Mr Gates is not yet a lia- 
bility to Microsoft. But unless be 
can rei nvent himself and his com- 
pany's culture, he could yet become 
one. 

Chinese banks 

At last some good news for belea- 
guered Asla-watchers. With China a 
big unkn own lurking behind any 
recovery in Asian markets, its plans 
to preempt a finan cial crisis of its 
own are welcome. Overhauling its 
debt-encrusted h anking system is 
long overdue. And Beijing’s unwav- 
ering S tance on maintaining the 
Hong Kong peg and the value of the 
yuan will also reassure interna- 
tional investors. That said, the cen- 
tral bank’s admissi on that 20‘ per 
cent of state hank loans are non- 
performing and five per cent irre- 
coverable still understates the case. 
The real figures are likely to be at 
least double that So strengthening 
the financial system will be a pain- 
ful process. Writing off bad debts 
and tightening supervision of lend- 
ing habits is a good start But large 
recapitalisations of many banks 
may prove necessary as well. Finan- 


FTSE Eurotop 300 index: 

1013.7 (-17.3) 


Share price .reiiatfvo To the 
FTSE 'GenwaLRptafora index 
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dal sector reform, of course. Is inex- 
tricably bound up with moves 
towards a mixed economy, involv- 
ing the preparation, for privatisation 
of some 120,000 state-owned enter- 
prises. Despite an official blessing 
from President Jiang flemtn for an 
accelerated sell-off programme, few 
businesses are ready. 

Indeed, high losses and debt lev- 
els could spell bankruptcy for 
many. As these companies account 
far the bulk of China's urban work- 
force, there is a risk of mass unem- 
ployment among the most politi- 
cally restless portion -of the 
population. But the rewards in 
spreading fha dy namism already 
visible in China’s private sector 
throughout the economy should be 
great 

Allied Colloids 

Some final defence documents 
pull rabbits from the hat* poorly 
performing businesses will be sold; 
an unpopular head will roll; costs 
will be slashed. Allied Colloids has 
gone for a more rtigniftaii response. 
But then it had little to prove 
beyond a more robust approach to 
profitability. This has been 
addressed by the newish manag e- 
ment, and its defence against Her- 
cules' 165p-a-share bid has done 
enough to convince earnings 
per share should rise from 8p to 
near lOp in 199899. Tbe besieged 
management has stuck doggedly to 
its roots: kind to customers, kind to 
staff anil generous on capital spend- 
ing. But this lack of ruthlessness 
leaves some of their savings with a 
bit of a one-off feeL 

The bottom line has in any case 
shifted towards how much more 
than £1.1 bn can be wrung from a 


bidder - if not Hercules then maybe 
a white knight. Current negative 
sentiment towards UK industrial 
companies adds to Allied's uphill 
straggle for independence. Assum- 
ing Allied is heading towards oper- 
ating profits of £100m, a debt-free 
multiple of 13-14 times - in line 
with last year's deals in the sector - 
suggests close to 180p. Hercules' Ini- 
tial after tax return would be 
around 5 per cent - low but wear- 
able as the cashflow could be rap- 
idly improved. 

In a kind world, tbe management 
would be given a bit longer to 
deliver the appropriate performance 
from a company with many quali- 
ties. In these uncertain times, 
accepting a plumped-up bird In the 
hand is the more likely Investor 
response. 

Argos 

Argos fell out of the UK retail 
sector’s premier league a year ago. 
On yesterday’s evidence, there is 
little prospect of an early return. 
Against the backdrop of reasonable 
growth in consumer spending, flat 
Uke-for-like sales In the fourth quar- 
ter is a poor performance. The 
worry is that these figures reflect 
not simply difficult markets, but a 
degree of disenchantment with 
Argos’s basic proposition as the 
price leader on the high street. 

Markets clearly have not been 
easy: three of its core areas - toys, 
jewellery and electricals - have 
been in the doldrums for 15 months. 
Competitors have also been strug- 
gling. In the case of some, like 
Woolworths, they are clearly also 
more formidable opposition than 
previously. Argos's attempt to meet 
this challenge by stressing 
improved convenience and service 
seems logical; research shows shop- 
pers placing increased store by such 
things. 

But it will cost money. So while 
the company is cutting £7m in 
animal costs, a chunk of this will be 
handed straight back. Argos will 
struggle, therefore, to avoid repeat- 
ing the 1997 experience of margins 
being sandwiched between cost 
Inflation running at around 3 per 
cent and 2-3 per cent price deflation. 
Even so, for a company of sound 
management and strong pedigree, a 
30 per cent discount to tbe market 
looks excessive - especially when 
tbe tougher consumer environment 
this year should play to its 
strength. But until the company 
delivers investors some good news, 
the shares look set to languish. 
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Party spirits 

‘However long your boa. it was almost 
inescapable that your host would make 
you fee! slightly shabby ’ 

■ Page XXII ■ 


Take Manhattan 

‘We're doing antidepressant 
aromatherapy lipstick. Soon after, we're 
going to launch an out-of-body machine' 

Page XII 


Courting surprises 

'Hewitt was inspired. Like his hero 
Agassi, he takes the ball early, 
single-handed on the forehand' 

Page XVIII ■■ - 


Man's quest 
for genetic 
perfection, for 
ever more 
intelligent and 
capable 
children, has a 
fatal flaw. 

Lee Silver 
contemplates 
an imperfect 
future 

1 am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. the 
first and the last. 

- . - Revelation 22:13 

WASHINGTON DC: 

MAT 15 2350 

T he members of 
the Commission 
on Ultimate Eth- 
ics. . established 
under Dr Albert 
Finlay six months earlier, 
had come to Washington, in 
secrecy and' in individual 
transport pods, to present a 
final report that, had slowly 
taken shape in S lmnls at dis- 
cussion sessions. . . 

One representative from 
each of the relevant fields - 
reprogenetlcist, . evolution- 
ary biologist, demographer, 
sociologist, psychologist and 
universal theologist - sat 
around the table in the con- 
ference room at the Depart- 
ment of Health and H uman 
Services. One by one, they 
took turns presenting a por- 
tion of the report to the sec- 
retary, who was due to meet 
President- -Jordan the nest 
day. . ■ ’ " 

The findings were grim for 
a man whose own research 
had been inspired by the .' 
neo-enlightenment ideal of 
society evolving into an ever 
more sophisticated ' order; 
the predictions were surreal. 
Yet Finlay could find no 
flaw in their logic, no reason 
to challenge the central con- 
clusion in the final sum-' 
mary: = 

“If the accumulation of . 
genetic .knowledge and 
advance in genetic enhance- 
meirt technology continue at 
the present rate, by the end 
of the third millennium, the 
GenlUch-huroahs and the 
NatiiRd-humans will become 
entirely separate .species. 
They will have no ability to 
cross-breed, and will have as 
much rom'antic interest in 
each_other_ as a current 
human would have for a syn- 
thetic chimpanzee. " 

« The presentation took just 
oyer twdJibpii. Tfcroiighout, 
Finlqy sat in silence. It was 
too disturbing to conjpre- 
h end. Unbelievable, and yet, 
entirely' predictable. Indeed, 
predicted long, long ago. His 
mind wandered back to his 
teenage; years, when he had 
beeu-an. avid Teader of early 
science fiction, including the 
quaint stories Written by one 
of the fathers, of .the field, 
H.G; Wells, at the end of the 
19th century. i 

.So much of what Wells 1 
had prophesied - television, 1 
intercontinental, air travel, 
space 'stations, motion pic- ' 
tores, air-conditioned cities, -J 
and- much more - . had -i 
become reality within a cen- < 
tury. . s 

■ And-- now' this, .as well — --* 
“the splitting of the human 1 
species;* Wells had ' written, t 
"the gradiralwidening ofthe f 
present merely temporary c 
and. social- difference s 
between the Capitalist and i 
the. Labourer- was the key to f 
the whole position," in the t 
antiquated 'potitichl lan- I 
ghage crf Qie era.-'Now it was 
all comhigtroa. ■ c 

;Thtrhnijr thing that Wells £ 
8D| wrong, .was how long it a 
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other worlds : :was ./"easy e 
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The gene genie 


enough, but the notion that 
humans might someday be 
able to manipulate their own 
genes was, clearly, too ludi- 
crous. to consider during the 
latter decades of the second 
millennium, even by vision- 
. aides snob as Wells, Verne. 
-Huxley, and Asimov. 

' And yet here we are on the 
cusp of an incredible evolu- 
tionary event. Not in the 
way Wells had imagined, as 
the result of natural, eco- 
nomic evolution. 800,000 
years hence, but in less than 
500 years as a result of evolv- 
ing and developing ourselves 
with layer upon layer of 
high quality genes. 

It had been 300 years since 
genetic enhancement began 
in earnest. During that time, 
12 generations of GenRich 
individuals had lived and 
reproduced. And with each 
generation, it became possi- 
ble to start with an already- 
enhanced genome that could 
be enhanced even further. 

. And with each generation, 
ah increase- in biomedical 
understanding and genetic 
technology, allowed repro- 
geneticists to make ever 
more complex enhance- 
ments, with hundreds, some- 
times thousands, of added 
genes. 

Although the initial focus 
was on genetic refinement 

- for the sake of physical and 
-mental health, it shifted 
quickly to personality traits 
and talents in the cognitive. 

- athletic, and -artistic, realms. 
In these areas, different 
enhancements were chosen 
for different GenRich chil- 
dren- Bat these, differences 
sat on top. of ah ever-expand- - 
tug genetically enhanced 
framework that was shared 
by ail members of tbp Gen : 
Rich class. 

- The conclusions were obvi- 
ous to Finlay but he was 
frightened by what- he heard, 
and searched for the appro . 
priate response. ' Genetic . 
enhancement clinics - GE 


centers, as they were popu- 
larly known - were spread 
across north America, and 
networks stretched to 
Europe and most parts of the 
world. They were run as pri- 
vate businesses, without any 
government assistance and 
with limited monitoring. 

Indeed, long-existing laws 
prohibited the use of federal 
funds for what was euphe- 
mistically called “research" 
on human embryos. Both 
elected officials and GE exec- 
utives found this prohibition 
convenient for political 
cover, and it provided the 
basis for the “hands-off" 
approach that the govern- 
ment had consistently taken 
toward GE. 

It was for this reason that 
Finlay had been asked to 
form his commission in 
■secrecy. But now that the 
final report was about to be 
delivered to the president’s 
hands, what could he do 
with it? How could he stimu- 
late a sensible debate, given 
that It would inevitably be 
dominated by GenRich indi- 
viduals? 

The problem was that GE 
represented a multi-billion 
dollar industry that served 
not only American ci tize ns, 
but was a big export earner. 
Indeed, the American GE 
industry benefited enor- 
mously from restrictive laws 
that limited the use of its 
latest developments in many 
other countries. As a conse- 
quence. genetic enhance- 
ment was a trade issue, 
much as cars, and semicon- 
ductors and aircraft had 
been in the early days of 
capitalism. 

Not surprisingly, politi- 
cians and their supporters 
from the business com- 
munity were loath to go any- 
where ne ar it. Of course, 

through the years, citizens 
hqd occasionally expressed 
concern about the long-term 
impact of GE. Rights to pri- 
vacy; Individual liberties; 


the folly of governmental 
intrusion into the free mar- 
ket - these were the issues 
that politicians had focused 
on in response to lobbying. 

Finlay and all of the 
presenters in the room with 
him that morning were 
themselves GenRich. If they 
had been bom otherwise, 
they would never have 
attained the positions they 
held. All members of Con- 
gress, all entrepreneurs, all 
athletes, all artists and 
entertainers were members 
of the GenRich class. There 
was no longer any way that 
even the most talented and 
gifted Natural could advance 
into any of these realms. 

The notion 
that someday 
humans 
might be able 
to manipulate 
their own 
genes was too 
ludicrous 

What could be done? What 
was possible? Put a stop to 
the whole thing, there and 
then? Outlaw the practice of 
Genetic Enhancement? 
There would be an outcry 
from all the GenRich. A Con- 
gress filled with GenRich 
legislators would never 
agree to a ban or even a tem- 
porary suspension. 

And even if it did come to 
pass, In the end, it would 
make no difference. Sure, it 
might slow thin gs down in 
the short term - perhaps a 
few months, but GE centres 
would move to off-shore 
islands, and to Fifth World 
countries eager for extra tax 
revenue and a state-of-the- 
art industry. The prospective 
GenRich parents would fol- 


low them abroad. 

If legal restrictions erected 
in one country or another 
were useless, was there 
another way to stop the 
practice of GE? Finlay con- 
sidered the moral argument. 
Perhaps he could convince 
President Jordan who. 
underneath his tough politi- 
cal GenRich skin, showed 
twinges of humanity, to 
bring his influence to bear 
on the problem and make 
clear the moral wrongs of 
GE. 

Perhaps a campaign could 
be undertaken to explain to 
all GenRich people the 
frightening consequences of 
GE for humanity as a whole. 
Perhaps it could be a com- 
pulsory part of the curricu- 
lum at GenRich schools. 

Unconsciously, Finlay 
shook his head as he realised 
the elimination of GE was 
hopeless. Prospective par- 
ents wanted to provide their 
children with the greatest 
possible advantages in life. 

It had been that way for 
hundreds of thousands of 
years. How could you con- 
vince parents to forsake this 
instinctive desire for the 
good of society? Each indi- 
vidual parent would inevita- 
bly argue: “The genetic 
enhancement of just my 
child has no impact on soci- 
ety at alL Why is it immoral 
for me to want the best for 
my children? I'm not bann- 
ing anyone else by my 
actions." 

So much had changed, and 
so much would have to 
change to make society moire 
equal, more h uman again. 
The gap between the Gen- 
Rich and Naturals lay not 
just in genes, but in every 
other aspect of their nurtur- 
ing. Their earning power 
was different, their life 
chances far apart, their com- 
munities so dramatically dif- 
ferent in quality of life. Stop- 
ping the practice of GE cold, 
at this point in history. 


would not bring the classes 
back together again. 

If there was no way that 
GE could be halted, was 
there a way to stop it from 
breaking humankind into 
two? Finlay imagined a Uto- 
pian society in which GE 
was freely available to all, 
and where all Naturals were 
raised to the level uf the 
GenRich. It brought a smile 
to his face for a moment, but 
for just a moment. 

There was no way society 
could afford to provide this 
expensive service to all of its 
citizens, even if it wanted to. 
The creeping apartheid 
could ODly continue to 
expand. Finlay thought for a 
moment of another of 
Wells’s Time Machine 
visions, the Eloi and the 
Moriocks, the charmed and 
the damned. 

Where had we gone 
wrong? Was there any time ■ 
in the past when humankind 
could have taken a different 
course? Where was the inter- 
section, once crossed, that 
bad taken society to this 
inevitable conclusion? Fin- 
lay was well-versed in the 
early history of GE. The 
original practitioners drew a 
moral line between prevent- 
ing disease and enhancing 
characteristics. How could 
anyone argue against pre- 
venting childhood disease? 

But it soon became clear 
that the moral line was an 
imaginary one. It was all 
genetic enhancement. It was 
all done to provide a child 
with an advantage of one 
kind or another that she/he 
would not have bad other- 
wise. And what was wrong 
with that? What was wrong 
with helping children to live 
better lives? 

The history books made it 
clear that early 2lst century 
scientists had foiled to see 
the cumulative impact of 
GE. Even as scientific under- 
standing and technology 
continued to explode expo- 


nentially around them, they 
continued to assume that 
the Tuture would be the 
same as the present, and 
that complex physical and 
cognitive traits would 
always be beyond reach. 

With a shock that opened 
his eyes wide. Finlay real- 
ised that most present-day 
scientists had the same men- 
tal block as their predeces- 
sors. It was late, too late to 
do anything at all, he con- 


cluded helplessly. We were 
on a journey into a rapidly 
evolving future that no man, 
no woman, could stop, a 
future far from Eden. 

□ Adapted from ‘Remaking 
Eden’. Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son. £20. 

□ FT readers are offered 
‘Remaking Eden' at £18 
(including post and packag- 
ing in the UK) from the FT 
Bookshop on 0181-324 5511. 
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Saying sorry 

7r is either free or cheap. It 
probably does no harm and may 
in some instances be beneficial' 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Weaving 
expertise 
with 
tradition 
in Laos 

Faded skills had to be revived in 
the development of an untapped 
market, says Sarah Tilton 

W hen the dilapidated house which 
United became her studio, show- 
Nations room and home. The spectac- 
offered ular scarves and wall hang- 
Carol Cas- ings are draped from 


W hen the 
United 
Nations 
offered 
Carol Cas- 
sidy a job in Laos nine years 
ago, she barely knew where 
the tiny country was. Today, 
Cassidy is credited with 
almost single-handedly 
reviving its wearing tradi- 
tion. Her business. Lao Tex- 
tiles, is making the Land of a 
Million Elephants (sand- 
wiched between Thailand 
and Vietnam) a favourite 
destination for New York 
designers and London art 
collectors. 

Cassidy, now 41, took up 
the offer and moved to Laos 
in 1989 for a year as a con- 
sultant to a textiles develop- 
ment programme. Laotians 
had been weaving for centu- 
ries. though their skills had 
faded after 100 years of 
French colonisation, Japa- 
nese occupation and Ameri- 
can bombing. 

Farmers had switched 
from producing silk to grow- 
ing opium poppies. Women 
had all but given up the 
unique, intricate designs and 
were using simpler patterns. 
Looking at the elaborate 
heirloom pieces people kept 
hidden in stoneware jars. 
Cassidy saw a chance to 
save a disappearing art form 
and develop an untapped 
market. 

When Cassidy's UN con- 
tract expired, she decided to 
start her own business in 
Laos. “The challenge was to 
bring Lao textiles into the 
future. I wanted to combine 
my 20 years of experience 
with hundreds of years of 
Laotian heritage," says Cas- 
sidy, who started weaving as 
a teenager in Woodbury, 
Connecticut, and later stud- 
ied it at the University of 
Michigan and in Finland and 
Norway. 

Cassidy commissioned 
market research in Paris and 
New York; these confirmed 
there was a strong interest 
in muse urn -quality’ textiles 
and hand-woven art. With 
their life savings of $200,000, 
Cassidy and her husband, a 
former UN development spe- 
cialist whom she met when 
they were working in Africa, 
formed Lao Textiles, the first 
company owned by Ameri- 
cans and incorporated in 
Laos since the country was 
opened to foreign invest- 
ment in 1986. 

It was a slow start. Cas- 
sidy played many roles: art- 
ist, designer, entrepreneur. 
Her first and largest expen- 
diture was restoring the 


dilapidated house which 
became her studio, show- 
room and home. The spectac- 
ular scarves and wall hang- 
ings are draped from 
rosewood racks, making the 
space a mosaic of rich, sub- 
tle colours and textures. 

Cassidy’s next step was to 
train the weavers. Tr aining 
lasted for 18 months; she 
finally had something to sell 
in January 1992. The weav- 
ers and looms - all hand- 
operated - are situated 
behind the house in an 
open-air workroom with a 
bamboo roof and ceiling 
fans. 

Her former gardener col- 
ours the silk using chemical 

Workers get 
three months' 
maternity 
leave and 
earn several 
times the 
average local 
salary 

dyes imported from Ger- 
many and computer-matched 
to traditional dyes made 
from indigo and saffron. 

The pay and conditions at 
Lao Textiles are enviable for 
Laos. Workers are paid $50 a 
month while being trained, 
get an unheard-of three 
months' maternity leave, 
pension and health benefits, 
and, once trained, earn 
between S30 and $200 a 
month, several times the 
average local salary. There 
is almost no staff turnover, 
which is important consider- 
ing the cost of training. 

In between renovating the 
house and training the weav- 
ers she fine-tuned the prod- 
uct line: silk upholstery fab- 
rics. wall hangings and 
accessories. The techniques 
highlighted Laotian weav- 
ing: tapestry, brocade and 
ikat, a complicated process 
that uses selective dyeing 
before the pattern is woven. 

Cassidy designed and built 
five looms (a carpenter built 
the next 17) using traditional 
Lao weaving mechanisms 
and modified them to make 
longer, wider pieces. 

She researched designs, 
sourced the raw materials 
and for the first three years 
dyed all the silk herself. She 
still supervises every aspect 
of the business, including 
contracts with local sup- 



Carol Casskfy: The challenge was to bring Lao textiles into the future. I wanted to combine my 20 
years of experience with . . . Laotian heritage.’ Beknv: the label is popular with designers 
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pliers from, for example, 
silkworms’ diet to the pro- 
duction of acid-free wrap- 
ping paper and shopping 
bags made from mulberry 
bark. 

Meanwhile, her husband 
handles the finances and 
administration and has 
taken on a considerable 
share of the child-rearing 
responsibilities (they have a 
nine-year-old son and a 
three-year-old daughter). 

Cassidy has never done 
any marketing or advertis- 
ing. relying exclusively on 
word-of-mouth. She was con- 
vinced that textile collectors 
would find her and she was 
right: “There is always a 
market for quality." 

The turning point came in 
1995 when Cassidy held a 
one-woman show at the 
Museum of the Fashion 
Institute of Technology in 
New York. The timing was 
right eco-fasliion and Indo* 
chic were becoming popular. 


Most of her clients are for- 
eign; 80 per cent of the worts 
is exported. Customers 
include Thai royalty, 
museum curators and New 
York architect Peter Marino, 
responsible for the refur- 
bished Dior boutique in 
Paris. Hollywood actors on 
vacation drop by her show- 
room. Customers telephone 
or fax orders and Cassidy 
uses a courier company to 
deliver round the world. 
European designers commis- 
sion for houses everything 
from tablecloths to curtains, 
upholstery and wall hang- 
ings. Commissions account 
for about 60 per cent of sales. 

It can take two weeks to 
weave a scarf and six 
months to make a wall hang- 
ing. Scarves start at $150 and 
wall hangings at $1,200. In 
addition to furnishing fabric, 
she has expanded her fin- 
ished items to Include ties, 
waistcoats and Japanese 
obis. 


Cassidy says Lao Textiles 
made its first reasonable 
profit in 1995, Since then, 
she has recouped her initial 
investment, and turnover 
has increased five-fold since 
the start. The number of 
employees has grown from 
five to 40 and the company 
has taken over the entire 
house. Cassidy and her fam- 
ily moved out a few years 
ago. 

Cassidy is now at a cross- 
roads; it would be logical to 
expand but she is anxious to 
to maintain quality and 
integrity. Increasing output 
would mean stepping up 
every phase of the process. 
For instance, she has had to 
turn down an order from 
New York designer Donna 
Karan because her weavers 
can only complete a few cen- 
timetres a day. An order for 
curtains in a Ldndon apart- 
ment will take up two looms 
for nine months. 

It is a challenge running a 
business in a country which 
is making the transition to a 
market economy. Cassidy 
went to Laos before it bad a 
constitution, foreign invest- 
ment regulation, tourists or 
even international telephone 
lines. In the early days, mak- 
ing an overseas call Involved 
taking a wooden boat across 
the Mekong River to a vil- 
lage in Thailand. 

■ Lao Textiles. Ban Mixed, 
PO Box 50S8, Vientiane, 
Laos. Tel: (856) 2121212% fax: 
(356) 21216205. 



From ‘Star Trek' to reality, particles can now be 
teleported from A to B, finds Clive Clbolcson 1 : 


O bjects cannot 
travel faster 

tbsm Ughf, as 

scientists 
frequently remind 
enth usiastic fantaBic f* 
about long-distance space 
traveL Amazingly, 
however, information can 
move at infinite speed - at 
least in the weird world of 
quantum mechanics, 
Physicists at the 
University of Innsbruck in 
Austria have just carried 
out for the first time 
“quantum teleportation ", 
in which the physical state 
of one particle is 
transferred instantly to a 
second, distant particle. 

Teleportation is a concept 
dear to the hearts of 
science fiction fens and 
above all to followers of 
Star Trek, whose characters 
are regularly beamed up to 
their spacecraft or down to 
a planet They 
re materialise instantly at 
their destination. 

Quantum teleportation is 
not quite the same. The 
process does not transport 
the physical matter itself 
but its “quantum state" - 
information about its 
energy or the way it is 
spinning. And teleportation 
cannot be used for large 
objects, only for sub-atomic 
particles whose behaviour 
folio ws the (often 
unexpected) rules of 
quantum theory rather 
than classical physics. 

Even so, the Innsbruck 
experiment is a striking 
demonstration that the 
weird predictions of 
quantum mechanics, which 
so disconcerted Albert 
Einstein during the 1920s 
and 1930s, hold true in real 
life. Einstein's most 
celebrated observation - 
“God does not play dice" - 
was aimed at the important 
roles played by chance and 
uncertainty in quantum 
theory. 

But Einstein also found it 
hard to believe in what he 
called “spooky action at a 
distance” - the mysterious 
ability of quantum 
particles to become 
“entangled” so that any 
interference with one 
particle has an Imm ediate 
effect on the other, 
however far away it is. 


.. A series of experiments 
over the past few years has' 
proved this principle of 
entanglement, which Is an 
essential requirement for 
teleportation. 

Last summer a Swiss 
group at tile University of 
Geneva sent pairs of . 
e n t ang led photons - light 
particles - through optical 
fibres to detectors in 
nearby villages. They found 
that measuring the energy 
state of one photon 
instantly determined the 
state of its partner 10km 
away. 

There is no sign that this 
effect fells off with 
distance, as somephysicists 
had expected. Indeed, it 
may work right across the 
universe, though no one 
has the faintest idea how. 


T he Innsbruck 

scientists chose to 
teleport a photon’s 

state of 

polarisation: the way the 
particle is spinning. They 
set up a bewildering array 
of experimental apparatus 
- lasers, mirrors and 
assorted optical 
instruments - far the 
purpose. 

Unfortunately titeir 
experiment is impossible to 
describe with out using . 
more technical language 
than is usual in this 
column. I hope 
non-sdentific readers, win 
bear with me. 

A conventional particle 
must be polarised either 
vertically or horizontally, 
but a quantum particle can 
he in an intermediate state 
described by complex 
mathematical equations. 
However, as soon as you 
observe or measure it, the 
bizarre rules of quantum 
physics require the particle 
to fall into a definite state 
iff horizontal or vertical 
polarisation - and at the 
same instant, its entangled 
twin falls into the opposite 
state. - . . 

The Austrian scientists 
fired a laser into a special 
crystal to create an 
entangled pair of photons, 

S (sender) and R (receiver), 
which would act as a 
communication chann el for 
teleportation. Their aim "■ 
was to transfer the state of 


’. antadependeut photon M 
(message) instantly to B. To 
do so.they entangiedS '• : 
with M and measured their 
polarisation. The act of ^ 
measurement destroyed the 
quantum information in-S 
and Bibnt, because of the 
original entanglement, R 

instantly Adopted the state - 

OfM. V- 

The results, reported in. 
the Journal Nature last 
Twrmth, are convincing:-. 
Time after time, M is 
teleported across the 
Innsbruck laboratory toR, 
although the two particles 
are never in directcontact. 

Now thatthe principle 
has been proved, scientists 
will be able to improve the 
efficiency and reliability of 
quantum teleportation. 

They should be able to 
extend It from photons to - 
mare complex particles 
such as atoms and 
molecules. 

However, it cannot be 
scaled up to transfer 
macroscopic objects like 
people. That would only 
work, even in theory, if our 
entire state of being, 
physical and mental, could 
be described through a set 
of quantum equations-- .- . 
which it cannot. 

No, the main practical 
applications foreseen are in 
quantum communication 
and computing. It might be 
possible, some time in the 
next century, to process 
immense amounts of data 
In entangled quantum 
systems and to transmit the 
results instantly over vast 
distances without having to 
worry about noisy 
communication channels. 

A far more speculative 
possibility for the distant 
future is teleporting states 
of mind. Some people 
believe it will be possible to 
describe the brain’s 
activity, at least partially, 
in terms of quantum 
mechanics. 

If so, thoughts might be 

ranrlirlflfpc ftp- . . _ 

teleportation. Indeed this 
sort of assisted telepathy - 
rather than anything as 
crude and slow as radio 
waves - might be the 
preferred communications 
mode for really advanced 
extraterrestrial 
civilisations. 
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Beam me up, but not yet ‘Star Trek - Next Generation’ 
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CROSSWORD 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


No. 9,583 Set by CTNEPHILE 

A prize at a classic Pelikan Souver&n 800 fountain pen far the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes or Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday Jan nan’ 28. marked Cross- 
word 9,583 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday January 
31. 



ACROSS 

1 Flagger and photographer, 
the little brat f!4J 

10 Agreement about public 
relations for battle ground 
(5) 

11 Left-wingers with mis- 
. placed pride are a pest (3,6) 

13 Greed from the pen? (7) 

13 NB award for solvers (4,3) 

14 Winner to eat like a horse 
(5) 

16 1 left soldier in pub, con- 
trary to reason (9) 

19 Fighting pets in singular 
downpour (3,3,3) 

20 The great man’s dimin- 
ished m over 2000 years (5) 

22 At home, gambles with 
mathematical powers (7) 

25 Lawrence and I leaving art- 
ist’s place in old military 
formation <7) 

27 Past 8, cooked the pasta (9) 

28 On strike about deviating 
from what’s proper (5) 

29 Access prohibited to revo- 
lutionary hot on coarse 
food (2.13) 


DOWN 

2 It’s no easy task with roses 
etc (4.5) 

3 Chance for the sheriffs 
men to own some (5) 

4 Vermicidal satellite (5,4) 

5 Piece of hybridised umbel- 
liferous plant (5) 

6 Snake and watchdog eating 
first tasty shoots (9) 

7 Pet Irish cereal? (5) 

S Whale causing some fear, 
or qualms at least (7) 

9 Seeing shortly setter’s film 
on love? (6) 

15 Disney’s film company 
turns up in emergency at 
No. 10 (9) 

17, 18 One swift with the 
baton to avert strikes? (9,9) 

19 Opposed to keeping borders 
In the shade (7) 

21 Solvers get warning sign 
from bodyguards (6) 

23 Plan for conscription? (5) 

24 Battle between words and 
music (3-2) 


The Lederer Memorial 
Trophy, held at the end of 
last year, features some of 
the best players in Britain, 
together with a smattering 
of foreign talent The Best 
Played Hand award was 
given to David Bum - long- 
time British International 
and expert analyst. 

N 

4 - 

V K 8 4 

4 A Q 10 9 8 6 

A 8732 

W E 

4 J 8 2 4 K97643 

fJ3 VQ752 

♦ J532 44 

* K J 9 6 A A 10 

S 

4 A Q 10 5 


split However, Bum cashed 
VAK and his A4 - a modest 
little discovery play most 
people would be wary of 
m akin g. But as the diamond 
position is the only impor- 
tant matter here, every mor- 
sel of information is vital. 

As it was. West played JV 
on the second round of the 
suit Declarer now reasoned 
that West's jacks suggested 
short holdings in the major 
suits - especially as, had 
West held a four card major, 
he might well have led it 
Placing West with a 3-2-4-4 
hand pattern. Bum cashed 
his K4 and then led his 74, 
playing 104 from dummy 
when West played small. 
This held the trick, and his 


Anatoly Xarpov has retained 
the Fide world title by beat- 
ing Vishy An and 5-3 in a 
strange match at the Olym- 
pic Museum in Lausanne 
marred by unforced errors 
and unequal conditions for 
the players. Anand survived 
a 95-player knock-out at 
Groningen, beating Michael 
Adams in the firm! , then he 
had to meet Karpov in a dif- 
ferent country just two days 
later. 

When Karpov won the 
first of a six-game match 
with a smart novelty, then 
created a winning attack in 
the second, it seemed all 
over. At age 46. however, the. 
Russian is liable to blunders; 
he lost that game and later 


World no 2 Kramnik is 
waiting in the wings, so the 
less than . thrilling prospect 
opens up of yet another 
series of all-Russian K v K 
matches. Whether Fide's 
Russian president flyumzhi- 
nov can continue to finance 
biennial. S3m knock-out 
championships must be 

doubtfuL 

. So Chess needs a new. west- 
ern challenger. If Britain's 
Adams, who went so close at 
Groningen, could find, toe 
right form, it might yet hap- 
pen. 

No 1214 . 

Nigel Short v Michael 
Adams, 3rd game 1997. White 
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Joe Rogaly 


I t is the season for apologies 
- attempts to erase memo-, 
ries of the horrors of the 
past with as few words and 
as little compensation as possi- 
ble. This week Ryutaro Hashf- 
moto bowed. 

The Japanese prime minister 
said that his government was 
unanimous in its “expresion of 
deep remorse and heartfelt apol- 
ogy to the people who suffered in 
the second world war", A few 
more yen were thrown into the 
survivors’ rattling mugs. 

At about the same time, 
Jacques Chirac wrote to the fam- 
ilies of Alfred Dreyfus, the Jew- 
ish army captain falsely accused 
of spying for the Germans, and 
Emile Zola, who defended him. 
The French president called the 
affair a “dark spot” in the his- 
tory of his country. It was 100 
years to the day since Zola's dev- 


‘I’m sorry’ (There, that didn’t hurt, did it?) 

An apology is cheap and fashionable - and something governments can do without raising taxes 


astating indictment, under the 
celebrated headline “J Accuse", 
was published. 

In London, the British govern- 
ment has been making up its 
mind about whether to apologise 
for the shooting dead of 14 civil- 
ians in Northern Ireland on 
“Bloody Sunday”, January 30 
1972. It has already apologised 
for the Irish potato famine. 

What these incidents have tn 
common are our old friends race 
and ethnicity. British prisoners 
of war were maltreated by Japa- 
nese guards. There will always 
be anti-Semites in France, 
although today their venom is 
commonly aimed at Arabs rather 
than Jews. Hie En glish and the 
Irish tribes will never wholly 
understand one another. 

So we can easily guess why 
saying sorry is becoming fash- 
ionable. Handled with care, it is 


either free or cheap. It probably 
does no harm and may in some 
instances be beneficial. Best of 
all. it is something governments 
can do without raising taxes. 
The attention of the media is 
more or less guaranteed. 

In spite of these manifest 
advantages, some proposed con- 
fessions of past wrongdoing stick 
in the official throat. On her 
recent visit to India, the Queen 
was ill-advised to mutter a half- 
hearted expression of distress at 
the m a s sa c re of unarmed Indian 
civilians In Amritsar In 1919. 

Bill Clinton has been pressed 
to atone for the transportation of 
African slaves across the Atlan- 
tic, and for the segregation laws 
that evolved after emancipation. 
Being president means having to 
say you’re sorry. The White 
House fears a demand for com- 
pensation. The Canadian govern- 


ment has expressed “profound 
regret" for the destruction of its 
native cultures. Admittedly, Aus- 
tralia has hardly offered as much 
as a teaspoonful or genuine balm 
to the Aborigines. 

Meanwhile, the record of inter- 
tribal atrocities grows. The seeds 
of 21st century expressions of 
remorse have already been 
planted in Bosnia, Rwanda, Pal- 
estine and Israel, to take just the 
three most obvious examples. 
Perhaps someone, some day. will 
be called to account for the 
slaughter of the innocents now 
taking place in Algeria. 

The wait may be long. Tribal 
antipathies are slow to erode. As 
we have seen, half a century or 
apparent peace is not enough . 
nor Is a full 100 years. Old 
wounds carry themselves from 
generation to generation. We 
must look to the rational. 


orderly, self-control led super- 
beings soon to be created by 
genetic selection. Perhaps they 

will know how not to make per- 
manent enemies. 

Alternatively, migration plus 
biotechnology might melt down 
humanity into a single ethnic 
group. Such a flash-forward 
might seem fanciful, but you 
cannot deny the logic of it. Every- 
day we read new evidence of 
how the planet’s economies are 
being coalesced. Everything, 
from farm management to finan- 
cial services, is global. 

We are dismantling national 
barriers to the flow of capita!, 
freeing all trade, becoming 
aware of the likely emergence or 
a universal electronic currency. 
Why not unrestricted movement 
or labour? 

We know the answer. Immi- 
grants usually enhance the econ- 


omy of the host country. They 
enrich its culture. But tribal sus- 
picions persist. This tension is 
evident everywhere. Over the 
past few weeks the European 
Union has once again discussed 
how to resist inward migration, 
while dissolving the union's 
internal borders. 

The disturbance of financial 
markets in east Asia has been 
given as a reason - excuse? - for 
plans to deport foreign workers 
illegally employed in Korea. 
Thailand and Malaysia. China is 
hospitable to immigrants it 
regards as useful to its economic 
development. So. in theory, is 
the US. but American econo- 
mists and politicians are debat- 
ing the precise added value of 
new arrivals, particularly the 
unskilled. 

If mankind is to be recreated 
as an amnignryi of its constituent 


tribes, the US will lead the way. 
It is gradually becoming less 
white, more Hispanic and east 
Asian. The black share of Amer- 
ica's population is expected to 
edge up from 12 to 13 per cent 
over the next three decades. Dur- 
ing the same period, the His- 
panic and Asian proportion will 
probably double, rising from 13 
to 27 per cent. It is also a fair bet 
that when human cloning 
becomes a large-scale business it 
will happen in America first. 

The witbering-away of racial 
differences, or at least the evolu- 
tion of nation-states that encom- 
pass many tribes within them, 
will not mean that our species 
becomes less murderous. There 
will, however, be fewer ethnic 
causes of strife. Heads of state 
will have to find something else 
to apologise for. 

joe. roga lytafL com 


Lunch with the FT 

When a 
man's 
home is 
Her castle 

Windsor Castle is finished. Giles Downes, the 
Queen's architect, talks to Samer Iskandar 




. ^ 


A man who. had 
been working for 
the Queen for the 
best part of the 
past five years 
should surely, I thought, be 
stiff and old-fashioned. Fresh 
from re-building the fire-rav- 
aged Windsor Castle, Giles 
Downes had- sounded suspi- 
«■ doas of theory ondept of 
an interview over lunch. 

My fears seemed to be con- 
firmed when, at the former 
garage which houses the 
offices of SideU Gibson, the 
architectural firm in which 
he is a partner, Downes told 
me sternly: “Let’s be clear 
, about this from the start: I 
^ will not talk about our dir 
.ents," including the royal 
■ household.” 

This is- not at all what I 
;.= am interested in," I fibbed. It 
,y ’seemed to work. He relaxed, 

• i. and we shared' a short walk 
, to the restaurant The rows 
• V. ' of pastel-coloured bouses 
' abound Primrose Hill, in 
.'-..north, London, manifestly 
‘.'had a beneficial effect on 
-"Downes’s mood. By the time 
i'-yw were seated in Odette's 
fiesta urant, my companion 
was a' changed man. 

^ .'- Odette’s is a pleasantly 
j- OIdTashloned restaurant not 
much bigger than a domestic 
* ' dining room, its dark walls 
'•*. afinngt entirely covered with 
• mirrors in heavy gilded 
frames. I made a mental note 
•’ to remember it for romantic 

-• dhiners. 

• “This place is really for 
business lunches.” Downes 
. . .^interrupted ray thoughts. “I 
wouldn’t come' here in the 
y-evepiJ&TA feel I had to put 
. on my best behaviour. And I 
_<^’t afford to go to places 
-like this; also, I have a small 
daughter and I have to pay 
-for her education.'’ 

I wondered if he was jok- 
ing but did not ask. Downes, 

1 soro. realised, bad a pas- 
. sion for food. He was pas- 
sionate -about almost every- 
. ". thing we" discussed, in* 
-- chiding- arch i tec t ure, sculp- 
ture and ■ his five-year-old 
daughter, \ Elizabeth. He 
spoke softly and smiled a lot. 

I had misjudged him- 
Downes seemed to know 
about wine 'and chose a 1994 
red froni Bergerac, hi the 
.Dprdogne.:He said he would 
; satisfied with a cheaper 
. .7 Bordeaux^ but preferred the 
/ £30 .Satgeroc. 1f:J had. the 
‘ v' bud^'fiir.'-it '.He - asked the 
■ waiter for a side-order of 
: -spiaach - to -go with his 
chicken and ; mushrooms, 

- then suggested:/ “If yon like 
. . some, other- 

. -wise j^ wcm-Yget any.” „ . 

‘this year, he cele- 
brated hi$‘ 50th birthday in 
^e Dord^gne. “I have 
friends who jxm a restaurant 
worked out that I' 
had .mpre cldse friends in. 

: thai regtan 'of France than I 
harofeiondon. jjo I decided 
; to have the party there.” 

■ vDownfS described himself 
as-.Tfre' black ■ sheep of the 
- - i : -fiuidly. e 1. was', the} -one who 
g o tp^ufey^sity but 
. . wait .to ari/sehodL" H5s gfr - 
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ter is a professor of biochem- 
istry at Imperial College. 

I wondered if London was 
really as “cool” for an art 
student in the late 1960s as 
we were always being told it 
was. “I can’t remember. I 
was working with [Sir Nor- 
man] Foster every moment I 
wasn't in college. And when 
I was out and about in Lon-' 
don, I didn’t have any 
money. 1 lived in a flat on 
Charlotte Street in the West 
End. It was an extraordinary 
place; the front door was 

"When you 
are working 
on an existing 
monument, it 
is difficult to 
find ideas 
which are 
clearly novel' 

never shut and never locked. 
In those days I had to live 
where there were no trees, 
nobirds. 

So where does he live 
now? 

“Up the bill,'’ he turned in. 
his chair and pointed 
towards the park. “In these 
big Victorian houses, built in 
the 1860s. I'm on the lowest 
level, with the garden 
beyond, which Is great. 
When I bought it, my flat 
was just a shell, no doors, no 
woodwork at aU, no walls.” 
Ideal for an architect? 
“Well . . . yes, except it has 
taken me 15 years and I still 
haven’t finished rt My wife 
occasionally says: ‘AH right 
now, we are going to do the 
next room, aren’t we?’ ” 

And this from the man 
who has just finished 
rebuilding Windsor Castle 
six" months ahead of sched- 
ule? “But that's different. 
When architects work for 
themselves, they generally 
take a very, long time. It is 
very uncomfortable 'to be 
judged on your own home. 
You just don’t finish, it - 
then, nobody can Judge 
you.” ' 

I asked why his style had 
changed since his days as a 
modernist with Sir Norman 
Foster •- bis recent projects 
include the classical display 
of the Crown Jewels tn the 
Tower of Loudon.. He said it 
had not; he was probably 
what one would, rah "eclec- 
tic”, although he disliked 
that word. - 

“I have always been Inter- 
ested in organic forms. . 
Bones, plaints and h uman 
figures; those are all natural 
forms/ he said, picking up 
the chicken from his plate to 
show me the bone from dif- 
ferent angles. The octagonal 
vestibule in Windsor Castle 
was his’ first opportunity to 
experiment with organic 
forms. “I had only done that 
with sculpture. So the oppor- 
tunity to do that was great.” 


I realised that for more 
than an hour, while Downes 
was talking, he had never 
stopped smiling. So I tried to 
provoke Mm . saying bis cre- 
ation. the octagonal vesti- 
bule, reminded me of a vase, 
upside down. He laughed: 
“Yes, it would remind you of 
a vase, if 1 have done it 
right What was important 
was to ' start with this geo- 
metry and to stick with it 
but push it as far as one 
could. The danger was that 
if you were not careful, you 
could slide away from 
Gothic into Art Nouveau." 

Windsor Castle, he added, 
had been his biggest chal- 
lenge. I was surprised. I had 
assumed that it was more 
challenging to create some- 
thing from scratch than to 
work on an existing build- 
ing. ; 

“No, this was more chal- 
lenging. Everything you do 
Is taken from existing refer- 
ences. If you are in the mod- 
ernist mamB t ream . • there are 
a lot of examples around you 
that you are well aware of. 

"When you are working on 
an existing monument, it is 
Incredibly difficult to find 
ideas which are clearly 
noveL It takes a hell of a lot 
of research. The more out of 
the mainstream you are, the 
harder you have to work.” 

It later dawned on me that 
what Downes described as 
“mainstream” is what the 
public often perceives as 
modernist innovation. 

I- decided to test his 
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Gties Downes: the octagonal vest 

patience again and asked 
about another project com- 
pleted by SideU Gibson 
before Downes had joined - 
the controversial, if ornate, 
headquarters of the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The 
bank was established to help 
smooth the transition of east 
European countries, but 
became as well known for 
the more than £60m spent on 
fitting out Its headquarters - 
marble clad and with an 
interesting high-tech sus- 


’would remind you of a vase; the danger was that you could sfide away from Gothic into Art Nouveau' 
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pended ceiling (£5.7m). 

He laughed loudly. “I 
think I’m probably not going 
to comment on that" 

We were both silent for a 
few moments as I punched a 
hole in the cabbage accom- 
panying my duck breast. It 
turned out to contain len- 
tils. 

He broke the sOence: “It 
was a shame that the whole 
furore about that overshad- 
owed what was an efficient 
piece of work, on time, on 
budget - and the budget was 


comparatively low. The fact 
that the designers who were 
working with us on the proj- 
ect managed to get so much 
dramatic effect is all to their 
credit.” 

Downes almost certainly 
did not mean to shift the 
blame to the French interior 
design firm, but it nonethe- 
less sounded like it By the 
time we got our desserts - 
chocolate tart - and the 
wine bottle was almost 
empty, our conversation had 
shifted to lighter subjects. 


Sculpting is one of his hob- 
bies; after college be had 
considered it as a possible 
career. 

“It was a toss-up. But 
then, architecture keeps you 
involved and ambitious 
much longer than sculpture. 
You can make a name as a 
sculptor at 30; you are very 
unlikely to do so as an archi- 
tect until you are in your 
40s. Architecture is much 
more demanding. But 1 
would like to mix the 


Perhaps he already has. I 
thought, as he went on: “The 
best way to build a stone 
wall is at dusk and when 
you are slightly drunk. It 
really flows. Then you look 
at it and say: wow, how did I 
do that? 

"With uneven stones that 
don’t lock perfectly on to 
each other, it’s all about put- 
ting them the right way 
round. Somehow, when 
you’re drunk and can't 
see very well, you do it bet- 
ter." 


our ciud you won t 
need a stopwatch 
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Misadventure on the high seas 

Pirates are still very much at large, as Captain D-S- Bist discovered when he set sail from Malaysia 


W e bad done all we 
could. There were 
pirates in tbe area 
and our container 
ship was about to set sail. Telex 
reports of recent pirate attacks 
included one in which a seaman 
had lost bis life just two days 
previously. 

We posted checklists and 
instructions on tbe notice board, 
alongside copies ot those telex 
reports. Our first concern was to 
prevent an attack: failing that 
we would do nothing to 
endanger life. All this served to 
instil apprehension in the 24 
crew members - bat then this is 
tbe primary requirement for 
being vigilant. 

Preparations finished, we left 
Port Kelang in Malaysia, bound 
for Kaobsiung. Taiwan. 

We were well into tbe night 
when we passed Hors burgh 
lighthouse and came ont of the 
Singapore Straits. 

Tbe gentle rolling of the ship 
indicated we were in the South 
China Sea, infamous for the 
number and severity of its piracy 
attacks - from simple armed 
robbery to hijack. in which tbe 


ship itself is stolen and its crew 
either massacred or set adrift. 
Pirates range from shabby 
pistol-waving thieves to thugs in 
paramilitary uniform with heavy 
weapons. We knew tbe threat 
was very real now. 

At about this time we also 
reached the “graveyard watch", 
as tbe period from midnight to 
4am is sometimes called. Tbe 
second mate took over on the 
bridge. He reviewed the 
situation: weather fine, sky 
cloudy, and the traffic still 
heavy. There were several 
groups of brightly lit fishing 
boats still out. 

A row of dark clonds passed 
over the moon and made its light 
as unreliable as that of tbe ship's 
cook's defective torch. The 
second mate tested radio 
communication with the two 
men on deck-patrol. All was 
well. 


At about 2.30am my phone 
rang. It was the second mate: 
“Sir. there's a small boat 
showing on radar abont two 
miles off. It has been with us for 
some time and I can't see its 
lights.” 

I set off: "All right. I'll be 
there in a minute." 

When I reached the bridge, 
second mate had new 
developments to report "The 
boat is coming closer, sir. I bave 
asked for extra men on deck, and 
cargo lights over the ship's side 
are switched on." 

As the rest of the ship's 
accommodation was sealed, two 
men summoned by the second 
mate came to the bridge on their 
way to help the deck-patrol, 
along with the electrician, who 
had volunteered to help them. 

The approaching boat was 
Indistinguishable from the 
darkness, even with binoculars, 


and only when it was half a mile 
away we could see its outline. It 
was definitely approaching us. 

"Hello bridge. There's an unlit 
boat approaching on starboard 
bow." So, the deck-patrol could 
see it, too. 

The boat was nearly alongside, 
bnt because of the high stack of 
containers on deck, the crew on 
the bridge only had reports from 
deck-patrol to go on. 

These reports came in quick 
succession. "Bridge. The boat is 
trying to come alongside 
starboard shoulder and we are 
putting water on them with fire 
hoses. Please ask engine room to 
increase water pressure . . . They 
bave thrown a grappling 
book . . . Bosun has cut their 
rope with a ftreaxe.” 

Then relief. “They are going 
away." There was general 
jubilation. We had driven them 
away and it had been so easy. 


But we did not know what had 
really bit us. While tbe.unlit 
boat had distracted ns, another 
had approached from behind and 
eight armed men had managed 
to climb on board. While we 
celebrated, they moved rapidly 
towards the accommodation. 

The chief engineer awoke 
startled. He thought he had 
beard a thud, perhaps outside 
his living room. He didn’t switch 
the lights on, but raised the 
blind of the windows to see 
outside. 

Suddenly, pieces of glass fell to 
his feet and he found himself 
staring at the sights of a gun. 
“Open all windows or yon die. 1 " 

We were surprised when the 
chief engineer entered the 
bridge. When his escort of two 
men with assault rifles followed 
him in. we were astonished. We 
quickly understood that the 
prevention part of our plan was 


over and it was time to switch to 
the injury and loss avoidance 
tactics. 

The crew on deck were 
replacing their fire hoses and 
other equipment when the ship's 
loudspeakers blasted out "All 
crew proceed to crew messroom 
immediately." And to prevent 
rash acts of heroism, I thought it 
prudent to make another 
announcement: “Pirates are oa 
board and they have hostages on 
the bridge." 

Two of the armed men counted 
the crew as they came to the 
messroom. They checked their 
numbers against the crew 
muster list posted there. When 
all. apart from those on the 
bridge, were accounted for. they 
were locked in. 

Next, the ship's safe was 
opened. It contained only S450. 
This paltry sum disgusted the 
robbers but they took it anyway. 


One of them could not hide, his 
anger: “Very poor ship," be said. 

But what they were really 
after was. being collected by 
others. Four of tbe pirates had 
broken open two containers on * 
deck and. were busy carrying our 
cargo to. the side of the ship. 

Their work finished, a short ; 

exchange of words on their 
radios brought the two boats 
alongside our ship again. They 
threw the cartons of electronic 
goods taken from our containers . 
into their boats and were gone in 
minutes. 

The only thing left for us to do 
was to unlock our crew in the . 
messroom and report the attack. 

This drama did not become a . 
tragedy because I decided to put 
the lives and safety of my crew 
before all other consid erati ons. 
Crew members were instructed 
that our sole aim was prevention 
- stop pirates from boarding; but 
if the pirates succeeded, and 
especially if they took a hostage, 
crew members were not to offer 
any resistance. 

And to that extent we were 
successful, our mission 

accomplished. 


The sly lesson 
taught by 
Lottoland 

Why are lotteries so popular when the odds are so long? 
Michael Thompson-Noel looks beyond the cliches 



L otteries are a S120bn-a- 
year business world- 
wide. and everywhere 
they flourish they suc- 
cour a number or stock 
images and assertions - some 
drawn from life, or at least from 
a version of reality, others 
spawned in outer space or on 
metropolitan newsdesks. which 
are actually pretty s imilar . 

A favourite stock character 
from Lottoland is the 63-year-old 
plasterer or golf club greensman 
who wins £l2m on a lottery and 
tells the reporters that his life 
won't change a bit. He'll go to 
work just as he always has. He'll 
enjoy a drink with the same 
group of friends. He and the wife 
might take a holiday, and buy a 
bigger car. But once they have 
given some money to their chil- 
dren, they'll stick the rest in the 
bank where it will be out of 
harm's way. 

Another stock character from 
Lottoland Is the bottle-blonde 52- 
year-old barmaid who wins £12m 
and tells the reporters: "Of 
course it will change my life, dar- 
Un*. I'm going to shop and screw’ 
till 1 drop. Gucci, Pucci - the 
works. There isn’t a male under 
30 who'll be safe." And proves 
(almost) as good as her word. 

Just as durable as these two 
characters are some of the 
assumptions and assertions that 
dog any discussion of lotteries, 
particularly when puritans, econ- 
omists and newspaper editori- 
alists contribute threadbare opin- 
ions to the debate about the 
morality of lotteries. 

People like this sometimes 
know that gambling’s global 
growth of the past 20 years or so 
- especially the mushrooming of 
lotteries - has been powered by 
governments' keenness to reap 
the golden tax yield that it pro- 
duces. What they often don't 
seem to know is what sociobiolo- 
gists know: that gambling is a 
universal and ingrained human 
trait. Humans love to gamble. 

The UK's National Lottery is 
the world's biggest, with a turn- 
over (latest figures available) 


that US lottery expert Terri La 
Fleur equates to S".75bn. Next 
biggest: the national lotteries of 
Spain (STbn;, Japan (S6.52bn) and 
France (S6.46bn>. 

Although lotteries are now 
exceptionally big business, mor- 
alisers are seldom able to jettison 
their fastidious dislike of them. 
This is partly because of various 
cliched assumptions and asser- 
tions with which they lazily but- 
tress their kill-joy. anti-gambling 
philosophy. 

I Money 
means one 
thing to the 
rich and 
quite another 
to the poor 

Cliched assertion No 1 is that 
lotteries are a clumsy and iniqui- 
tous tax on the poor, because 
they raise money from (mainly) 
poor people and spend it (mostly) 
on things like opera houses for 
the benefit of the decadent haute 
bourgeoisie and spiwy corporate 
sponsors. 

It Is certainly true that poor 
people spend much more of their 
income on lotteries than the 
well-off, both proportionately and 
absolutely. 

But the idea that most lottery 
proceeds are siphoned upwards 
to pay for the pleasures of the 
better-off is a travesty. In Britain, 
for example, only a small fraction 
of the billions raised by the 
National Lottery since its launch 
In November 1994 has been spent 
in ways to charm the toffs. 

Most of the money has been 
allocated to community, sporting, 
artistic, charitable, heritage, 
environmental and oelebrate-the- 
millennium projects to please us 
all. (Whether they do or not is 
something else again.) 

Clichfid assertion No 2 is that it 
makes no sense for poor people to 
squander even the smallest frac- 


tion of their income on lotteries, 
given the daunting odds against 
winnin g a main prize. 

Tbe poor in their ghettoes. 
sneer some commentators, stand 
a greater chance of being obliter- 
ated by an asteroid than of win- 
ning a lottery jackpot. That may 
be true (it is hard to compare the 
odds). But it spectacularly misses 
the point. 

The other day 1 came across a 
spirited refutation of these 
cliched assertions in a back copy 
(No 7) of The Baffler, a small- 
format American magazine with 
big ideas. 

In an article called "Lottery- 
ville, USA", writer Kim Phillips 
explained how US lotteries went 
back to tbe American colonial 
period, when they were used to 
amass funds for the construction 
of many of the hallmarks of colo- 
nial architecture, including the 
Harvard and Yale campuses, and 
even for getting supplies to Revo- 
lutionary troops. 

These days, many US states 
run lotteries. Six of them, led by 
New York's, are among the 11 
biggest lotteries on earth. One, in 
New Jersey, is among the world's 
most productive in terms of gov- 
ernment profit - that is, the per- 
centage of sales allocated to char- 
ity, plus all forms of tax. (The 
most productive, on this mea- 
sure, is the UK's.) 

Statistically speaking, says 
Phillips, practically no one ever 
wins a lottery jackpot. As a 
result, philosophers of capitalism 
from Adam Smith to Milton 
Friedman have long been per- 
turbed by the phenomenon of 
people playing a game they ought 
to know they can’t win. 

“But sneering at [lotteries] as a 
"tax on the ignorant’, claiming 
that people who play the lottery 
are poor fools, deluded and une- 
ducated . . . bypasses the possibil- 
ity that maybe poor people actu- 
ally have a good understanding 
Of what their life chances are; 
maybe lottery players are right." 
argues Phillips. 

At issue, he says, is not lottery 
playing per se but the chance of 


personal mobility, of how far 
individuals can get in life by 
working industriously. “The lot- 
tery should make sense to any- 
one for whom the answer is 
nowhere. Lottery tickets aren't 
like investments in the stock 
market; they are [potentially] 
tickets to a dramatically different 
kind of life, the kind of life you'll 
never be able to save up [for] 


just by working nine to five." 

In fact, claims Phillips, a lot- 
tery is a perfectly rational invest- 
ment for anyone facing a lifetime 
of drudgery and uncertainty. The 
dictuxns of tbe economists foil to 
take into account that money 
means one thing to the rich and 
quite another to the poor. 

“Poor people's money doesn't 
work right,” he says. "It doesn't 


save, it doesn't accumulate, it 
doesn't invest For most people, 
money is simply a means to an 
end, a way to get food, clo thing , 
shelter and a little TV on the 
side. It gets traded in, given 
away, stolen and lost." It is elu- 
sive and slippery. 

Phillips goes further. Not only 
do lotteries not rely on the igno- 
rance of the poor, he maintains. 


but they teach a sly lesson. 
" Reinforcing the message of per- 
sonal mobility, lottery playing 
teaches that you're on your 
own.” 

What is additionally interest- 
ing, he reckons, is that lotteries 
sell a vision of a future imagined 
in terms of an unchangeable 
class system. The poor donate 
money to make one of their num- 
ber rich, at which point that per- 
son and their new-found wealth 
pack up and move out. Mean- 
time. the rich “pay nothing for 
this self-containing system of 
political quiescence". 

I often play the UK lottery. 
And I know what I am doing: like 
every other player, I am invest- 
ing in a fantasy, f want to escape 
into a sunlit vision of glamour, 
luxury and unbridledness. In 
fact, my only criticism of 
Britain's National Lottery’ is that 
the payback rate - the share of 
turnover returned to players in 
prize money - Is. at approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, too low. 

In my experience. lottery play- 
ers care little about donating 
money to "good causes”. That is 
not why they play lotteries. 
Eventually, I imagine, the inter- 
national gambling business will 
attract the attention of hard- 
headed consumerists, who will 
demand to know why lottery 
prize money everywhere is so 
low in relation to turnover, and 
suggest that it be pushed higher, 
to a similarly arbitrary hut less 
mean-spirited 75 per cent, per- 
haps. 

Funnily enou gh’ I almost made 
good my escape into luxury and 
unbridledness the other day. 

I always hand in my lottery 
money at a newsagent round the 
corner which is staffed by droll 
Asian males. The last time I did 
so, I asked one of them whether 
the shop had had any big win- 
ners recently. 

“Sure it has." he told me. “One 
of our customers has just won 
£8. 5m. Like you, he fills in some 
of his lines himself, with his own 
numbers. For other lines, he 
marks the ‘lucky dip' box." When 
you mark the lucky dip box. the 
computer selects your numbers - 
randomly - itself. Experts say 
this boosts your chances (still 
exceedingly small) of winning a. 
really big prize. 

"He even looks like you," this 
amusing youth continued. “Tall, 
well-dressed, cool. A bit of a 
joker. Beautiful girlfriend. 
Always very polite. In fact, me 
and my brothers often confuse 
the two of you. What I wanted to 
tell you is that the guy who won 
£d.5m handed in his card immedi- . 
ately before you. If you'd been 
half a minute earlier, you'd have 
won £8. 5m. How close can you 
get man?" 

1 opened my mouth, but no 
words came out. 


O ur grandfathers 
built a civilisa- 
tion. And tbe 
grandsons have 
left it covered in blood.” The 
lament for the decline of civ- 
ilisation, by an Egyptologist, 
is probably as ancient as the 
time just following the 
moment when Adam delve 
and Eve span. 

The image of a past golden 
age is a potent weapon in 


Dimmed by the glory of the 

Trading on history has not solved the problem of Egypt’s present, writes Mark 


the armoury of the nostalgic. 
The seamy side of life is pre- 
sumed never to have existed, 
because its legacy is not 
symbolised by monuments. 
The past is what is in stone. 
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Research Appeal 
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of IBS. with detailed case hiMoriev 
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Research, to: IBS Research Dept FTl, Central Mkk&eset 
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Your purchase will help us continue our research into IBS. 


Golden ages are, of course, 
as mythical as they are ubiq- 
uitous. Every generation of 
Egyptians throughout the 
20th century has sought one, 
only to be disappointed. 
Now, as the century of 
experimentation closes, 
Egypt has been forced to 
consider the imp 11 cations of 
trading on the stones and 
glories of its past 

Aside from those who 
have taken to lamenting, 
others bave engaged in a 
defiant assertion of 
“national" identity. Far from 
being the result of the rally- 
ing cry of a new breed of 
inspired politicians, of which 
the country boasts few. the 
“nation" has all but offi- 
cially united against the 
enemy wi thin after the shat- 
tering of its Image abroad by 
the killing of 58 foreign tour- 
ists by Islamist militants at 
a temple near Luxor last 
November. 

Since tbe slaughter, the 
worst since tbe Islamists 
launched their violent cam- 
paign in 1992. it has been 
Impossible to obscure the 
modem reality by reference 
to the glory of the past, not 
least in the eyes of the 3.2m 
tourists who were expected 


to visit in the coming 
months, but many of whom 
are now likely to stay away. 
Six young gunmen trans- 
formed the image. 

The question for Egyp- 
tians has been whether the 
killers really besmirched an 
ancient civilisation, or 
doused with blood a monu- 
ment from a past of which 
they and their like have 
never felt a part. 

Meanwhile, the carnage 
has forced the modern state 
to come to terms with its 
failure to both protect its 
heritage and prove its credi- 
bility. 

“If you look at the way 
Egypt's history has been 
treated, there's a systematic 
tendency for one period of 
rule to routinely destroy the 
reputation of the rule that 
preceded it." said Hania 
Sholkamy, an Egyptian 
anthropologist with exten- 
sive experience of the com- 
munities of Upper Egypt, 
from where many Islamist 
militants come. 

"What has this done to our 
national character? It has 
just created confusion. When 
we look at how fake the 
identity is, we can see It has 
been constructed as a carica- 


ture, one such being that as 
Egyptians we are kind, 
happy and funny." 

Tourism appears to thrive 
on the fakeness of this cari- 
cature. "Smile: you're in 
Luxor" says a sign on the 
way to the Hatshepsut tem- 
ple, where the killings took 
place. Why smile? The tem- 
ple is fabulous. The rocky 
terrain is dramatic. Beyond, 

The ‘nation’ 
has all but 
officially 
united 
against the 
enemy within 

the Valley of the Kings Is 

astounding. But why smile? 
Why not think of history 
and culture and human 
achievement? 

“The response to the inci- 
dent is part of an inability to 
handle conflict and accept 
that there are many facets to 
Egypt, " said Sholkamy. "The 
caricature element is part of 
how the country is run." 

For the government, as 


well as the mainstream of 
Establishment opinion, it is 
vital to avoid recognising 
that the perpetrators of the 
attack are a product of Egyp- 
tian society. Concerted 
attempts have been made to 
strengthen the bankrupt car- 
icature. 

"Egyptians are so peaceful 
and friendly," said Abu el- 
Magd Omar, general director 
of the ministry of tourism 
office in Luxor. It did not 
appear to occur to him that 
the killers - all of whom 
died after the attack - were 
as Egyptian as he. 

The caricature is intended 
for foreign consumption. As 
its promotion intensifies in 
an effort to woo tourists 
back to the country, Egypt 
faces heightened tension - 
between the promoters of 
this image: the muddled and 

ill-informed dogma of Islam- 
ists who draw their own car- 
icature from Islam's per- 
ceived golden age during the 
7th century; and a govern- 
ment whose ineptitude on 
security has been seriously 
exposed. 

The way of life for Luxor's 
64,000 people, 20.000 of whom 
are directly employed in 
tourist ventures while the 


past 

Huband 

rest rely on the industry 
indirectly, is as fragile 
as the stones to which they 
guide their “guests" are 
solid. 

But has proximity to 
Egypt's past grandeur 
seeped into the conscious- 
ness of Luxor's residents? 
Has familiarity with monu- 
ments representing 5,000 
years of civilisation, and the 
obvious value placed on 
them by the 2m tourists who 
visit Luxor every year, cre- 
ated a more secure, carica- 
ture-free sense of identity 
upon which to build a future 
civilisation? 

"The tourist circuit ts 
cleansed of social elements. 
Pharaonic-ness is an impor- 
tant source of income. We 
welcome foreigners to look 
at it. not because our ances- 
tors built it, but because it's 
something that we own." 
said Sholkamy. The implica- 
tion is that the foreign tour- 
ist is not expected to associ- 
ate modem Egyptians with 
the achievements 'of their 
ancestors. 

Tbe question now is how 
long Egypt can maintain a 
semblance of political stabil- 
ity while denying aspects- of 
its ancient culture a voice in 


the formation of its future. 
How long can “civilisation" 
be confined to business 
before it becomes a popular 
aspiration? 

The killings at the temple 
have forced the country to 
wonder if it Is indeed a civil- 
isation, or whether the his- 
torical practice of discredit- 
ing the past has set It 
dangerously adrift. 

Islamists reject the phara- 
onic past as heathen. 
Secularists reject political 
Islam as medieval. Nasser- 
ites rejected monarchy and 
promoted Arabistn. Sadatism 
rejected Nasserism andpro- 
mo ted Egypt's pharaonic 
past as distinct from 
Arabism. 

The Mubarak years have 
seen neither democracy nor 
dictatorship, neither dogma 
nor liberty. The government 
may yet be forced to open 
the door to dialogue with the 
Islamists, perhaps precipitat- 
ing tiie emergence of a politi- 
cal pluralism that exists 
nowhere in the Arab world. 

Meanwhile, the tourists 

may start to come for their 

own reasons. “I didn't cancel 
my holiday because 1. have 
wanted to come here all my 
life.” said an American 
woman as she 1 dined in tbe 
near-empty restaurant of 
Luxor’s famed Winter Palace 
hotel. "I am losing my eye- 
sight. and I wanted to see 
the wonder of the world 
before ! go blind." . 
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H ow edifying is the fol- 
lowing tale? A man 
and his wife, arriving 
late in a strange 
town, are offered hospitality by a 
citizen. A gang of local men 
assemble at the front door. caQ> 
Log for the. stranger to be banded 
to them for their sexual plea- 
sure. The host begs them to go 
away; when they refuse he says 
(and Z quote), “I have a virgin 
daughter here, and the stranger 
has a woman companion; fair* 
them instead, and do whatever 
you want to them; but leave the 
stranger alone." The gang accept 

the offer of the stranger’s wife; 
be hands them to her himself; 
and the text then reports that 
they ’abased her all night, ™h] 
the morning/ and that she 
crawled bade to the door of the 
host’s house, and there died. 

This is a bible story, found in 
Judges 19. It is merely the horri- 
ble beginning of a dreadful tale, 
in which the woman’s husband 
saws her corpse into 12 pieces 


Testament to abuse and incest 

Women occupy a highly ambiguous place in the Bible, writes A.C Grayling 


and sends one to each of Israel’s 
tribes, thereby precipitating a 
war in which scores of thousands 
of men die and hundreds more 
women are raped and murdered. 
You are a fine casuist if you find 
spiritual enlightenment here; a 
Hollywood version would not 
pass the censors. 

Jonathan Kirsch retells this 
and a number of other bible sto- 
ries to draw attention to the Old 
Testament’s rich panorama of 
rape, incest, seduction, fornica- 
tion and adultery. We are famil- 
iar with the tale of Lot impreg- 
nating his daughters, Tamar 
seducing Judah by pretended 
harlotry, and David sending 
Bath sheba's husband to die in 
battle so that they can enjoy 
their adultery; but did we know 


that the bibte’s coy translators 
use “feet" as a euphemism for 
“genitals"? Naomi tells Ruth to 
go to Boaz as he sleeps, lie next 
to him. and “uncover his feet; 
and be shall tell thee what to 
do." When Boaz is thus woken 
Ruth tells him, “spread thy skirt 
over thy handmaiden." another 
euphemism. As one reads the Old 
Testament with Kirsch. uncov- 
ered feet and spread skirts 
abound. 

If there is one thing these sexy 
- and occasionally horrific - 
tales tell us, it is that women 
occupy a highly ambiguous place 
in the Old Testament If Ruth 
had not seduced Boaz - ancestor 
via David of Jesus - there would 
be little Old and no New Testa- 
ment If, when God came to mur- 


der Moses in his sleep. Zippo rah 
had not stopped him by cutting 
off her baby's foreskin and 
throwing it at God's feet, there 
would not be much Old Testa- 
ment either. Nor would there be 

THE HARLOT BY THE 
SIDE OF THE ROAD 
by Jonathan Kirsch 

Rider £1 ’. W. 37ft page « 

if Tamar, as sbe was about to be 
executed, had not proved Judah's 
paternity of the twins in her 
belly - one of them, again, 
David’s ancestor. 

Women are often thus the cru- 
cial link in sacred history; and 
often, too, by sexual trickery' and 
the breaking of taboos. Consider 


Lot's daughters: lacking other 
men, they seduce their father to 
get pregnant Their offspring are 
the founders of the nations of 
Boaz and Ammon. Israel's ene- 
mies but - through the Moabite 
Rath, ancestress of David, and 
the Ammonite Naamah, mother 
of Solomon's heir - they are cru- 
cial to the history of three reli- 
gions. 

Yet the Old Testament's 
women are typically treated as 
the merest expendables. When 
the angels arrive at Lot's bouse, 
and the Sodomites clamour at 
the door to have them. Lot does 
as the host in the tale above; he 
says, “I pray you, my bretheren, 
do not so wickedly. Behold now, 
I have two daughters that have 
not known man; let me, I pray 


you, bring them out unto you, 
and do ye to them as is good in 
your eyes; only unto these men 
do nothing." (Genesis 19). 
In this case the girls escape: the 
angels* smite the Sodomites 
blind. 

However scandalous and occa- 
sionally horrific these tales 
might be. they are par for the 
human course, and therefore do 
not leave as bad a taste as those 
about the behaviour or the Old 
Testament's deity, in whose hon- 
our all this happens. That intem- 
perate, savage, jealous, unrea- 
sonable, violent and 
blood-thirsty tribal demon is a 
murderer and tyrant on the larg- 
est imaginable scale, and it is 
amazing that the religions stem- 
ming from these tales about him 


have survived the infancy of civ- 
ilisation. 

Oddly, this is not the moral 
drawn by Kirsch. One of his pro- 
fessed reasons for for retelling 
the tales, is a worthy one: to 
undermine the various kinds of 
censorship which have hidden or 

at least obscured the stories 
from us. But he also, in a froth 
of rhetoric, claims that tbese sto- 
ries show that “the bible affirms 
the essential qualities that make 
us human in the first place." 
Affirms a propensity to savage 
rape and the like? if so, the bible 
makes one deplore both its God 
and humanity together. 

There are interesting tidbits in 
Kirscb's book, but it is written 
as if by and for teenagers, and is 

full of exceedingly half-baked 
theology (and .feminist theology, 
at that: which does feminism no 
credit whatever). Read the bible 
itself instead: Genesis chapters 
19. 34. 35, 38, Judges 19. Ruth, 
and 2 Samuel 11-13 are the cho- 
icest texts. 


A tale of 
greed, 
servitude 
and 
silence 


I n the introduction to 
his excellently 
researched new book, 
Hugh Thomas is both 
clear and candid about 
the origins of his interest in 
the slave trade, “I remember 
it as If it were yesterday the 
day when I began to be inter- 
ested in the slave trade: it 
was 30 years ago. I was din- 
ing in London. At the table, 
among others, there was the 
Prime Minister , of Trinidad, 
the historian Dr Eric Wil- 
liams." 

Hugh Thomas fell into 
conversation with Eric Wil- 
liams. who in turn sent him 
a copy of his ground-break- 
ing Capitalism and Slaoery 
(1949). Hugh Thomas con- 
ducted “a swift perusal" of 
the book which introduced 
him to “the fascination of 
the 18th-century Caribbean”, 
a subject to which he subse- 
quently devoted “much 
attention”. 

Eric Williams's Capitalism 
and Slavery is probably the 
most influential book writ- 
ten about the slave trade in 
a century in which there has 
been much scholarly and lit- 
erary production on this sub- 
ject The central thesis of the 
book is that the slave trade 
did not collapse because of 
the moral indignation of the 
European nations, but rather 
because the- trade was no 
longer profitable. In other 
words,: the humanitarian 
zeal which had hitherto been 
ascribed as the raison d’etre 
for the cessation of trading 
in human cargo was little 
mare than an afterthought. 

. _ Thomas . disagrees. Of the 
abolition he states: “Moral 
conviction was the determin- 
ing. element”. H is volume is 
divided into six “books". It 
begins with an investigation 
into the early history of slav- 
ery in Roman and Grecian 
times, and concludes with an 
overlong account of bqw 
Cuba maintained slavery 
almost into the 20th century. 
Thomas^ examination of the 
modern 1 slave trade 
addresses first the Iberian 
peninsula, as he looks at 
how thfe Portuguese and 
Spanish "empires established 
tra d ing posts in 15th-century 
"West' Africa, and then devel- 
oped the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade in the early 16 th cen- 
tary,7\'- 

The effect on the domestic 
life-of Spain add Portugal 
was profound: , by 1550 Lis- 


bon had a population of 
100,000 of whom 10,000 were 
slaves: similarly by the year 
1565 Seville had a population 
of 85.000 of whom 6,000 were 
slaves. But this was slavery, 
not segregation: “Blacks 
might often be mocked in 
the street, but they mixed 
easily, marriage between 
black and white was not for- 
bidden, sexual relations 
were frequent, and slaves in 
Seville were received as full 
members of the Church”. 

. Thomas's account of the 

THE SLAVE TRADE: 
.THE HISTORY OF THE 
ATLANTIC SLAVE 
TRADE 1440-1870 
by Hugh Thomas 

Picador £25, 863 pages 

role that slavery played in 
the expansion of the Spanish 
and Portuguese maritime 
empires, and the anxieties 
that this occasioned in the 
Catholic Church, is by ter 
the richest and most detailed 
examination of this aspect of 
the slave trade that is avail- 
able to us in English. 


H is second 
“book". “The 
International- 
isation of the 
Trade” exam- 
ines bow the northern Euro- 
pean Protestant countries 
rapidly became drawn into 
the business of slavery. The 
En glish and Dutch, in partic- 
ularly, were quick off the 
mark, but Thomas quite 
rightly details the complicity 
of the so-called “liberal" 
Scandinavians in the trade. 
Swedish ships were often 
“fronted” by Dutch captains 
and Dutch companies, but 
the Danes were less squea- 
mish about their involve- 
ment. and they profited from 
slavery for over 200 years. 

However, it was the 
English who, with the foun- 
ding of the Royal African 
Company in. 1672, soon 
began to reap , the greatest 
profits from trading in 
human beings. Sugar, 
tobacco, coffee and other 
tropical products, which 
were the natural by-products 
of the trade, soon became 
central features of English 
social life, and uncomfort- 
able questions as to their, ori- 
gins were seldom posed. 
Enormous profits were being 
made, and the slave ports of 
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A print of 1812 showing slaves washing diamonds in Brazil, watched by their white masters 




Liverpool, Bristol and Lon- 
don grew at a startling rate. 

The granting of the asiento 
in 1713 m ean t that England 
now had an exclusive 30-year 
contract with the Spanish to 
supply slaves to their vast 
“new world" empire. A new 
English company was 
formed, the South Sea Com- 
pany, and English complic- 
ity with the slave trade was 
an easily -digested “official" 
fact of life. As Thomas 
points out, the list of share- 
holders of the South Sea 
Company reads like a direc- 
tory of contemporary 
Britain. 

“Most of the House of 
Commons (462 members) and 
100 members of the House of 
Lords (out of a total of 200) 
were included. So were Alex- 
ander Pope, Sir John Van- 
brugh, John Gay, and all the 
royal family, including the 
bastards. The speaker of the 
House of Commons, Black 
Rod in the House of Lords, 
and the Lord Chancellor 
were all on the lists”. 

Towards the end of the 
century, voices began to be 
raised against the slave 
trade. In 1779 Thomas claims 
that the last public sale of a 


“black boy" in England 
occurred in Liverpool, 
although he frustratingly 
provides no textual evidence. 
Considerable ambiguity sur- 
rounded the status of black 
people in England. Were 
they to be regarded as slaves 
or free blacks? Thomas 
chronicles the various court 
cases which wrestled with 
the problem and, as the 
clamour for the abolition of 
the slave trade grew in vol- 
ume so, the voices of black 
people became increasingly 
important 

I n his examination of 
the push towards the 
abolition, however, 
Thomas makes no ref- 
erence whatsoever to 
the extant narratives by 
black people such as Igna- 
tius Sancho, Ukawsaw Gnon- 
niosaw, or Ottobah Cugoano, 
men who were former slaves 
and who not only resided hi 
England but took the trouble 
to write down their stories 
and played an active and 
vital role in helping to create 
the climate which led to the 
abolition. 

The omission of these 
black voices from Thomas's 


history of the abolition is 
disturbing. What, however, 
is unforgivable is the omis- 
sion of the voice of Olaudah 
Equiano. Thomas makes a 
single passing reference to 
the former slave, whose 
autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1789 and whose 
name was quoted on almost 
every occasion the abolition 
was debated in the House. 
Within Five years of its pub- 
lication Equiano 's Autobiog- 
raphy ran into eight edi- 
tions, and from the Ume of 
its publication to his prema- 
ture death in 1801, Equiano 
wore himself out travelling 
throughout England and 
Ireland making hundreds of 
speeches against the slave 
trade. 

That Thomas would 
attempt to dismiss Eric Wil- 
liams's economic argument 
is not surprising. Others 
have gone before him. 
although few have been so 
bold as to attempt to dismiss 
the redoubtable Williams in 
the space of a single para- 
graph. But to claim “moral 
conviction" (presumably on 
the part of white English- 
men) to be the determining 
factor in the abolition, and 


The sins of 
the past 

T he great 18th- and neo-Platonic universe gave 
19th-century histori- intellectual credence to a 
ans revealed the belief in the power of 
past as a lesson for ivitcbes to affect victims at a 


to do so without making any 
reference whatsoever to the 
considerable efforts of for- 
mer slaves living in 
England, is inexcusable. And 
to appropriate Thomas 
Clarkson as “the heart and 
soul of the campaign for the 
abolition” to the exclusion of 
other white Englishmen, 
such as the remarkable 
Granville Sharpe, is at best 
exasperating, at worst non- 
sensical 

Hugh Thomas's The Slave 
Trade is an epic piece of his- 
torical research which both 
expands and reduces our 
understanding of the slave 
trade. He expands it by his 
faultless research, particu- 
larly into the Spanish and 
Portuguese origins of the 
modern trade, and in his 
chronicling of the loathsome 
details of the actual cross- 
ings. But it is presented to 
us as though the people of 
Africa and the African dias- 
pora were mute victims who 
neither had opinions about, 
commented on, or were in 
any way masters of their 
own destiny. This is patently 
not the case. 

Caryl Phillips 


T he great 18th- and 
19th-century histori- 
ans revealed the 
past as a lesson for 
the present. History's high- 
est calling was to help mod- 
em states avoid the mis- 
takes of previous 
civilisations, and Rome's fall 
especially was seen as bris- 
tling with warnings for the 
British Empire. 

In contrast, modem histor- 
ical practitioners seek to 
divest themselves of all mod- 
ern preoccupations at the 
archive door. They attempt 
to recapture mentalities of 
past cultures without intrud- 
ing current values or the 
advantage of hindsight into 
their studies. 

Now an emeritus professor 
of criminology and a local 
history buff have joined 
forces to put didacticism 
back into historical investi- 
gation. aligning themselves 
with the 19th-century histo- 
rian Lord Action who 
believed “historians should 
be judges, exercising their 
right to condemn the sins of 
the past" 

They have chosen as their 
subject one of the most con- 
tentious historical cottage 
industries, witchcraft, focus- 
ing on a trial held at Buiy 
St. Edmunds in 1662. The 
authors champion its rele- 
vance by wondering aloud 
whether the position of 
defendants, such as the two 
accused women, has been 
strengthened enough during 
the past three centuries that 
“such a miscarriage of jus- 
tice is now unlikely". 

Two widows. Amy Denny 
and Rose Cullender, were 
accused of bewitching chil- 
dren from the small East 
Anglian fishing town of Low- 
estoft and, crucially, of caus- 
ing the death of an infant. 
After much harrowing testi- 
mony from the victims and 
their relatives, the women 
were convicted of witchcraft 
and hanged a few days later. 
Geis and Bunn argue that “it 
seems important to seek les- 
sons from matters that 
involve gross injustice,” and 
further “to determine what 
of present-day value can be 
learned from this sorry 
affair.” 

In examining this unjust 
state killing, as they deem it. 
the authors pin the most 
blame on the two main 
I authorities at the trial: the 
presiding judge was the 
famous jurist. Sir Matthew 
Hale, and decisive medical 
evidence was furnished by 
the eminent physician and 
author, Sir Thomas Browne. 
Hale's reputation, the 
authors assert, has been 
“tainted" by this event and 
Browne's “permanently sul- 
lied" by his participation. 
Yet although opinion Ln 
England varied concerning 
the nature of witchcraft. 
Hale and Browne were by no 
means unusual ln accepting 
its validity. 

During the 16th and 17th 
centuries the idea of occult 
sympathies inherent in a 


neo-Platonic universe gave 
intellectual credence to a 
belief in the power of 
witches to affect victims at a 
distance. The possibility of 
ocular fascination was 
upheld in an Oxford disputa- 
tion In 1600. with Thomas 
Hobbes stating in 1651 that 
the trade ol witches was 
“nearer to a new- religion 
than to a craft or science”. 

Instead of attempting to 
penetrate the intriguing 
mentality of those involved 
in the trial, the authors con- 
demn them outright for both 
cruelty and credulity. From 
the trial transcript, however. 
It is clear that both men 
scrutinised the evidence, 
using the best philosophical 
methods and experimental 
techniques available at the 
time. Judge Hale's scrupu- 
lous interventions show his 
insistence on subjecting all 

ATRIAL OF 

WITCHES 

by Gilbert Geis and 
Ivan B unn 

RaurlcJgc £45. 304 pages 

testimony to rigorous proof. 

Similarly. Browne pro- 
vided a rational diagnosis for 
the bizarre symptoms, 
within the framework of con- 
temporary beliefs. The chil- 
dren’s swooning fits he pro- 
nounced natural, “but only 
heightened to a great excess 
by the subtlety of the Devil, 
co-operating with the malice 
of these which we term 
Witches." He even cited a 
similar case in Denmark as a 
precedent. In his final direc- 
tion to the jury. Hale dis- 
cussed the authority sup- 
porting the belief in witches, 
concluding he had no doubt 
such creatures existed 
because, not only did Scrip- 
ture affirm as much, but all 
nations have provided laws 
agai n st such persons. 

Rather than viewing the 
trial as a combination of 
great intelligence applied to 
a spurious paradigm, the 
authors see it as an example 
of “the extraordinary ability 
of people to rely uncritically 
on tainted information to do 
awful things.” The people 
involved were neither uncrit- 
ical nor was their informa- 
tion tainted. Victims and 
witnesses reported their 
experiences faithfully, and 
no explanation can be pro- 
vided to this day as to why 
children were seen to vomit 
pins or why one of the 
witches became covered 
with burns when a toad was 
thrown into the fireplace. 

Confronted with the same 
evidence at the time, any 
judicious person might have 
reached the same conclu- 
sions as Hale and Browne. 
Far from being convinced of 
their culpability, it seems 
that posterity's enormous 
condescension for the past, 
warned of by E.P. Thomp- 
son. is still very much with 
us. 

Ann Geneva 
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Fiction/Michael Pollard 


Love - when the last defences are down 


to confront some pretty 
unnerving ' truths about 
themselves and each other 
and the masks they have 
been wearing. The message 
is that masks have to go. 
Finally, we must acknowl- 
edge what we arct.Some can 
manage it- - though not the 
old Prussian general, .who 
can only snort and stomp off 
in. the direction of. his . okL 
life. The young mathemati- 
cian,- too; "for whom abso- 
lute' truth had always taken 
the form of numbers." sits 
down and puts- his' head in 
his hands. 

Each story is linked - like 


a muse - to a different disci- 
pline: The cleverness is in 
the blending: in d isti llin g the 
moment when the edges blur 
and opposites bleed into one 
another. 1 “The Verdict on 
Horatio Landstad Rasker" 
has a wonderfully funny and 
unexpected ending. And “An 
Experiment on the Con- 
stancy of Love" shows what 
happens when the last 
defence is down. Love can 
galvanise, sear and - occa- 
sionally - redeem. And 
where some do not love 
enough, others - most dan- 
gerously of all - love too 
much. 


TALES OF THE 
NIGHT 

by Peter Hoeg 

HarvUt £14.99. 308 pages 

BLINDNESS 

by Jos& Saramago 

HarvUt £15.99, 309 pages 


Hoeg’s imagination is daz- 
zling: he scoops up ideas, 
and just keeps running. He 
is .clever without being 
self-conscious. He adminis- 
ters tiny pristine shocks. 
He pinpoints the divide 


between the intellect and the 
senses without ever being 
pious or recondite. And he 
conjures pictures to fix 
things in the reader's mind 
for ever. 

Jo$6 Saramago's novel is 
dark, baroque, and power- 
fully affecting. It develops 
organically, rather than dia- 
grammatical!}'. Tenses are 
liquid, shifting. Nothing is 
set in concrete, and the 
effect is eerie though - oddly 
- not at all alienating. This 
may be because of the ore of 
absurdity that gleams 
beneath the gloom. 

Where a chilling acronym 


or grim pharmaceutical com- 
pound-word might seem 
more apt, the blindness is 
christened - somewhat lyri- 
cally - “the white evil," 
because instead of plunging 
its victims into eternal dark 
it leaves them in a limbo of 
endless, unseeing light. It is 
horribly infectious, and as a 
result they are interned in 
what was formerly an asy- 
lum for the mad. They are 
given food, they are given - 
as they might be by madmen 
- cleaning equipment, and 
they are left to get on with 
it 

The white evil spreads, 


Society still refuses to Inte- 
grate. Even when struck 
blind, it goes on not-seeing. 
Finally, one sighted woman 
is left - one woman, two 
eyes. They are the last two 
eyes in the world, and they 
are rarer than radium. 

At no time is there an 
explanation of how the white 
evil began. This is deliber- 
ate. It is also (deliberately) 
maddening: the first of many 
games of omniscience Sara- 
mago plays (none of the 
characters have names. The 
blind do not ask each others’ 
names. They do not seem to 
have much in the way of 


memory of their former 
lives). 

There are Absurdist ech- 
oes. deft Ironies, and occa- 
sional passages of great lyri- 
cal beauty. There is - dare 
one say? - something millen- 
nial about Blindness. It is 
swept by a gust of the Zeit- 
geist Beneath the savagery, 
the desperate emotions and 
ineffable cruelties, this dys- 
topian satire has just enough 
black humour to make it 
bearable. 
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The man 
behind 
the 
urinal 

Brian Sewell on the career of 
the father of conceptualism, 
Marcel Duchamp 


M arcel 
Duchamp is 
notorious 
for turning 
a small 
white porcelain urinal bowl 
on its back and dubbing it a 
fountain. From this fountain 
fame flowed as readily as 
water for the sorcerer's 
apprentice, a ready-made 
icon of such influence that it 
has been more intellectually 
powerful and more stylisti- 
cally dominant than any 


THE COMPLETE 
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work by Picasso, Matisse or 
Braque. First shown in New 
York in 1917, it is, "eighty 
years on, of undimimshed 
influence in the art schools 
of the western world" and 
bids as long fair to prevail as 
a presiding force even in the 
Royal Academy as did the 
nudes of Michelangelo. 

In 1916 Duchamp, his repu- 
tation based entirely on his 
work as a painter, was one 
of the founders of the Soci- 
ety of Independent Artists in 
New York, but to its first 
salon the following year he 
sent no paintings, for he had 
begun to challenge the 
supremacy of oil on canvas 
and to question the nature of 
a work of art; instead, with 
the urinal he asked if it is 
possible to create a work of 
art from an object that is not 
only not art, but is wholly 
associated with other pur- 
poses, and if it is possible to 
be a creative artist without 
creating a work of art - the 
answers to be provided by 
the reactions of spectators 
(Picasso later answered the 
first question, and Charles 
Saatchi the second). The 
society's committee was, by 
its own rules, unable to 
reject the urinal, but they 
hid it from view; Duchamp 
then resigned, and in a disin- 
genuous apologia argued 
that they were entitled to 
conceal his fountain only on 
the grounds of immorality or 


plagiarism - but a urinal is 
no more immoral than a 
bathtub, and one cannot pla- 
giarise a plumbing acces- 
sory. In selecting the urinal 
be had taken a commonplace 
object and treated it in such 
a way that its function had 
been replaced by an exclu- 
sively intellectual conceit, 
and in this he was supported 
by an American critic who 
argued that the fountain 
could not have been 
achieved by a plumber, but 
only through the force of an 
artist's imagination. To 
those who enquired whether 
Duchamp were serious or 
joking the critic replied that 
he was both at once. 

There can be little doubt 
that this was so with the uri- 
nal, for it cannot have 
escaped Duchamp that an 
object designed to accommo- 
date the drainage from 
men’s bladders must, trans- 
muted. excite infinitely more 
interest than a washbasin, 
which would have served as 
a fountain just as well, but 
without the challenging sub- 
text of its conventional pur- 
pose. He had already 
employed as works of art a 
bicycle wheel (1913), a bottle 
rack (1914), and a snow 
shovel (1915) - this last with 
the title "In advance of the 
broken Arm", and thus clear 
evidence of wry humour - 
none of which had stirred 
the public to outrage; out- 
rage, however, was now his 
prime objective, to be 
achieved through the free 
expression of ideas and con- 
cept even if this meant the 
deliberate breakdown of tra- 
ditional art forms and tech- 
niques, and the abandon- 
ment of painting. 

The fountain is to 
Duchamp what the Mona 
Lisa is to Leonardo - the 
image that obliterates from 
the popular min d all other 
works - but one could argue 
that “The Bride stripped 
bare by her Bachelors, 
Even" (alternatively known 
as “The Large Glass") was 
his equivalent of “The Last 
Supper". The desultory and 
empirical work on this con- 
fection of plate glass began 
in 1915, and was declared 
definitively unfinished In 
1923. It was shattered in 
1926, restored in 1936 (with 



•Bride Stripped Bare by her Bachelors, Even - The Large Glass’, 1913-15 by Marcel Duchamp - for which he offered no exp lanat i o n 


grotesque alterations), and 
so immaculately copied by 
Richard Hamilton in 1965 
that Duchamp was hap py to 
sign the replica. It is the 
largest, most enigmatic and 
most unsatisfactory of his 
works, addressed to no par- 
ticular audience, and is so 
unresolved that no one can 
guess as to its intended fin- 
ished state. It is the one 
work that those seeking to 
understand Duchamp should 
ignore, for he himself said of 
it, “I have offered no expla- 
nation . . . What is intended 
is of no interest, what is 
interesting is the effect the 
work has on the specta- 
tor . - - it is nothing to do 
with me ... I have nothing 
to say . . . it’s up to the pub- 
lic..." This could easily be 


the apologia of every artist 
collected by diaries Saatchi. 

Is it possible to understand 
Duchamp? Bom in 1887, the 
precursor of Dada and Surre- 
alism. inventor of the ready- 
made, of the assemblage, of 
mechanical contraptions and 
optical confusions, exploiter 
of the long and punning 
title, and to all intents and 
purposes the inventor of Pop 
Art, his inspiration ran all 
but dry after the failure of 
“The Large Glass", and he 
turned his attention to rou- 
lette mostly and chess, 
though there were later 
works, minor and mischie- 
vous. Not until 1963 was he 
given a retrospective exhibi- 
tion (in Pasadena, of all 
places), but since then there 
has been something of cru- 


sade to make htm a messfah 
and his apostles number 
Warhol, Johns, Naumann, 
and Wesselmann, Rauschen- 
berg. Oldenburg, Cornell, 
Koons. Hamilton, and a host 
of lesser artists; the 
Duchamplan Renaissance 
now mushrooms in every art 
school and gallery, this 
radix rnalomm of contempo- 
rary art nurtured by compli- 
ant critics and curators. 

No revolutionary artist, 
not even Duchamp, should 
be held responsible far the 
idiocy of critics - "I threw 
the bottle rack and the uri- 
nal in their faces, and now 
they admire them for their 
aesthetic beauty" - and 
Arturo Schwarz must be for- 
given for being more poet 
than art historian. The bare 


bones of his catalogue rai- 
icnnn£ are adequate; be has 
been scrupulous in finding 
and recording the merest 
scrap, but his entries on the 
major works, though useful, 
are not encyclopaedic. The 
first, smaller, volume is 
devoted to self-indulgent and 
discursive essays, from the 
poetry of which the reader 
must excavate the facts - a 
Dnchampian experience. 
One chapter is mercifully 
brief; headed “There is no 
solution because there is no 
problem” the text consists of 
one word - “indeed." Ade- 
quately illustrated, though 
more for identification than 
to thrill the reader, this is a 
book for auctioneers and tra- 
desmen, and of no interest to 
the general public. 
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to 
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Q uestion 6f ‘ the 
week: why has 
the world meted 
so slowly to the 
obscenity ' in 
Algeria?, Vested interests 
the oU mast keep Sowing 
are only part of the explana- 
tion. Official discourage- 
ment of foreign camera 
crews has certainly played 
its part Protests by human 
rights groups have gone 
unheeded; journalists 
granted access to scenes of 
atrocities have filed. And 
what little we do know is 
decades did. 

Camus told us about the 
life of the pied near poor, 
Frantz Fanan described , the 
lot of their black counter- 
parts. In bis film. The Battle 
of Algiers, Gfllo Poat e corvo 
showed the heroism fro m 
which the present state 
sprang. Algeria, a land of 
cruel deeds under a cruel 
sun, has remained a com- 
fortably myth. 

No book ever came more 
perfectly on cue than Martin 
Stone’s The Agony of 
Algeria, with its mission to 
Its thesis is that the 
Issues left unresolved after 
Algeria won independence 
in 1962 are at the root of its 
current predicament. By 
gpi ntnHng tills argument in a 
tour-dTiorizon of two millen- 
nia, Stone shows how com- 
plex those issues are. 

Since Its arrival in the 
seventh . century, Islam 
bound together a delicate 
mix of indigenous Berbers 
and the Arabised population 
(which included many eth- 
nic groups). The Berbers 
were, and still are, a 
proudly separate minority 
with their own language 
and their own sophisticated 
culture: many converted to 
Christianity during the 
French occupation. Algerian 
Islam traditionally focused 
(m the marabout, the village 
holy man: it was essentially 

a pnlW ral anil had TMithtng 

in common with today’s rad- 
ical Islam, which is a graft 
from Khomeini’s Iran. 

Sfrrae. shows how. disgrace- ' 
ful the French occupation 
was from start to finish, sys- 
tematically oppressing the 
Indigenous population, turn- 
ing their mosques into 
churches, taking their best 
land, and leaving them 
impoverished. But since that 
impoverishment was univer- 
sal - the old Algerian elite 
fled to France with the pieds 
noirs - it did at least mean 
that the new state was 
launched without the imped- 
iment of a class system. 

A class system, however, 
quickly emerged: the FLN - 
the liberation army - 
became a political old-boys' 



dob which doled out all the 
.“Jobs’ and contracts.. Presir 
-.dent Ben Bella an&htt suc- 
cessorsrukdbypermission 
from “the army, .upper 
.'echelons became rich and 
corrupt. 1 .• 

■ The riots which erupted in 
the slums in 1988 jwere the 
inevitable'/ 1 conclusion. 

: Indeed, this whole 1 book 
reads like a - sequence of 
grim inevitabilities: of 
well-meaning attempts to 
clean up town halted by 
. vested interests; of a steady 
spiral tn oppression and rev- 
olutionary violence. Stone 
shows how everything that 
happened, had to happem- 
But he does not excuse the 
army’s fateful intervention 
in .1992, at thepoint when . 
the . Front I si antique du 
Saint was poised to win .a 

THE AGONY OF V 
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democratic election. From 
■ that moment on. — desuite 
President Z erona l’s initially 
admirable attempts to brings 
the FIS hack into politics - 
the road to hell has been 
broad and straight With the 
FIS marginalised, the hard- 
line Groups Islamiques 
Armees - Afghan-trained 
and well-used to the taste of 
blood - woe just one more, 
inevitability. 

Stone’s somewhat repeti- 
tious book will be essential 
reading for politicians seek- 
ing to grapple with. Algeria, 
but it does not begin to con- 
front the questions now 
being starkly posed. Why do 
so many of the massacres' 
take place so close to mili- 
tary bases? Why are the per-, 
petra tors neither caught, 
nor even sought? Is the 
Algerian government 
engaged in a massive' cov- 
er-up? Or is that govern- 
ment now a mere vacuum? 

This deficiency may be 
excusable In that the book 
went to. press six months 
ago,, butt its. other Iimiia^ 
turns are more serious. One 
has no feeling that Stone 
spent much time talking to 
the people on the . streets, 
or in their homes Lone gets, 
no whiff of tiie quality of 
life. The academics, journal- 
ists, psychiatrists, actors 
and singers who have been 
murdered over the past 
four years merit only a 
passing mention: who will 
speak for their beleaguered 
colleagues? That is a job 
which wiJI require' more 
empathy, and a lot more 
courage. 

Michael Church 


Comic genius tom 
’twixt pen and stage 


I n the first half of this 
century, Robert Ben- 
chley was America's 
best-laved humourist, 
the quintessential New 
Yorker writer, a film writer 
and actor, and a radio star. 
He was John Cleese, Miles 
Kingston, Frank Muir, and 
Arthur Marshall all rolled 
into one. Stephen Leacock 
thought him “Shakespeare’s 
equal", yet today none of his 
books is print in Britain. 
Even in America he is 
remembered more as a part 
of the Algonquin Round 
Table than for his own work. 
His gentler, empathic 
humour seems less quotable 
than the barbed wit of some 
of the Algonquin's “vicious 
circle", and the short films, 
which established his Joe 
D oakes as America’s Every- 
man and inspired James 
Th tuber's Walter Mitty, are 
no longer part of the cultural 
currency. A major biography 
has been long overdue. 

Yet if Benchley were 
reviewing this workmanlike 
effort, he'd probably shudder 
and say “it’s so worthy any- 
one would think I was dead.” 
He would, however, appreci- 
ate the generous excerpts 


from his writing, which have 
lost none of their perceptive 
wit and comic brilliance. 

Benchley’s life balances on 
the fulcrum of his first 
drink, in 1920, aged 31. For- 
merly teetotal and an enthu- 
siastic supporter of prohibi- 
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tion, the vibrancy of speak- 
easies seduced him. He soon 
made up for lost time. “Don’t 
you know drinking is a slow 
death?" asked Scott Fitzger- 
ald. “Who's in a hurry?" 
replied Benchley. He died of 
cirrhosis in 1945. 

Drink is just one of the 
many Benchley contradic- 
tions which Al tman details 
for us. He never tries to con- 
jure a picture of Benchley’s 
New York world, nor of Hol- 
lywood in the 1930s and '40s. 
Rather, Altman traces Ben- 
chley's constantly diverging 
paths, tom between the high 
life of the city and his family 
in the suburbs, tom between 


the literary world of New 
York and lie fantasy world 
of Hollywood. The chasm 
widened as he spent more 
time in California while his 
family stayed in Scarsdale. 
But we never really learn 
what anyone actually felt. 
Did his family resent his 
absence? We can guess that 
Benchley may have trying to 
avoid emulating his depend- 
able and henpecked father, 
but we never know. 

Benchley actually made 
his earliest reputation as a 
public speaker. Despite the 
success of his theatre 
reviews and his essays on 
everyday city life which set 
the tone for The New 
Yorker, It was his stage per- 
formance of a bumbling trea- 
surer which set him on the 
road to Hollywood. 

The Treasurer 's Report 
(1928) was the first continu- 
ous sound picture made by 
any studio. Benchley fol- 
lowed it with The Sex Life of 
the Polyp, and spent the rest 
of his life tom. “I am not a 
writer, and not an actor," he 
complained. 

Benchley's best-remem- 
bered line, "get out of that 
wet suit and into a dry mar- 
tini", comes from a movie, 
and was actually borrowed 
from his drinking buddy, 
actor Charles Butterworth. 
His own original follow-up. 
“I'd offer you a whiskey 
sour, but that would mean 
thinking up a sew joke.” is a 
metaphor for the downhill 
side of his writing career. 
Today writers like Bill Bry- 
son make a living insisting 
Americans have no sense of 
irony. Robert Benchley 
might argue that one. 

Michael Carlson 


T he idea that chil- 
dren can be psy- 
chotic is an uncom- 
fortable one. We 
like to see childhood as a 
place of innocence, and to 
regard all infant fantasy as 
harmless play. But a signifi- 
cant minority of children do 
exhibit symptoms of psycho- 
sis: immersed in bizarre 
delusory worlds, or besieged 
by terror and confusion, 
they fail to respond intelligi- 
bly to ordinary signaig and 
demands and. intentionally 
or otherwise, wreak havoc 
on those who care for them. 
One such child christened 
them the “collapstis”; 
another explained that for 
her to stay sane was as diffi- 
cult as winning an Olympic 
gold medal. This book of 
essays and case studies from 
the Tavistock Clinic is a cou- 
rageous attempt to throw 
light on their shadowy inner 
worlds. 

Take Samuel, for example, 
the product of an unwanted 
pregnancy, whose mother 
was convinced she would 
have a brain-damaged child 
and returned to work one 
week after his birth. Samuel 
didn’t talk till three or walk 
till four. His great fear was 
ghosts, who (he felt) wanted 
to eat him, and he developed 
a special “burp voice" to 
repel them. Dead babies 
obsessed him, too; he felt 
responsible for killing them. 
Often he would camp under 
furniture and blankets in 
order to feel safe. 

Or there is Holly, whose 
mother had wanted her very 
much but. after a disastrous 
delivery and post-natal 
depression, came to hate her. 
Holly talked in a flood of 
words, many of them inven- 
tions of her own. She always 
carried small objects with 
her, calling them her protec- 
tors: without them she was 
afraid she would melt She 
liked to imagine taking her 
therapist's eyes from their 
sockets so that all the thera- 
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Why children 
wreak havoc 

Blake Morrison on a brave attempt to shed light 
on the bizarre, illusory worlds of young psychotics 


pist would see was an empty 
darkness like her own. Her 
words, too, were meant to 
batter any listener into the 
madness she experienced 
herself 

Many other disturbed chil- 
dren haunt these pages: Jon- 
athan, who tries to get into 
the television to cut off the 
head of the other boy there; 
Jeremy, who speaks in the 
voice of a little professor and 
who thinks it rains inside 
the house as well as outside; 
Mary, who Is black, and used 
to wash herself for hoars in 
the bath to make her skin 
white; Jennifer, who won’t 
do poos, far fear of the con- 
sequences (“My Insides will 
fall out, my heart and bones. 
I might die."). At times they 
sound like a race of exotics, 
and a couple of Oliver Sacks- 
like essay titles here do little 
to dispel that impression: “A 
Little Boy Who Did Not 
Want to Learn Anything", 
“Jeremy and the Bitten 
Roof". 

But the reasons they 
behave as they do are invari- 
ably comprehensible. By 
“splitting" into separate 
selves, or asserting omnipo- 
tence, or narcissistically 
withdrawing, they protect 
themselves from the pain 
and trauma that threaten to 
overwhelm them. As the 
blinded Gloucester puts it in 
King Lear. 

“So should my thoughts be 
sever'd from my griefs I And 
woes by wrong imaginations 
lose J The knowledge of them- 
selves". 


The deeper roots of these 
psychoses are also sadly 
commonplace. Maternal 
neglect is one recurrent 
theme, sexual abuse another. 

The most severe cases are 
not the hyperactive ones but 
those of shell-like autism, 
where the children seem to 
possess only the dimm est 
sense of being a person at 
all, let alone a sense of time 
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IN CHILDREN 
edited by Margaret 
Kostin, Maria Rhode, 
and Alex and Helene 
Dubinsky 
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or place or gender. They are 
form waiting for content, 
disparate bits of matter 
needing to assemble them- 
selves into a whole. Often, 
they're acutely sensitive, 
finding all light too bright, 
all sound too noisy, all mem- 
ory oppressive. Many, when 
they do begin to respond to 
therapy, articulate anxieties 
about falling, liquefying, 
exploding or disappearing by 
diving into someone else’s 
eyes. Crucial to their recov- 
ery is a sense of “becoming 
vertebrate", a phrase used 
by Anne Alvarez in her 
excellent book about autism. 
Live Company. 

Many of us have little 
notion of how therapists 
work with ch ild ren, and t h i s 
makes the detailed accounts 
of therapy sessions here 


especially fascinating. I sup- 
pose I vaguely knew that, 
whereas adults on a couch 
are encouraged to explore 
their feelings and memories, 
children in therapy are 
invited to play - with toys, 
Plasticine, crayons, water or 
whatever the therapist bag 
to hand. 

But I had certainly never 
realised the extent to which 
therapists interpret chil- 
dren's actions out loud to 
t hem , even as they are being 
performed. The discourse 
that ensues can sound 
deeply weird. For example. 
Lynda Miller recalls a con- 
versation with a sexually 
abused seven-year-old 
expelled from primary 
school for uncontrollable 
sexuallsed behaviour: 

"She came close to me for 
a few seconds and showed 
me her stomach, saying she 
had a ‘rash’. I said that 
Yvonne wants me to know 
this sexy stuff isn't good far 
children, but she feels that it 
goes on and on inside her 
and comes out on her «lnn - 
it fills the room, spills out in 
floods - all over me (she was 
splashing me) . . . She 
’sucked' the water from the 
tap and spat it out repeat- 
edly. laughing- i said that 
there is a little Yvonne who 
wants to have milk from a 
therapy-mummy Mrs Miller, 
but she shows me that it 
c h a n ges Into wee in her 
mouth and I become the 
sexy lady who tricks her, 
and she is the little tricky 
Yvonne who tells me she 


wants a drink but wants, to. 
make more and more wee 
mess everywhere. She isn’t 
going to let me be a therapy: 
mummy who can feed the 
baby Yvonne." 

This may . be b rillian tly 
insightful, or it may, to' ah 
already abused child, be a 
form of mental battering; it's 
no surprise to read that 
Yvonne often screamed to " 
• shut out her therapist’s 
voice. Reading the book, you 
can’t help wondering 
whether kindness, attentive- 
ness and silent approbation 
(which are here too) aren’t 
worth more than noisy Inter- 
pretation. But most of the 
children do come out of their 
shells. Even when the ther- 
apy doesn't deserve to work 
(as with the crasser. Freud-, 
ians and Kieiniana here, who 
interpret every stick shape . 
as a penis and every tirde 
as a breast), it seems to.. '. 

The child’s feelings about 
the therapist - “transfer- 
ence" as it’s called - is an 
essential part of the 
process. Sometimes thera- 
pists are identified with a 
hated adult of the past, and 
subjected ' to vengeful 
attacks; sometimes they are 
Clung to as impossibly ideal- 
ised love objects; almost 
always, a holiday car break in 
routine, or the chfidVibar 
that therapy may end. will 
cause panic and distress. 

For therapists, it is a bilge 
burden of responsibility. . A 
few of them foil the test by . 
approaching their- rases not 
as living flesh, -but as diffi- 
cult texts .ripe for literary- 
critical elucidation. But most 
here are both sensitive and 
deeply knowledgeable, not 
least Margaret Rustin. who 
ends the bookon a- caution- 
ary but optimistic note, fi ts 
natural, she says, forparents 
to hope that psychotic -and 
autistic children cair.be left 
to “grow out of fi" But aH 
the evidence suggests that, 
on the contrary, it is early 
intervention that will help. 
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Iconic 

stares 

and 

ironical 

blankness 



ARTS 


A lex Katz is now 70. 
Bern in Brooklyn, 
he studied in New 
York in the late 
1940s and. as a young artist 
in the 1950s. moved in the 
orbit of the Abstract Expres- 
sionists, who then bad the 
art world at their feet - Pol- 
lock. Rothko, de Kooning, 
Kline, Custom and the rest 
He was no Abstract painter 
himself, let alone an Expres- 
sionist, but the influence 
and debate were of funda- 
mental importance to “him in 
confirming his own contrary 
position. 

If there is an affinity, it 
would be to the Pop Art that 
emerged In America as 
counter to Abstraction, and 
to such artists as Warhol, 
Rosen quist and Wesselman 
in particular. From Warhol, 
one might think, comes the 
blank, ambiguous presence 
of face or figure, and Katz's 
ironical emotional detach- 
ment. From Rosenquist 
comes, perhaps, the loose, 
free-wheeling quality of 
paint and surface, that one 
finds in the work of bill- 
board artist or scenery- 
painter, a flatness not as fiat 
as it looks. And from Wessel- 
man would have came both 
that open sensuality of col- 
our and a more ambiguous, 
self-possessed sexiness In the 
imagery. And in his turn 
Katz may have influenced 
younger painters, such as 
David Salle or Eric FischL 
But the truth is that he 
has always been his. own 
man. By the end df the 19506 ' 
he was already fixed in the 
personal, mannered quality 
of his painting, with its flat, 
open surfaces, clean, unmo- 
dulated colour and simple, 
allusive, stylised drawing 
that he has stuck to ever 
since. Yet of all the estab- 
lished artists of his genera- 
tion. with an enormous num- 
ber of exhibitions in the US 
to his credit, Katz has 
remained oddly parochial, at 
least In reputation. This 
show at the Saatchi Gallery 
is his first major outing in 
London in eight years, and 
only his third in the 25 years 
it covers. It is an intriguing 
mixture, and surprising in 
the variety of its subject- 
matter, since we have seen 
so little of it here - and yet 
it is quite as consistent as 
expected in approach, tech- 
nique and general feeL 
The canvases are for the 
most part huge, taking won- 
derful advantage of the vast 
spaces of the gallery. It has 
always been Katz's habit to 


William Packer reviews 
the work of Alex Katz 


1 S unday means Afed- 
iumwane. whose brief 
by definition is as 
wide as what the 
media themselves are cover- 
E ing. Needless to say, this 
consistently excellent pro- 
T gramme is for the chop in 
c the new schedules. No won- 
1 der last Sunday’s edition 
dealt with dumbing-down 
and the tabloidisation of the 
1 media. How apt. now that 
1 Radio 3's music content has 
1 turned into Classic FM with 
F its (in the cheapest sense) 
Journalistic approach to the 
9 lives and loves, sptendeurs et 
£ misires of struggling Schotz, 
t Bonn bombshell Beethoven 
'l the deaf dynamo, fatty “four- 
eyes'* Franzi Schubert and 
1: love ’em and leave ’em Liszt 
c Not all these have come to 
Cl pass, but they will, listeners. 

they win. 

u Meanwhile Joan BakeweD 
n and Richard Baker are bask. 

the bland leading the bland. 
“ She politely feeds the Ukes 
P* of Joan Sutherland and Nev- 
38 file Marriner such probing 
questions as whether they 
ch are hard workers and adds 
pa admiring comments on their 
mi talent He now sounds per- 
tfr functory, stale and mechani- 
Er cal. borne out not just by 
Radio 3’s Sound Stories (“the 
th 


amplify the image from the 
first tiny, rapid sketch or 
study to the largest scale, of 
which process the character- 
istic blankness is a natural 
function. Bat this very 
amplification, especially 
with the recent, impressive 
tree-scapes, also re-empha- 
sises its peculiar quality of 
painted scenery - painting, 

that is to say, worked from 
the shoulder with the fall 
sweep of the arm, laid direct 
on the surface with one con- 
fident gesture. 

“The colours are pre- 
mized”, he tells us, and “I 
have to get specific brushes 
for specific strokes. And the 
brushes are i«»d out. When 1 
have to do a branch I have a 
specific brush that will do 
that branch. And the 
strokes, it’s a wet-in-wet pro- 
cedure. .. And you have to 
have a brash with the right 
amount of paint on it And 
that’s an eight-foot line 
you're making, so you have 
to have a lot of control.” 
Indeed. 


T he figure composi- 
tions tend to be 
more contained, 
more passive and 
considered, with the artist 

keep in g his riiwtflnra, nnin . 

volved in the narrative be 
proposes. Earnest, extrava- 
gantly coiffed executives 
confer: friends sit silent 
together on the beach: young 
men and women. Immacu- 
late in their summer clothes, 
wait quietly far a game to 
start: 'Under her Umbrella 
and headscarf, a woman 
walks, impassive, through 
the rain. And in all of them 
the drawing remains disarm- 
ingly off-hand and light in 
its reductive simplicity. 

Katz speaks of the impor- 
tance to him of the gestures 
he visits upon his figures, 
though they be little more 
than a meaningful gl ance, a 
half-smile, a turn of the 
head. 1 am very conscious 
of trying to make gestures 
very clear . . . When I saw 
the David with the three 
swords (“The Oath of the 
Horatfi”) I thought of three 
guys with cigarette lighters 
and a woman with a ciga- 
rette . . . And 1 think Pino is 
like David, making dear ges- 
tures that communicate.” He 
speaks, too. of Rubais, Vero- 
nese, and the Baroque in 
general. He also brings in 
Watteau, and Rembrandt, 
Manet, Monet. We begin to 
be confused. 

The truth is simpler, his 
art-history something of a 



Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Comic tastes 
stay constant 

W hen you In the UK but around the 

consider the world, and weresuddenly 
content of the droppe d by Thames TV in 
latest series of 1989 when they were still 


Painter erf cod, quizzical modem co n v er sat ion pic 


: *Tted Dress’ by t 


smoke-screen. Rather there 
is to his work an obvious 
and inescapable quality of 
comic illustration, though of 
a straight-forward and unaf- 
fected kind. But below there 
lie other, more complex ref- 
erences, intuitively felt or 
perhaps only half-acknowl- 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 

Style rather 
than content 


Ta ARTS 

Otl ROWLAND MILDER PPffl • 
pa Anthony Ramming until 30 Jm. 
Duncan Ca m pbeB. 15 Thac k eray St. 
wa ovn 437 eras 


stories behind 1,000 years of 
great music”, to quote the 
Reader's Dfoesr-llke blurb), 
but also by a new Radio 4 
series. In the first of The 
Musical Directors Baker rat- 
tled through perfunctory 
conversation with Sir Peter 
Hall as If the producer had 
told him to get it over as fast 
as possible. Baker’s uninter- 
ested grunts constantly 
interrupted the most inter- 
esting man in British cul- 
ture, even counting Chris 
Smith, before mechanically 
delivering the next prepared 
lacklustre question. Hall's 
range of reference and 
refusal to patronise still 
made this a product superior 
to much of what Radio 3 
now pats out 
Stm, Radio 3's controver- 
sial Centurions is promising. 
The opening programme on 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis reas- 
suringly gave us transatlan- 
tic academic tones in case it 
was all too European for the 
BBC. The second pro- 
gramme, on the photogra- 
pher Andre Kertesz, was 
mare interesting for dealing 
with a less hackneyed sub- 
ject. This augurs well; hut 
then it is not a music pro- 
gramme. 


Radio 3 was quick off the 
mark with Lewis Carroll's 
centenary. Last Sunday’s 
feature on Sylvie and Bruno 
revealed an extraordinarily 
modem work, stories in 
three simultaneous worlds. 
The fantasy sounded better 
than Carroll’s conventional 
material. His idea of flirta- 
tious conversation between 
witty young things - on the 
nature of the sabbath - con- 
firmed theories about some 
emotional block in his own 
life. 


R adio 4’s dumbing- 
down is sometimes 
a matter of style 
rather than sub- 
stance. God on the Couch is 
meant to be about religion 
but emerges as psychobab- 
ble presented with an accent 
that at first seemed less mid- 
Atlantic than bi-littoral, 
owing as much to estuary 
English as to annftw east- 
ern seaboard. By the second 
instalment Arte Slgman (lor 
it Is he. and yes, you may 
well ask) had plumped for 
American and was aided In 
his clarification of our psy- 
chological need for religion 
(lots of it to do with sex) by 
such luminaries as an ear- 


edged, hints of the narrative 
cycles of Giotto, for example, 
or of Egyptian tomb-paint- 
ing. It is in the character of 
what he calls “the static 
quality in a gesture” - 
which brings us back to that 
iconic stare and ironical 
blankness. Katz is no realist. 


nest American lady profes- 
sor apparently called Bever- 
ley Wlpple, or possibly Nip- 
ple, and the Bishop of 
Maidstone. I aw ait th e latest 
imported craze: WWJD lock- 
ets and insignia, standing for 
“what would Jesus do?", a 
sort of spiritual chastity belt 
much in vogue with the 
devout youth of the new 
world. 

Another American aca- 
demic was enlightening and 
provocative in the first of 
Beyond the Millennium', in { 
this case a military expert 
assess i ng the possibilities of 
war In the next century. Not 
only was he fascinating in 
the suggested scope, of 
motive and method (smart 
weapons could be genetically 
targeted against certain skin 
or hair colouring, a mini-nu- 
clear war could be a salutary 
inoculation against the full- 
shed thing) but he was actu- 
ally cautiously optimistic. 
The item held your attention 
because it was free of funny 
sound-effects, blasts of music 
and zonked-out presenters. It 
was that old-fashioned thing, 
an excellent interview, here 
with the excellent Sheena 
McDonald. 

The Americans were over 
here in force this week with 
Kennedy's Secret Tapes. 
Britain has countered with 
Empire. The former con- 
cludes next week, the latter 
has three programmes to go. 
Both are triumphs, of which 
more next week. If- Radio 3 is 
now background for hoover- 
ing. Radio 4. for all the shad- 
ows on the horizon, reminds 
us of old BBC standards. 


no pop-artist, no commenta- 
tor on any art but ids own, 
which is his sole reference. 
He is simply the painter of 
the modem conversation 
piece, cool, quizzical, and 
sophisticated for all bis talk. 
There is no-one quite like 

him. 


■ Alex Katz - 25 years of 
painting: The Saatchi Gal- 
lery. 98a Boundary Road. 
London NWS until April 12; 
open Thursdays to Sundays 
12-6pm, or by appointment 
(0171 624 8299). 

Sponsored by Taittinger 
Champagne. 


I "!* A Thenjou 

1 l\ / consider the 
1/ If content of the 
V V latest series of 

Heroes Of Comedy tm 
Channel 4 (Benny Hill last 
Monday, Peto- Cook next 
week, then Arthur Askey 
and Tony Hancock), there 
seems to be someth Ing a bit 
odd about David 
Uddfrnenfs 
pronouncements at the 
beginning of this week on 
television comedy. As 
iirector of programmes for 
[TV he was announcing, 
vtth chief executive Richard 
tyre, the scheme which they 
rope will stop the steady 
fell to ITVs audience 
hare. 

This fall might seem 
inremarkable, given the 
ontinual opening of new 
tunnels, but far the fact 
tiat the BBC has withstood 
lie new competition better. 

MiUimm t -lift' d Hint 

itcoms which can be 
ratchedby the whole fondly 
nd command respect are 
Imost extinct. Three of last 
ear’s ITV comedies - Faith 
i The Future, Blind Men 
nd Holding The Baby - 
ttracted, on average, only 
Am viewers pear episode. 

Dine of the smallest 
odieoces on record far 
Mirfiaw comedies. Yet the 
Bpeats of old BBC hits (the 
tost notable was probably 
re You Being Served?) 
umaged 9m or mare. 
According to Liddiment, 

1 channels have struggled 
i create new comedies for 
rearing before the 9.00pm 
atershed which were as 
nny as Dad’s Army, Are 
ju Being Served, Steptoe 
id Son and so on, but 
isuccessfully. Did he then 
> on to say, “So we have 
icided to drop political 
rrectness, feminism, 
ddishness and four-letter 
srds and get back to the 
rt of comedy that most 
ritish viewers have always 
ted and obviously still 
te”? He did not. instead he 
unused to foster the . 
lents of people such as 
■ank Skinner and David 
iddieL nptable for 
ddishness and, always in 
eir live acts and 
metimes on television, 
□r-lettar words. 

How can people such as . 
ddiment be in any doubt 
out what most British 
swers like in the way of 
medy? Britain’s most 
.^ccessful comedian from 
the television age has been 
Benny HfiL In this week’s 
Heroes of Comedy, producer 
John Fisher showed that 
Will had some br illian t 
visual concepts, such as the 
stripping skeleton, which 
combined the attractions of 
Gypsy Rose Lee with the 
Black Theatre of Prague. 

But the programme left no 
doubt that Hill’s chief asset 
was his schoofboyishness, a 
quality which, for some of 
us, meant the snigger rather 
than the belly laugh, the sly 
insinuation rather than the 
bold statement 
Yet vast numbers of ' 
people dearly adored his 
programmes. They were 
hugely successful, not only 


in the UK but around the 
world, and were.suddanly 
dropped by Thames TV in 
1989 when they were still 
getting audiences of 9m and 
more. The wives of certain 
top Thame s executives were 
said to consider HID (and 
the screening of the Miss 
World contest which was 
also scrapped) “s exist”. 

Television might find its 
way back to winning big 
comedy audiences if, instead 
of co ntra c ti ng to make yet 
more series about 

manJiaKny flat pha ros, the 

commissioning editors were 
to sit down and watch the 
next three Heroes of Comedy. 
They would discover that 
even Peter Cook - of Private 
Eye, Beyond The Fringe and 
the Establishment Club - 
created material for 
television which was bang 
in th* middle of the 
mainstream of the British 
comedy tradition. Tony 
Hancock's material was 
often for more weird than 
Cook's, though the attitudes 
underlying it were deeply 
conventional. As far Askey, 
he was the epitome of 
British tastes in humour. He 
was at his best in 
pantomime, the only foam of 
live drama which pulls large 
numbers of Britons into the 
theatres once a year. 


T hese excellent 
one-hour 

programmes do not 
pretend to be 
anything but tributes. 
Cook’s drinking and ennui 
are acknowledged, as ware 
HHl's peculiar character 
traits concerning money and 
(in no great detail, 
admittedly) women. But the 
strength of the aeries lies in 
the fact that it pulls 
together such rich mfonw t 
of tiie best examples of the 
work of these comedians. 
From Cook you get the 
wickedly funny sketch from 
Beyond Hie Fringe in which 
the RAF requires Perkins to 
make a useless gesture, the 
“unxLexter” audition for 
Tarzan, a bloody Greta 
Garbo stark naked hanging 
from the wtndow-stll, the 
bottoms following yon 
round the art gallery, and 
much more. With Askey not 
only are there excerpts from 
iris rinema films but, 
surprisingly, filmed skits 
from his radio series. Band 
Wagon. 

Anyone who has followed 
Heroes Of Comedy from the 
beginning, watching the 
programmes on Max Miller, 
Joyce Grenfell, Tommy 
Cooper and others, and who 
has noticed the continued 
success of Dad k Army and 
Are You Being Served? with 
new generations, must 
surely realise by now that 
British tastes in comedy do 
not change very much or 
very quickly. Of coarse you 
can get an audience of sorts 
by making series which 
sneer at men or ape 
American political 
correctness. But you will get 
a much bigger one if you 
stick to comedy as it was 
known to Chaucer. 
Shakespeare, and Eric 
Morecambe. 


B liss, more or less, at 
the Wigmore Hall 
this week. Two 
Mozart concerts by 
the superlative London 
Winds, with the Vogler 
String Quartet and the pia- 
nist Stephen Kovacevich, 
and two more - of Schubert 
and Mahler - by distin- 
guished but quite different 
solo voices. 

The only one that wasn't 
sold out was by the German- 
Canadian tenor Michael 
Schade (accompanied by 
Graham Johnson, which is 
already a significant acco- 
lade). He is a relative new- 
comer, known here chiefly 
through his recent record- 
ings with John Elliot Gar- 
diner et al: Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, even Wagner and 
Verdi. Here, though, he sang 
only Schubert in beautifully 
etched style. 

The Schade voice is a true 
high tenor, white-ish and 
sweetish, often with the ring 
of an innocent treble, but 
capable of s ur pr is ing mascu- 
line force. As his Wednesday 
recital went on - 17 songs, 
mostly early, with no inter- 
val - we discovered a Sumy, 
even chirpy personality 
behind his immaculate dic- 
tion. projection and musi- 
cianship. That came into 
play wherever a song needed 
It; elsewhere it receded in 
favour of a shapely, ultra-el- 
egant line. 

Early Schubert - spring, 
maidens, raptures and griefs 
- was perfect for him, and 
he did it graceful but sharp- 
edged justice (with John- 
son’s sensitive partnering). 


Music in London/David Murray 

Songs, strings 
and wind 


The few later songs exposed 
the real metal in his voire, 
which surfaced only at the 
right places, but to formida- 
ble effect His combination 
of easy, lucid German with 
an exact sense of period-mu- 
sical constraints, and yet a 
friendly North American 
openness too. amounts to a 
great and very welcome vir- 
tue in this cut-glass reper- 
toire. 


M ichael Collins, a 
great clarinet- 
tist, organised 
the London 
Winds' concerts which pres- 
ented all of Mozart's best 
music for small ensemb les 
with winds. Since the Lon- 
don Winds soloists are all 
from the Nash Ensemble 
and/or the London Sinfo- 
nietta, not much needs to be 
said. 

Philippa Davies’ liquid, 
gurgling tone made the first 
flute quartet sexy, Gareth 
Hulse was pawky and witty 
in the oboe quartet, Richard 
Watkins brightly virtuose in 
the bom quintet and also in 
the great piano-and-wind 
quintet. K452. Collins him- 
self lent a beatific serenity to 
the "Kegdstatt” Trio, no less 
than to the immortal clari- 


net Quintet. .The Vogler 
Quartet were always cre- 
ative partners; and at the 
piano, which usually sounds 
flat and disappointing in 
Mozart’s late pieces for glass 
harmonica. Kovacevich drew 
magically blurred, evocative 
sounds from his instrument. 

On Monday the American 
baritone Thomas Hampson 
sang most of Mahler's Wun- 
derhom songs, urgently part- 
nered by Wolfram Rieger at 
the piano. It was a memora- 
ble occasion: the clarion 
Hampson voice sensational 
and grandly domineering, 
Rieger competing hard with 


his agonised piano-parts. It 
was certainly an experience. 

Not so mneb an experience 
of Mahler, however, as of 
Hampson’s near-Expression- 
ist responses to these mostly 
early, folksy- but-subtle 
songs. By his second half, 
which crammed most of the 
death-haunted songs 
together. Expressionism had 
quite taken over. The songs 
grew ever slower, their lilt 
and their rhythm often lost, 
while Hampson howled like 
the Kraken - to tremendous 
dramatic effect, but 
wrecking Mahler’s delicate 
balance between temperate 
popular farms and blacker, 
more desperate feeling. 

It wasn’t Mahler, but a vio- 
lent “interpretation" of him 
that created its own special 
effects. One of these days, 
Hampson will make a mag- 
nificent, heart-tearing Woz- 
zeck - but Mahler’s Wunder- 
hom songs are not the right 
stuff to try it out on. 
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Inspired by the sound of Bach 

Michael Church talks to cellist Yo-Yo Ma about his latest venture - into film 


W hile pumping out CDs 
and giving concerts 
round the globe, 
Yo-Yo Ma has also 
recorded the soundtracks for the 
films The Tango Lesson and Seven 
Years in Tibet If that sounds pro- 
miscuous, consider the stunt he is 
about to unveil: six films fay six 
different directors, where he will 
form the link. What has a modern 
medical thriller got to do with 
kabuki. or 18th-century prisons 
with contemporary pleasure-parks? 
No thing - until they are linked by 
the thread of Bach's cello suites. 

Where did Ma get this idea? He 
blinks, then launches into hectic 
tree-association. He was asked to 
play at a symposium for doctors 
and social workers, which led him 
to reread the writings of Albert 
Schweitzer, “who was the first man 
to fuse musical and social action”. 
He had been grappling with the 
problem of de finin g what music is: 
“Is it a matter of shapes, images, 
ideas, or memories?"; and of how 
we perceive it: “Through the neu- 
ro-muscular system, or through the 
emotions? Each is a way of getting 
into it. and each is valuable. But 
wbat is the total value?" 


Meanwhile, he had been mulling 
over the possibility of collaborating 
with the choreographer Mark. Mor- 
ris, with the skaters Torvill and 
Dean, and with the kabuki actor 
Tamasaburo Bando. 

One thin g led to another and, 
two years later, the six films - 
collectively called Yo Yo Ma: 
Inspired by Bach - are about to be 
screened. And what a heteroge- 
neous bunch they are. His first 
thought for a connecting link was 
Shostakovich. “But Bach is univer- 
sal His universe is so wide and his 
empathy tremendous - sacred and 
secular - I've played the same 
suite at friends' weddings and 
friends' funerals. It had to be him." 
Ergo, one film each for the unac- 
companied suites. 

The least successful films are 
those in which he has had least to 
do, beyond sitting down and sim- 
ply playing. The Canadian- Arme- 
nian director Atom Egoyan has 
wrapped him up in a convoluted 
but uainvolving mystery- “Not my 
idea," says the cellist disarmingly. 
Nor did Ma have anything to do 
with the script of the final film, in 
which Bach (played by a brash 
American actor) is made the sub- 


ject of a singularly inept biogra- 
phy. “I wouldn't have done it that 
way, but the essence of collabora- 
tion is that no one person has con- 
trol." 

On the other hand, Ma's collabo- 
ration with director Francois Gir- 
ard (the maker of 32 Short Films 
About derm Could) Is a st unning 
piece of work. Entitled The Sound 
of the Carceri, this places the cellist 
in a virtual landscape created by 
computer from Piranesi's prison- 
drawings. Amid the louring vast- 
ness of the dungeons, Ma cuts an 
ant-like figure, but his music soars 
majestically. This film Is an essay 
on music and architecture, an 
exploration, “in a venue which 
does not exist", of acoustics. Ma 
explains. “I spend the day before a 
concert walking round the hall, 
and adjusting the furniture. Mov- 
ing a chair or piano a few inches 
can make or break a performance." 

Devotees of Mark Morris will 
love the film in which his company 
translate the tumbling opening of 
Bach's third suite into a communal 
lemming-rush. Those who can’t 
take Morris's landmark narcissism 
will find it irritating. But Ma's col- 
laboration with Tamasaburo Bando 


for the fifth suite is something else. 
“This is work," says Ma, “w hich 
emerges from the depths of 
despair, and involves layers of loss, 
mourning, and reconciliation.” The. 
resulting film - about fathers and 
sons, and sexual ambiguity - is a 
perfect amalgam of music and ges- 
ture. Watching it, you would never 
guess that polio left Bando with 
one leg shorter than the other, so 
gracefully flowing is his move- 
ment But you do sense that this is 
the work into which Ma most fully, 
puts his own story - a fact he 
readily corroborates. 

“This music was a work my 
father loved, which I played to hi™ 
as he lay dying in hospital He had 
been a violinist he was a musicolo- 
gist and an amazing scholar. I 
don't have his intellect but 1 do 
have some of his idealism." But 
emulating his father was not ini- 
tially on Ma's agenda. “1 practised 
my cello efficiently, but I didn’t 
love it it was only after working in 
the Kalahari, and studying the 
world from an anthropological 
point of view, that I could finally 
put it all together and say. ‘Now I 
understand’. I saw that performing 
is not a matter of proving but shar- 


ing, and of allowing people to make 
connections-" And the connections 
made in the opening film of the 
series. The Music Carden, are of a 
directly, practical nature, as. resi- 
dents of Toronto are discovering. A 
precinct is pi m» r g i «g on land by the 
river where music »nrf dam** win 
be the order of the .day. This uto- 
pian dream was originally planned 
for Bbstoh, but foundered there for 
lack of f unds, so Toronto picked up 
the pieces. This fii™ is by turns 
naive, pretentious. , and e n dearing; 
Ma’s designer-collaborator, Julie 
Moir Messervy, seems to think the 
world duty-bound to indulge her 
pastoral whims. 

But the cellist friTnsrtf is realis- 
tic. "Okay, m play there every so 
often, but the community’s got to 
make it work. There's a school 
nearby, and a ballet company, and 
a conservatory- If those people take 
it on, it will live.” It opens in Sep- 
teihber. 

The fUdxs are to be screened at the 
National Film Theatre in London 
on January 27 and 31; they will be 
broadcast oh BBC2 from February 
7. Yo-Yo Ma plays at the Wigmore 
Hall on January 30. 



Yo-Yo Ma: 'Bach is universal . . . Pve played the samesufte at 
friends’ weddings and Mend* 1 fcmerals .. . It had to be him' 


Exhibitions in 1998 /Susan Moore 

Treasure 
troves and 
artefacts 


A fter the phenomenal 
success of the New 
York Met’s Byzantium 
show and the treasures 
from Mount Athos at 
Thessaloniki, museums and gal- 
leries intend to wow the public 
with more extravaganzas of early 
Christian works of art during 1998. 

The Grand Palais in Paris prom- 
ises the most dazzling offering: Art 
at the Time of the Accursed Kings: 
Philip the Fair and his Sons 
1285-1328 (March 21-June 30). The 
period between the end of the 
reigns of St Louis and Philip IV 
was one of the most brilliant of 
French Gothic art. Under the 
patronage and control of Philip the 
Fair, Paris became the centre of 
the goldsmiths' jewellery and 
enamel trade in early-14th century 
Europe, and the art of ivory carv- 
ing flourished- On view are sculp- 
ture, stained glass, manuscripts, 
seals, coins, textiles and aD man- 
ner of objetsd'art 
Vatican Treasures at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art offers just 39 
outstanding objects, ranging from 
the gem-encrusted silver-gilt cross 
of Justin n, a gift of the Byzantine 
Emperor to the Pope in the 6th 
century and the sumptuously illu- 
minated Christmas Missal of Alex- 
ander VI, to the finest surviving 
suite of Renaissance liturgical gar- 
ments and altar cloths, intricately 
woven in gold, silver and coloured 
silk threads with scenes of Christ's 
Ministry and Passion. Last but by 
no means least comes Caravaggio's 
nearly 10ft high “Entombment of 
Christ" (February 8-April 12). 

More contentious treasure-trove 
is to be found at the Hermitage in 
May. The museum stages an exhi- 
bition devoted to the German mer- 
chant and amateur archaeologist 
Heinrich Schliemann, who made a 
fortune in St Petersburg and spent 
it excavating the site of the ancient 
city of Troy. In 1873 he made what 
he described as “the greatest dis- 
covery of our age", what he 
believed to be King Priam's trea- 
sure. His collection was presented 
to the German nation, but was 
appropriated in 1945 by the . Rus- 
sian Army’s Trophy Brigade, and 
its fate remained unkn own until 
recently. The gold - though some 
believe it all fakes - is in the Push- 
kin; the ceramics and bronzes are 
in the Hermitage, and the latter go 
on show for the first time since 
1945. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, at the 
Kremlin State Armoury, there is 
Treasures from the Tower, high- 
lights from the collection of the 
Royal Armouries in London (until 
mid May). In June, the Kremlin 
reciprocates with over 100 of its 
finest objects, destined for the 


Tower of London. Later in the 
year, the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York presents Heroic Armour 
of the Italian Renaissance: Filippo 
Negroli and his Contem p oraries. In 
the hands of Negroli and his Milan- 
ese workshop from 1530 to '50. 
parade armour was transformed 
into spectacular relief sculpture 
inspired by the deeds of the classi- 
cal heroes. Paintings, drawings and 
prints complement the show (Octo- 
ber 6-January 31. 1999). 

China : 5,000 Years must be the 
most ambitious show of the year, 
at New York's Guggenheim 
Museum (February Wane 3) and 
Guggenheim SoHo (January 29- 
May 25). A reflection of America's 
current passion for Chinese antiq- 
uities and interest in its contempo- 
rary art, the show brings us every- 
thing from Neolithic jades and 
archaic ritual bronzes to Han and 
Tang pottery tomb figures and 
Buddhist sculpture to Song, Ming 
and Qing porcelains, scroll paint- 
ing and calligraphy. 

F or those who missed the 
blockbuster Chinese 
Imperial Treasures from 
the National Palace 
Museum in Tapei, the 
show now comes to the Grand 
Palais (October 6-Januaiy 11, 1999). 
When in New York, it drew an 
average 8,000 visitors a day. On a 
more modest scale, the Percival 
David Foundation in London offers 
Rare Marks on Chinese Ceramics 
(October 1-March 31. 1999); the Fitz- 
wllliam in Cambridge, The Lost 
Century: Japanese Arita Porcelain 
1720-1820. a show Of some 350 
pieces from western collections 
presented in the light of new 
research in Japan (January 20- 
April 5, Royal Museum of Scotland, 
April-July). 

In terms of western ceramics, 
London's Royal Academy offers us 
Picasso: Sculptor and Painter in 
Clay. September 17-January 1, 1999. 
This will be the first exhibition 
devoted to this near-neglected 
aspect of the artist's work, pres- 
ented with paintings, sculpture and 
prints to demonstrate the cross-fer- 
tilisation of ideas between different 
media. 

British Delft from Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the world's second larg- 
est holding of these highly decora- 
tive earthenwares, charts their 
manufacture, purchase and use in 
England and colonial America. 
Wadsworth Athenium (February 
S-April 5). 3,000 years - everything 
from models of gods and hippos to 
cosmetic boxes - are promised in 
Ancient Egyptian Faience. This 
International loan show opens at 
the Cleveland Museum (May 10- 
July 5) and travels to the Rhode 



A sumptuously illuminated page from Pope Alexander VTs Christ ma s Missal, which is one of the 39 outstanding objects 
from the Vatican Treasures’ exhibition arriving at the Cleveland Museum in February 


Island School of Design (August 24- 
January 23, 1999) and to the Kim- 
bell Art Museum in Fort Worth 
later next year. Those reluctant to 
visit modern-day Egypt might like 
From Tombs. Temples and Palaces: 
Treasures from the Egyptian 
National Museum in Cairo, at the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna, August-October. 

Last year was the year of Cartier; 
In 1998 the spotlight falls on Chau- 
met Chaumet Paris: Two Centuries 
of Creativity charts the jewellery. 
otqets d'art and silver made by the 
firm from the age of Napoleon to 
the present (Mus6e Cara a valet, 
Paris, March 25-June 28). At the 
Cooper-Hewitt in New York (Febru- 
ary 3-April 12) and the Smithsonian 
in Washington (May 15-August 15) 
is The Jewels of Lcdique with jewel- . 
lery, glass and design drawings 
from the Art Nouveau master- 


craftsman. The Metropolitan 
Museum, meanwhile, celebrates 
the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Comfort Tiffany with 
examples of leaded-glass windows 
and lamps, blown-glass vases, fur- 
niture. metalwork, enamels and 
jewellery drawn from its own col- 
lection. 

Charles-HonorS Lannuler was 
responsible for introducing le style 
antique to America after his arrival 
in New York in 1803, The first com- 
prehensive survey of his Graeco- 
Roman revival furn i ture is staged 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York March 17-June 14. It Is the 
beautifully crafted utilitarian furni- 
ture created by the Shaker commu- 
nities in America, however, that 
comes to Britain this year. Shaken 
The Art of Craftsmanship, present- 
ing some 100 objects drawn from 
the Mount Lebanon Shaker Collec- 


tion in New York, shows at the 
Barbican Art Gallery, London, 
(January 22-April 26) and the 
American Museum, Bath (May 16- 
October 18). 

Finally, the major show at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum in Lon- 
don is devoted to the greatest of all 
decorative wood carvers. Grinling 
Gibbons and the Art of Carving 
offers an insight into how these 
extraordinary limewood swags of 
fruits and flowers and leaves were 
actually made, thanks to the recent 
restoration of his work at Hampton 
Court Palace. His masterpiece, the 
Coslmo Panel, commissioned by 
Charles n as a gift to the Duke of 
Tuscany in 1682. is a highlight of 
the show, which also includes 
church altarpieces, canopies, over- 
mantels and a selection of his 11m- 
pidly beautiful drawings (October 
22-January 31. 1999). 
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Opera/Pierre Ruhe 

Gergiev’s Boris 


T he Metropolitan 
Opera has once 
a gn tn taknn on the 
issue of Musorg- 
skv’s stark, unorthodox 
orchestration of his great 
Russian epic. Boris Godunov. 
This season's Boris, revived 
in the solid production by 
August Eventing and Ming 
Cho Lee, premiered a new 
orchestration of the score by 
the American musicologist 
Igor Buketoff. 

The opera's fame spread 
through Rimsky-Karsakov’s 
romanticised and conven- 
tionalised orchestration. 
Since the 1970s, the Met has 
sworn by a (mostly) original 
version of the score, 
although in performance 
hundreds of minor “touch 
ups" were deemed necessary 
by sundry conductors. 
Despite claims of restoring 
the composer's unique voice, 
what the Met played blunted 
the score’s roughest edges 
and smoothed its lumbering 
crudities. 

So although expectations 
were frankly mixed for this 
new edition’s quality, in the 
pit was Valery Gergiev, the 
most convincing interpreter ' 
of Russian operas today. If 
any conductor could extract 
seemingly pure Musorgsky 
from BuketofFs revision, it 
would be Gergiev. 

Yet what we heard 
sounded far removed from 
Musorgsky’s defiantly origi- 
nal, almost cubistic style. At 
times BuketofFs orchestra- 
tion is heavier even than 
Rimsky's: much of the Polish 
scenes of Act 3 was as lush 
and seamless as a Tchaikov- 
sky ballet. As Musorgsky 
scholar Richard Taruskin 
wrote, previewing this ver- 
sion, that BuketofFs orches- 
tration seeks “beauty, not 
truth". We are impressed 
with the polished grandeur 
without coming any closer 
to Musorgsfcy's intentions. 

As the title character, 
Samuel Ramey conveyed the 
authority and weight of the 
self-tortured czar, yet his 
cold delivery left a fully 
developed psychological por- 
trait unfinished. His Boris 
remained remote because we 
never felt his torment. In 
contrast, Olga Borodina sang 


as If she were bom torthe 
part of the Polish princess 
Marina. Her dark, full mezzo 
enriched a characterisation 
that was queenly, regal, 
ambitious and petty. • 

There remained the . piob: 

I eras inherent with an inters , 
national cast: although' 
Ramey’s diction and promuj- 
ciation were excellent, -he 
couldn't compare with the 
idiomatic singing of .Sergei 
Larin as the pretender Dm): 
tri or Constantin Plujrdkoivf 
who sang a whiney. well- 
realised Shuisky. 

Throughout the evening, if 
was Gergiev and the respon- 
sive orchestra who drew the' 
listener’s ear. They shaped 
supple, long lines ..and 
Imbued details with, colour 
as few other partnerships 
could. Now. that Gergiev 
(who remains ^director' of St 
Petersburg’s . Kirov Opera) 
has been appointed the Met's 
principal guest conductor - 
he will lead eight produt-'' 
tions. over five yea^^.-it 
appears a pipeline ‘ between 
the two companies has been' 
constructed; More .Rusaaias • 
will sing: in New York: the 
wealthy Met can help “the 
financially : struggling - Kirov 
with co-productions arid r a 
hospitable, venae for. its* 
annual tour& This high^errcl 
collaboration . appears 
doomed for artistic success. 

ollowlng Gergiev . 
around can be an ' 
exhausting : expert*- 
Mice: after the Satis?--" 
day matinee performance of 
Boris, he conducted the’NeW 
York Philharmonic irf .Mah- 
ler’s Sixth Symphony. ", 
Though his Mahler -con: 
tamed fresh passion rand 
lucid .excitement* 'it was. ’ 
rarely moving, Gergiev intig? • ' 
preted like an Italian^ and 
put Bowing melody cteariy 
ahead of harmanic hack- 
bone. A sense 
(spiritual _ ^ , 

missing, : He firedthee^tfid 
movement' with mairfiSl 
chords and. .brataTperra* 
siqn, as if l\fahlerpreigdP?d 

Shostakovich.. -And 4b© tran- 
quility of/.-the'FAndSibB 
Moderato was. charged srith 
a nervous energy - a charac- 
teristic result from Genrfev 



Theatre / Alastair Macaulay^ 

One man’s psyc&e 


A lthough Martin and 
John belongs to at 
least three genres 
that 1 have come to 
regard with alarm - the 
one-man show, the Aids 
play, the memory -play it 
confounds my doubts, a 
stage adaptation of Dale 
Peck's 1993 novel Fucking 
Martin, its memories .are 
fragmented. . 

It is John who addresses 
us. His victimised mother, 
his punitive and alcoholic 
father, the parade of his 
bygone male homosexual' 
lovers, his eyewitness 
account of the Aids-related 
symptoms of dying lovers, • 
his life-changing .relation- 
ship with one truly loving 
lover: he delivers these to us 
in non-chronological. 
sequence, and only gradu- 
ally do they add .up into a 
portrait of a life_ and a 
psyche. 

John is played by Sean 
O'Neil, who is also respond- ' 
ble for this dramatic adapta- 
tion. At first, Martin and 
John seems to be largely a 
display of actorly virtuosity; 
as the play (directed by 
Eileen Vorbach) proceeds, 
however, you see how John 


drops that. fapade.*an3 .why 
Although, his performance 
goes on quhllfyihgw^'.aVidifr 
de ford; "It ; 


ence he is des cribing; 
we rea ct less., and : 4f®*vto" 
him,. more and moreth it. 2" . 

Martin and John 
one of the most rghpektrtg: 
accounts of whaf KWould 
term, as sexual fa . 

that I ^have heard, a*jiF4er: " 
tainjy 

account of : Aids^rejated • 
symptoms. By tberiiaBe you 
-reach these pomts.^iowevar, ' . 
what hits yov har&esL te 
what they reyt^T&a&tite ; 
psyche that is bfaihg sd/pmn- - 
fully, yet codlly.VreveatecU ■ ; 

John writes/spea^bj&rec; 
collections with a^cierfam&fe- 7 
tance that ;is 
drama, hi frying> toYrecdiupt 
the facts of ; 

log to analyse'to^^fg&- 
ings 'and/or 

he is bit by bit, «jmft^ fo . 
terms wife hhnwK.' .ypii;^ - 
.plainly 

witnessing .'Id. iSebe&ba 
sortkand are oompQled W 
its- seriousness^ '4"’ ’■ *v; 4 r - 

R nsfa Thegtre71/HHloa"-Wl2 
until January 3L 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Fitzgerald finds new 
interest in chuckwagon cooking 


B .ity ^you- missed ; 
'oar Testicle . Festi- 
val*" "said Stuart 
Allen at i comer 
booth in- his Cal- 
gary restaxirahi, as he lifted 
a bottte of ^ordonnay cool- 
ing in; the bowl; of an 
upturned Stetson.- and' 
paused before pouncing with 
the pirns: "People went ants, 

1 tell you] We really had our- 
selves a ball" ' 

It was a JSaturday night at 
Buzzardsi ah establishment 
Allen grandly calls “the cut- 
ting edge . of the renaissance 
for cowboy adslhe”. Agroiip. 
of German'; men -who had 
become.iast friends with the 
Iagdr. were practising their 
"Howdys", between , bmps, 
and a young.' attractive 

■ woman in'a. cowgirl out- 
fit scurried; about serving 
Sa d d l S SO lfe- Sashimi arid FQly 
Filet - to a; trio of Japanese. 

The decor in the dining 
room had all the ranch-style 
razzmatazz, r complete with - 
recycled- barnwood on the 
porch, and walls hong with 
saddles, boots, hats, barbed 
wife “art" and -western oil 
p atnttng s- There were even 
taped cowboy poetry read- 
ing in ^e' loos, .a bit of a 
stretch ; perhaps /but no one 
seemed to he quibbling. 
-Allen’s British'accent cut 
distinctly fftpagh/tbe beery" 
chatter-' “I -admit - 
exactly fit. the' mould to he 
doing: this kind of tWngK*'±e 
smliedi his fingere toyfng 
with a’ rope .bit lassooed 


round a folded napkin. “I 
come' from Sussex, was 
trained as a geologist and I 
hate riding horses." 

Indeed, without any of the 
usual accoutrements, the 
neckerchief, denim jacket, or 
even the pointed bools, 
Allen's appearance is about 
as far off .from cowpoke as it 
is possible to be. And his 
soft-spoken manner - lame 
puns aside -?■ hardly fits the 
image of a man- running a 
venue dedicated to the joys 
of chuck wagon chow, albeit 
with a 1990s zip. 

But that Is exactly what 
Allen has become since he 
remodelled, his wine bar in 
the downtown section of 
Canada's bustling oil and 
beef capital, and turned the 
place into something of an 
oasis for greenhorns, many 
of them tourists from Europe 
•and Asia hankering for a 
- taste of the Old West . 

Collaborating with Wade 
Patterson, Buzzards' youth- 
ful and talented, executive 
chef, Allen has come up with 
a menu that adds sex appeal 
to traditional cowboy and 
native Indian concoctions. 

From the -son^of-a -bitch 
stew (rabbit wild boar and 
-pheasant), buckaroo beans, 
and buffalo steak, to prairie 
oysters (skinned testicles id 
castrated, bull calves that 
were bnce ^erved hungry 
cowboys at branding time, 
and are here grilled in a 
beer.-: and. herb' sauce and 
served with Canadiap back 



bacon) grub, at Buzzards’ at 
least getting its taste of 
glory. 

“What we’re trying to do is 
rekindle the great mythic 
images of North America 
through our food, service, 
music and atmosphere," 
explained Allen, whose 
enthusiasm for the western 
theme includes having the 
words “Trail boss” and (a bit 
of. Britishness here) “publi- 
can" prmtpfl on his business 
card." 

Looking to expand the 
scope of his long established 
wine bar, and tired of experi- 
menting with changeable 
food trends, he came up with 
the idea of creating a cow- 
boy restaurant that went 
beyond the usual ribs, steak- 
and-potatoes fare available 
elsewhere in town. 

“Here in what’s supposed . 


to be Cow Town, home of the 
Calgary Stampede, there was 
no ‘cowboy* restaurant that 
was doing it right,’* he recal- 
led. “Two of the strongest 
themes in cooking today are 
the use of local ingredients 
and the adaptation of tradi- 
tional recipes, and that’s 
what we’ve done. Traditional 
recipes, local ingredients, 
modern techniques and 
tastes." 

Whether his restaurant 
concept is the result of a 
marketing strategy or 
because Allen was truly 
intrigued by Alberta heri- 
tage. be doesn't say. But he 
did do his homework, spend- 
ing weeks in Calgary's Glen- 
bow Museum, home to a 
large collection of cowboy 
archives and memorabilia, 
where he researched the 
foods that were served in 


cattle country of a century 
ago. The initial finds didn't 
seem all that appetising, at 
least to modern palates, as 
this excerpt from The Cow- 
boy As He Is, published in 
1886, makes clear 
“The table was bare, the 
plates and cups were of tin. 
and the coffee was in a pot 
so black that night seemed 
day beside it" 


A llen persevered, and 
was soon knee-deep 
in recipes, some of 
them laid down by 
the chuckwagon cooks who 
worked on . the Alberta 
ranches in the 1880s and 
1890s. Names varied, but 
whether they were referred 
to as “bean masters’’, “dough- 
belly". “potraffler". or just 
“cookie", these men were 
responsible for keeping bel- 


lies full with limited 
resources. 

One local restaurant critic 
called Buzzards' food 
“hearty, heritage chow that 
tastes good, fills you up. and 
gets your fingers messy", 
and although the Caesar 
salad and cafe latte give one 
pause with regard to authen- 
ticity, the rest of it Is a big 
hit with the folks who travel 
in air-conditioned tour buses 
on their way to the majestic 
Rockies. 

Even the finicky home- 
town crowd is starting to 
come round as well, al- 
though with some, reluc- 
tance. Blame it on the for- 
ward-looking attitude of a 
city where anything older 
than 30-year-old structures is 
seen as heritage. In feet Cal- 
gary’s Palllser hotel, built in 
1914, and one of the grand.. 


railway inns stretching 
across the country that 
recall the era of nation-build- 
ing, looks positively out of 
place surrounded by towers 
of glass and steeL 

“That name! Buzzards," 
exclaimed a Calgary native, 
proud to be part of the entre- 
preneurial culture which 
gloats about the city's being 
one of the new economic 
engines of the country. “I 
wouldn't be caught dead 
associated with these car- 
cass-picking beasts." And 
her loss it is. 

The evening we dined 
there, prairie butter was to 
be had as a starter, consist- 
ing of grilled beef bones cut 
in half and oozing with 
melting marrow. Buffalo 
tongue came air-dried in a 
log-cabin-like construction 
served . with wild rice pan- 


cakes and cranberry ket- 
chup. and the Indian Candy 
featured brown sugar-cured 
smoked salmon that was sit- 
ting on spinach leaves, with 
nuts, raisins and dried fruit 
in a light vinaigrette. Buffalo 
steak, considered much 
leaner than beef, was pre- 
pared in a sauce of molasses 
and peppercorns. 

Thirst-quenchers go native 

as welL The wine list show- 
cases many of the products 
of the Okanagan vineyards 
in neighbouring British 
Columbia, and non-alcoholic 
beverages include sarsapa- 
rilla, a drink c ombining lime 
juice and root beer, and 
so-called Bug Juice, once a 

popular libation on the trail 
that resulted when juices 
from the roots of a climbing 
shrub were extracted. 

“There’s a lot of Holly- 
wood kitsch and myth in the 
whole cowboy culture,” says 
Allen. “There were never 
more than perhaps 20,000 
real cowboys, and the much- 
touted Pony Express lasted 
for a grand total of 11 
m onths . 

“The great cattle drives 
from the Texas ranches to 
the northern railheads were 
almost over when ranching 
began in Canada in the 
1880s. That said, it was a fas- 
cinating period nonetheless, 
full of hardships and possi- 
bilities." 

Allen. 42, emigrated to 
Canada almost 20 years ago, 
after studying geology in 
London. “There was the IRA 
bombings going on." he 
remembers, "and a lot of 
labour unrest, and it looked 
like England was going 
down the tubes. Maggie 
Thatcher hadn’t come to 
power yet. and I basically 
wanted out. I’d met some 
fj-naiiianK and really liked 
them." 

He married a local, and 
settled down to the rhythm 
of the range. Or at least that 
part of it that takes in 
rip-roaring Calgary, a city 
that in recent years has been 
broadening its culinary hori- 
zons. including. Allen 
claims, the embrace of heri- 
tage foods. 

“People here have done 
the trendy thing," he said, 
before moving off to another 
table. “They've gone to New 
York for the food weekends, 
and done the Napa Valley 
thing. Now, finally, they’re 
coming back to their own." 

■ Buzzards Cowboy Cuisine, 
140 10th Avenue, S W Cal- 
gary (403-264-6959).. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


A rmagnac has always 
been the junior partner 
in the brandy business. 
The reasons Tor this are 
both historical and geographical. 
Gascony did not benefit from the 
trading privileges accorded to 
wines and spirits made in the 
area around Bordeaux, and the 
nobility of the region bad no say 
in the powerful Bordeaux. Parte- 
merit. It was also a long way 
from the centre or production 
down the Garonne River to the 
sea. 

ft may have been, no one can 
quite remember today, that that 
old annagnac was ropy; without 
the finesse which came from the 
greater means and technical pro- 
ficiency existing around the 
more famous town or Cognac in 
the Charentes. In those days, 
both brandies were made by dis- 
tilling the spirit not once, but 
twice, in swan-necked, batch- 
method, pot stills. 

In the last third of the 19tb 
century, armagnac abandoned 
this expensive and time-consum- 
ing method of production, and 


For the love of a good armagnac 

Great age does not necessarily produce a great spirit, as Giles MacDonogfa discovered 


went over to the continuous stilL 
The first thing they would have 
noticed was that the distillate 
they produced was much lower 
in alcohol: instead of being 70 
per cent pure, it was around 45 
per cent or more impure. This 
gave the spirit more taste of the 
original wine, and made it 
earthy and rustic. 

With time, however, the locals 
observed that the spirits left in 
cask threw on a panoply of 
delightful tastes which the old, 
double-distilled brandy had 
lacked: these are now the arche- 
typical tastes of old armagnac - 
prunes, beeswax and incense. 
These rare old armagnacs were 
inevitably expensive to produce, 
but they made the whole exer- 
cise worthwhile. A century after 
the introduction of the continu- 
ous still, the law changed and 


the pot still was reintroduced. 
Bigger companies were happy to 
take it on board. They knew that 
the pot still could make a more 
palatable brandy more quickly. 
Yon threw in some caramel, and 
lent the spirit some of the spicy 
flavours associated with new oak 
casks and whoopee! A good, mar- 
ketable product. 

Except that it is not doing that 
well these days, and it is not 
really armagnac. In as much as 
the Frenchman still drinks, he 
has a Scotch or a pastis. Arma- 
gnac is mostly confined to the 
post-prandial restaurant snifter 
and, if you are going to let your- 
self be tempted into taking one, 
you will have the real thing: 
some ripe old vintage celebrating 
a birthday or anniversary . 

Just before Christmas 1 was in 
an almost empty bar In the rav- 


ishing bas tide of FourcCs near 
Condom. Two locals and the 
landlord were weeping into their 
pastis, lamenting the passing of 
viticulture in that part of the 
armagnac producing Tdna rfeze. 
Fifteen years before, the village 
had been surrounded by vines. 
Now they bad all been g r u bbe d 
up. Some strangers came in. 
They wanted to know which was 
the best armagnac: “Tenareze,” 
they chimed. They would, 
wouldn't they? 

Francois H6ron would probar 
bly agree. He, too, favours the 
manly rusticity which comes 
from the day soils of Tenareze to 
the more perftxmed spirits issued 
from the sandy Bas Armagnac. 
“Armagnac for women." he calls 
them. He blends and buys for the 
old firm of Jannean. 

This used to be the local off- 


shoot of Martell, but things have 
changed and Jannean is now- 
owned by the Milanese business- 
man Armando GiovfnettL The 
team is properly international. 
Gio vinetti is the Macallan’s guru 
in Italy, and he has installed 
Willie Phillips, the former man- 
aging director of the Scottish dis- 
tillery, to ran Jannean, 
by GiovmettFs son, Fabio, and 
the English-born Lithuanian 
Petes* Jakobsesu 
Heron doesn't disagree with 
me about great annagnac either; 
except to say that it is rare and 
unpredictable. He reminded me 
of a third sort: armagnac made 
on a column still, but produced 
at alcohol levels which come 
close to pot This was the very 
worst To prove his point he pat 
some under my nose. I could not 
bring myself to sip it yet this 


was France's biggest seller. 

There are other quality factors 
besides the stills.' The wine Is 
one. Certain grape varieties pro- 
duce much bettor wine for dis- 
tilling. The Folle Blanche was 
always the best, yet .it represarts 
only 5 per emit of the grapes 
grown. The European Vnion Is 
trying to stamp out the hybrid 
Baco, but those who love anna- 
gnac are almost unanimous in 
their high regard for Baco. 

Jannean does not use a contin- 
uous still, winch doesn't mean 
they do not market continuous 

still brandies. They buy these 
from the farmhouse producers. . 
Some goes into their better 
blends, while the old vintages 
are always continuous still 
armagnacs. 

After our argument {it was a 
friendly one), he took me into his 


lair and began uncorking bot- 
tles. We looked at a succession of 
vintages. The youngest we dis- 
counted: lO-year-old vintage, is 
. not ripe enangh, ft does. not. have 
the desired rancio . character 
which manifests itself b* A Whiff 
of some citrus fruit like; tanger- 
ines. The 1975 had: this, ahd.the 
1964 had more besides*. * ^rich 
toffee and butter taste which was 
delicious. That wasu f a v ou r it e. 

So was the 1942altluxigh there, 
was some woodiness, the cakfr- 
shop smell of. the spirit made you 
forgive it. Great age did notneo-. 
essarily mean great armagnac, 
however. The 195CT had been too 
long in cask, and the 0924 was 
sweet and spicy, but had. a 
degree of hardness which made 
It lag behind , the front runners, 
even if it was a- good; manly 
drink, for all that . 

■ Vintage Janneau armagnac. is 
available from. Fumiss-Roe '& 
Nicholls of Wembley (0181-900 
1949); Cptswold Vintners - 
(01454-325124); and Castigtione in 
Ascot, Surrey (01344-624849). 
Prices firm £67.40 for the 1967s. 


How to get 
the best 
food in 
Morocco 


Anissa Helou revisits old favourites 
and makes some new discoveries 


M oroccan cuisine 
is London’s food 
of the moment. 
This is not sur- 
prising since 
Britons are always looking for 
more exotic tastes. Even 2.000 
years ago, Pliny the Elder knew 
that "Africa always brings us 
something new”. However, what 
is difficult today, as in ancient 
times, is to eat well, really well, 
in restaurants in Morocco. 

Most of its restaurants, restau- 
rants touristiques. cater mainly 
for tourists, since Moroccans 
hardly ever go out to eat. 

As a result, practically all 
carry- the same menu. The dishes 
they offer are those that are best 
known; chicken with preserved 
lemons and olives, lamb with 
prunes and. of course, cous-cous 
with vegetables and meat 
Starters, too. are the same 
everywhere: harira, a thick soup 
with meat, pulses and tomatoes; 
salades variees, which are often 
piled together on one plate; 
briouats. savour)’ pastries filled 
with meat, chicken or rice; or 
pastilla. a sweet-spicy pie. It is 
regularly deep-fried, a definite 
no-no, instead of being slowly 
cooked in a special pan to make 
the pastry crisp and golden. 

Prepared well, these dishes are 
delicious - but in most restau- 
rants they disappoint. However, a 
few chefs refuse to follow the 
tourist trail - and the food in 
those places Is as good as the 
best Moroccan home-cooking. 

In Rabat. I was steered by 
Moroccan friends to Dinarjat. a 
favourite place for politicians. 
Dinarjat is located in the heart of 
the medina at the end of a nar- 
row. dusty street deserted except 
for a few children. The restau- 
rant is charming and the food 
exceptional. 

You knock on the door of this 
converted house to be greeted by 
a graceful young waitress wear- 
ing traditional Moroccan dress. 
She leads you through a dark cor- 
ridor to a small inner courtyard 
with a zeUige (mosaic tile) wall 
fountain. In each of the four cor- 


ners is a low, round table set in 
front of elegantly upholstered 
corner benches. 

You can also eat in darker 
rooms off the courtyard where 
the seating is European style. My 
waitress came to scatter a few 
red rose petals over the white 
tablecloth before offering me a 
finger bowl of fragrant water. 

1 started with tbeir pigeon pas- 
tilla. Then followed a selection of 
salads, each on its own small 
plate, and all delicious. Most 
Moroccan salads are cooked. My 
selection included poached 
lamb’s brains in a tomato and 
coriander sauce; za iQq. a chunky 
mash of steamed aubergines and 
garlic seasoned with olive oil, 
lemon juice, cumin and paprika; 
grated carrots dressed with 
orange juice and cinnamon; and 
cucumber flavoured with orange 
blossom water, icing sugar and 
thyme. 

After that came the dish of the 
day, described on the menu as 
"the cravings of a pregnant 
woman”. It was a lamb tagine 
(stew) cooked in a saffron sauce 
and topped with pears stewed in 
honey. In between the pears and 
the meat was a thin layer of 
sweet tomato confit. The w'hole 
was sprinkled with toasted ses- 
ame seeds and each bite was an 
extraordinary mixture of comple- 
mentary tastes and textures. 

Dinarjat also offers other less 
common dishes such as tagine de 
mrQziyya , spiced lamb stew with 
raisins and honey, garnished 
with toasted almonds. Mruziyya 
is usually prepared for Eid el 
Kebir - a feast to commemorate 
the sacrifice of Abraham, as well 
as the period of pilgrimage to 
Mecca - and is not normally a 
restaurant staple. 

The meal was exquisite and, at 
the equivalent of £25 a head, 
expensive by Moroccan stan- 
dards, but excellent value. That 
is roughly the cost of a meal in 
most of the restaurants listed 
here. 

In Tangiers, my favourite 
place, which I have been visiting 
for the last 15 years or so. is El 



On the streets of Marrakesh you are on your own. Your flair and judgment are your best guide for finding the finest Moroccan cooking 


Korean at the elegant Minza 
hoteL The restaurant is large and 
on two levels. The atmosphere is 
peaceful - until the musicians 
start playing for the belly dancer. 

After discussing the various 
dishes with Hassan. the 
immensely talented so us -chef. I 
decided to skip the starters and 
plumped for a lamb tagine with a 
sweet tomato sauce followed by a 
cous-cous t'faya. a speciality of 
northern Morocco containing 
chicken, raisins and onions. 

The lamb tagine. made from 
the shanks and leg, was superbly 
tender with hardly any fat, and 
the lightly sweetened tomato con- 
fit was delicately spiced with cin- 
namon and pepper, quite differ- 
ent from that at Dinarjat 

As for the cous-cous. the grain 
was light and fluffy and the cara- 
melised onion sauce had just the 
right amount of raisins. I should 
have stopped then, but I had 
already ordered a special pastilla 
with milk. 

Pastilla with milk is made tn 
two different ways. At El Korean, 
they use only one or two large 
sheets of warqa, the Moroccan 
version of filo pastry, which they 
sprinkle with almonds and serve 
with a jug of milk mixed with 
sugar and orange blossom water. 

You pour the milk on the pas- 
tilla and eat it quickly before it 
goes soggy. The other way is to 
pile sheets or warqa. sprinkling 
every few with a layer of 


almonds, then to pour a kind of 
vanilla-flavoured cream all over 
the top. This is nothing like as 
delicate or as refined as El Kor- 
san’s. 

In Casablanca, the best restau- 
rant is the Douira at the Royal 
Mansour hotel. It was first 
opened by Pierre Berge, now 
director of La Mamounia in 
Marrakesh, and it won the best 

Everything 
shimmers: the 
mosaics, 
gold-threaded 
fabrics and 
the silver 

restaurant of Morocco award in 
1996. The walls glitter with jewel- 
like zeUige and the ambience was 
more convivial than anywhere 
else I had been. 

My starter was an assortment 
of briouats, crisp and scrump- 
tious, followed by hergma, a lag- 
me of calf's foot with chick peas 
and wheat. Traditionally, it is 
cooked all night over a charcoal 
fire for the meat, pulses and 
grain to become meltingly ten- 
der. while the boiling liquid 
reduces to a thick and unctuous 
sauce. 

Next, on to Essaouira. a lovely 


old port town where Orson 
Welles filmed Othello. It has one 
of the most charming hotels in 
Morocco, Villa Maroc. 

You feel as if you are eating in 
a Moroccan home. The service is 
friendly and efficient. When I 
was there the menu featured a 
cooked salad of grilled peppers 
and tomatoes and a tagine of 
lamb with delicately honeyed 
courgettes. 

In Marrakesh, you are spoilt 
for choice. Highly recommended 
are, in the medina. Yakout and 
the restaurant at the Tishka 
hotel. Both are decorated by Bill 
Willis, the American decorator 
who uses a mixture of western 
and Moroccan styles to create 
sumptuous interiors. La Rotonda 
and Dar Fes are good. too. 

The two that I like most are La 
Mamounia’s restaurant and Sty- 
lia. where the carpets are strewn 
with rose petals. Stylia is situ- 
ated in a part ol the medina 
closed to cars. Mr Chami, the 
owner, has posted a porter at the 
street gate to receive his clients 
and lead them down the bustling 
alleyway to his establishment. 
The restaurant was once a grand 
house. The main eating area is in 
an immense covered courtyard lit 
mostly by candles. Everything 
shimmers: the mosaics on the 
walls, the gold-threaded fabrics 
and file silver on the tables. 

The food is as dazzling as the 
atmosphere. Mr Chami wanted to 


reproduce in his restaurant’s 
kitchen the smells and tastes of 
his mother’s kitchen. For that 
purpose his mother is responsible 
for tra inin g the cooks, all of 
whom are women. 

I had two meals at Stylia. The 
first was to sample a Moroccan 
feast called diffa, where only the 
finest dishes are served. At this 
feast, the dishes kept on coming: 
these included pastilla. with 
pieces of pigeon, calf's feet 
stewed in honey (one of the most 
refined dishes I tasted in 
Morocco), lamb with quince and 
onions, more lamb with figs, and 
chicken with aid, a kind of thin 
pancake. 

The following eve ning I had a 
less elaborate though no less 
memorable meal of fish stuffed 
with rice and olives, a tagine of 
chicken with aubergines and 
finally tangia, lamb cooked in an 
earthenware jar buried in hot 
ashes. Tangia is a speciality of 
Marrakesh and the only Moroc- 
can dish traditionally prepared 
by men. 

The atmosphere at the 
Mamounia is very different. 
Where Stylia is dark and mysteri- 
ous. the Mamounia is bright and 
brash. The food is excellent Bou- 
jemaa Mars, the head chef, is 
doing away with the tradition of 
having only women cooks and Is 
training young men in the 
secrets of making warqa, cous- 
cous and other dishes. 


Bruno Batwy/Magnont 

. After the -usual -salads and; 
briouats, which were all perfect; I 
had a baked sea bream marinated 
in chermtUa, a mixture, of fresh . 
coriander, onion, olive oil _and- 
lemon juice seasoned with chilli 
pepper and other spices. 

Following that tame the sur- ’ 
prise dish Bonjemaa had prom- 
ised me: medfiln. - Medfun is 
steamed vermicelli in .which are 
buried young stewed pigeons. 
The whole is sprinkled cinnamon 
and served with icing sugar. ' 

There is another way to sample 
authentic Moroccan food; to eat 
on the streets. For that there is 
no better place than the daily 
souks in the villages around 
Marrakesh, where you can be- 
sure of the food’s freshness. 

But on the streets you are.on 
your own. Your flair .and .judg- 
ment are your best guide for. find- 
ing the finest Moroccan cooking. 

If you have already , eaten in one 
of the restaurants listed above - 
and at one of the restaurants 
touristiques - you will know 
what is good and what is not 

■ Anissa Helou is finishing a 
book on Moroccan street food. She 
travelled to Morocco as. the guest 
of the Moroccan Tourist Office. 
She stayed at the Mmza hotel, 
Tangiers; The Rabat Hilton, 
Rabat; the Royal Mansour, Casa- 
blanca; Villa Maroc, Essaouira, 
and the Tishka, as t cell as . La 
Mamounia in Marrakesh. ■ 


T here is something 
about the new year 
that makes my feet 
itch- Prompted by 
the thought of desk-bound 
February routine, and 
heightened by the tempting 
thud of travel brochures Call- 
ing through the letterbox, 
this year I think I shall take 
a winter break. 

Far-flung, sun-drenched 
locations are not unappeal- 
ing but trying to squeeze 
into a swimsuit so soon after 
Christmas feasting seems 
implausible. 

Distances. 1 have decided, 
are not a prime requirement. 
This could be the time to 
consider exploring places 
much closer to home, those 
parts of Britain and Ireland I 
have always promised 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 


Guides to avoiding winter routine 


myself to visit “one day”. 

Hotels are not the only 
places to stay, of course, as 
many have discovered, since 
the first edition of Off the 
Beaten Track was published 
many moons ago. 

One of my favourite little 
handbooks is the Wolsey 
Lodge Directory, subtitled 
Welcome to Our Homes. Wol- 
sey Lodges are named in 
memory of Henry VTTT’s 
chancellor, the bon aiveur 
Cardinal, who expected to 
receive generous hospitality 


at any country house at 
which he halted when tour- 
ing the realm. X consortium 
of more than 220 individual 
private homes, some grand, 
some modest, Wolsey Lodges 
are places where the visitor 
may he entertained as a 
friend rather than suffer the 
impersonal mini-bar, trouser 
press and fax machine ser- 
vices of hotel life. To obtain 
a copy of the 1998 edition, 
can 01473-827500. The Hidden 
Ireland is its Irish equivalent 
(00 353 509 20572). 
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Other Irish welcomes may 
be found in private town and 
country houses and small 
owner-managed hotels listed 
in Ireland's Blue Book (00 353 
4623416). Better known, and 
embracing far more than 
where to stay, is The Bridge- 
stone Irish Food Guide by 
John and Sally McKenna, 
published by Estragon Press 
100 353 2761186). Clearly 
kissed by the Blarney stone, 
the McKennas' distinctive 
voices give a personal, col- 
ourful and enjoyable view of 
the riches the Emerald Isle 
bas to offer. 

The Red Book 1998, subti- 
tled Eat Well in Wales , pub- 
lished by Western Mail 
Books (01222-583583) is the 
first edition of a new guide 
to the principality. It covers 
the full gamut of resting and 
eating places, palatial and 
simple, not only hotels hut 
farmhouses. B&B guest- 
houses, restaurants, pubs, 
tearooms and youth hostels, 
too, in fact anywhere the 
compilers believe that the 
owners and caterers do well 


what they set out to do and 
wave the Welsh flag with 
pride. 

Another newcomer this 
year is 77ze Guide to Good 
Food in the Westcountry, 
published by H&lsgrove 
(01884-243242) and edited by 



Tom Jaine, former editor of 
the Good Food Guide. Like 
The Red Book of Wales, ibis 
is rooted in encouraging 
regional excellence. Whether 
your preference is far posh 
feasts in starred dining 
rooms or crab teas on the 
beach, to get good value for 
money and enjoy a true taste 


of the area, check with Tom 
Jaine before booking a room 
or a table. 

ALIGOT 

(serves 4) 

If an element of foreign is 
essential to your idea of a 
holiday, you could do worse 
than to stay warm and cosy 
at home and let Paul Strang 
take you on a gastronomic 
tour of the markets, festivals 
and fairs of southern France. 
Take 5,000 Eggs, published 
by Kyle Cathie, is a magic 
carpet ride, exuberant and 
appetite whetting, helping 
me plan trips I must make at 
a later date. But for now, I 
am happy to cook from the 
book. This dish would make 
a warming lunch or supper 
with a clean-tasting frizzy 
endive and chicory salad on 
the side. 

70% floury potatoes: 60 g 
butter; 4 tablespoons double 
cream; 4 tablespoons milk; 
2-4 garlic cloves, finely 

chopped; 250g tomme 
fraiche de Lagtdole or Can- 
tal, thinly sliced. 


1 * I * 
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Boil or steam the potatoes 
in their skins and peel them. 
Mash them as finely as pos- 
sible to a smooth purge in 
the pan. Over a low heat, 
beat in first the butter then 
the cr eam and milk, and 
keep beating until the mix- 
ture is really light - this will 
take timr» and effort. 

Stir in the garlic and sea-, 
soiling, and when the puree 
seems heated through, drop 
in the cheese, all at once. 
Continue beating and lifting 
the mixture as if you were 
adding egg whites to a souf- 
fle. The cheese has to melt. 
At a certain point the puree 
becomes a little tacky and 
shiny, and comes away from 
the sides of the pan in an 
almost pouring consistency. 
The aligot is then ready, to 
be eaten immediately. 

TURNIP AND 
CUMIN PUREE 
(serves 4) 

Patricia Wells at Home . in 
Provence, again published by 
Kyle Cathie, is ano ther har- 
binger of delicious comforts. 




Her summer recipes, rife 
with ripe tomatoes, auber- 
gines, pungent serpolet and 
lavender, appeal to me mast 
No. that is not true. Manyof 
the winter ones are just the 
ticket now. The' list -grows 
each time I flick the pages. 
This dish -sounds perfect 
with plain roast duck or 
pork, a recipe capable of con- 
verting even those; who 
think they dislike turnips. 

75Qg turnips, peeled and 
cubed; 2 tablespoons butter; 
a pinch of sugar, about 
250ml' home-made: chicken 
stock; % teaspoon cmniiL 
seeds. 

In a large frying pan. heat 
the butter over- moderate 
heat until it sizzles. Add the 
cubed turnips, salt lightly, 
add a pinch of sugar, and 
saute, tossing until. the tur- 
nips are lightly brbwned all 
over, about 7 minutes..' 

Cover with chicken, stock 
and cook over low. heat until 
almost -all of the. [liquid .is 
evaporated,, about.- 30 .min- - 
utes. \ 

Transfer to a food mill or 
■ the bowl of a food pr ooessor 
and purfe. Season to taste 
with, f rimin check seasoning 
and serve warm- (This parte 
can be prepared. .. several 
hours, ahead: Berheat it. In 
.the top of a dpnble-boiler rot 
over simmering.- water.) 
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E very year, I am irri- 
tated to be told by 
headline .or news- 
caster that fog has 
.caused hundreds of acci- 
dents on motorways across 
the; UK.- It has done no such 
. thing. 

Fog cannot cause a single 
accident What does cause 
them is the failure by count- 
less drivers to allow for 
reduced visibility; to slow 
down and leave extra space 
between their car and the 
vehicle in front 
1 saw a lot of similar stu- 
pidity last week when much 
of England was swept by 
bowling winds and torrential 
rain. Luckily, I had no need 
to use any motorways but, at 
the height of the storms, I 
had to make a 50-mile trip on 
minor roads across Kent. 
Flood-water or a fallen tree 
could have been round any 
bend; in feet, 1 came upon 
both. 

In conditions like this, is it 
not even more important 
than usual to drive at a sen- 
sible speed and strictly 
within your range of vision? 

I would have thought so; a 
disturbing minority of my 
feDow travellers that night 
did not . 

There Is not much one can 
do to avoid being crushed by 
a fen frig tree, although keep- - 


MOTORING 


A driver’s notebook 


Take it slower - and live longer 

Some motorists simply refuse to make proper allowance for bad weather, says Stuart Marsh all 


ing dear of roads running 
through woodland improves 
the odds. 

But hitting a fallen free, or 
drowning your engine in 
deep water because you are 
going too fast to stop in 
time, are self-inflicted 
wounds. 

Why do some motorists 
behave like lemmings or the 
Gadarene swine? Take my 
experience. 

I was driving on a short 
but straight stretch of road 
well within range of my 
Citroen Xantla estate's head- 
lights, when an elderly Saab 
overtook at 65 to TOmph (105- 
H2kph) and disappeared 
round a bend. 

Had there been a fallen 
tree or a flood 50 yards 
ahead, he could not possibly 
have avoided it. He and his 
passengers would have 
become more “victims of the 
storm”. 

What business of his could 
possibly have been so impor- 
tant late on a Sunday night 


that it justified putting him- 
self, his passengers and 
other road users at risk? On 
that. 1 pass. 

Last winter brought a lot 
of snow and ice. This one - 
so far. at any rate - has not 
been Arctic, just exception- 
ally wet. Shots of cars rush- 
ing through floods in clouds 
of spray make good televi- 
sion news pictures but such 
driving is a recipe for disas- 
ter. 

Older cars with carburet- 
tor air intakes close to the 
bonnet top can ford water 
halfway up their doors. Most 
new ones cannot. Their 
intakes are so much lower 
that driving carelessly into a 
flood can force enough water 
up into an engine to wreck 
it. 

Having to be rescued is 
embarrassing. Learning that 
your Insurer Is refusing to 
pay up because it reckons 
the damage was due to your 
own negligence is much 
worse. 



The old end the new.. .a wartime Blenheim bomber with Bristol's new Blenheim 2 saloon 


I n the days when motor 
traders wore teddy bear 
overcoats and sold their 
cars at the kerbside in 
London's Warren Street, “a 
gentleman's carriage" was a 
papular description of a posh 
saloon. The term has 


dropped out of favour but 
one marque that could be 
described, without exaggera- 
tion. as a gentleman's car- 
riage remains alive and well. 

This week, Bristol 
announced a new model, the 
Blenheim 2. Cynics reckon 


Bristol is no more than a 
builder of instant classic 
cars. Not so, says chairman 
and managing director Topy 
Crook, who has presided 
over Bristol's manufacturing 
and marketing for nearly -JO 
years. 


The Blenheim 2 (named 
after a second world war 
British bomber! does look 
like a classic. The outward 
resemblance to a 1973 Type 
411 is strong, but the new 
car has its fair share of mod- 
ern technology. "The differ- 
ence is that our cars are still 
hand- made and Inspected to 
the highest standard of tradi- 
tional British excellence.” 
insists Crook. 

Like every Bristol before 
it. the Blenheim 2 has a 
robust separate chassis and 
lightweight al uminium body- 
work. Uniquely, the spare 
wheel, battery', brake servo 
and fuses are still housed in 
the front wings, which 
makes for a very large, 
uncluttered boot and easy 
accessibility should things 
ever go wrong. 

It does not have anti-lock 
brakes, though. “They can 
make drivers who don't 
really understand how they 
work feel over-confident," 
says Crook. 


The power unit is a mas- 
sive 5.9-litre VS or unspecif- 
ied (but it must be at least 
300) horsepower with multi- 
port fuel injection, made to 
Bristol's requirements by 
Chrysler in the US. It drives 
the rear wheels through a 
four-speed automatic trans- 
mission with a switch to 
lock out top gear when 

desired. 

Top gear itself is so high 
that, at TOmph (113kph), the 
engine is turning over at less 
than l.SOOrpm. This is one 
reason why Crook claims to 
get about 30mpg (9.4 1/ 
100km I on the M4 when driv- 
ing from London to the fac- 
tory at Bristol 

A minority of wealthy 
motorists of mature outlook 
believe traditional chassis- 
based construction, an inte- 
rior of understated luxury 
and a large American VS is 
an unbeatable combination. 
There are enough of them 
around to keep the small 
production team busy. 

As fewer than 100 Bristols 
are made each year, the 
£116,778 Blenheim 2 is one of 
the world's most exclusive 
cars. Compared with its 
obvious rivals, it is also 
cbeaper. A Bentley Turbo R 
is £148,950, an Aston Martin 
Vs two-door £149.500. and a 
Bentley Continental £199.750. 


Even Damon 


Hill rides 
the new breed 
of scooter 

Jack Barker finds things have changed since the 
mods fought the rockers around seaside Britain 


si 


S cooters are smart 
again. They came 
to public attention 
when they were 
used -.and abused 
- by •'mods' 1 daring their 
rallies (and battles with 
“rockers”) at English seaside 
towns in the 1960s, but lost 
out later to. bigger and. more 
powerful' motorcycles: 

• Vespas were the preferred 
model then, and they have 
retained a cult status. Now, ' 
though, the humble sit-up- 
and-beg . legshield design, 
with the engine bolted on 
the back wheel, has had a 
complete make-over. Only 
the sh ap e remains the same. 

. A hew market has opened 
up across Europe. Damon 
Hall, the former world , motor 
racing champion, rides one 
and they are used exten- 
sively to get around the pits 
at grand prix meetings. 

. They have been “discov- 
ered" by youngsters, too. 
Unfortunately, since the new 
models cost between £1,800 
and £3,000, you should be 
aware -of fashion-conscious 
urchins Showing their appre- 
ciation by stealing yours. 

The traditional Vespa T5 is 
stffl sold new, dinging to its 
old, unbalanced design. You 
stop' with a, clumsy foot- 
brake. start with a kick, and 
accelerate via a tendon- 
stretching handlebar gear 
change. But that is old tech- 
nology, 50 years out of date. 

• The ^desirable models are 
totally different, -applying 


) hi'4^' W^-fuHcar faience-holders can drive a 50cc . 

To drive a larger scoofw, you 
^vSneect either a motorcycle Rconce or a Compulsory 
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The new and the old. ..above, a 125cc Typhoon, which has a top speed of around TOmph. Right, a proud scooter owner of the 1960s 


twist and go-go technology 
to the classic shape. The 
brakes are on the handle- 
bars, just like a bicycle and 
the start is electric. 

There Is an automatic 
choke, and both gear-change 
and clutch are fully auto- 
matic, keeping the engine 
buzzing at its favourite revo- 
lutions from standing start 
at the lights to top speed. 

They are bicycles with 
power. And. however hard 
the Japanese try to catch up, 
the market leaders In 
Europe remain Italian, with 
the French running a close 
second. 

Scooters are attracting a 
new type of driver. They are 
not designed for long jour- 
neys: within a city such as 
London, the M25 orbital 
motorway is a realistic and 
practical limit 


There are plenty of Jour- 
neys that fit this pattern, 
though. Commuters are 
using them to slash their 
travel time through thick, 
rush-hour traffic. Parents 
are buying them as family 
run-arounds; often, they 
prove of more use than a 
second car, since they are 
simple to use and can be 
mastered by anyone. 

Many have digital clocks 
on the dashboard, allowing 
riders to time their lives to 
the minute. Legshields keep 
bad weather off shoes and 
trousers, while lockable 
underseat storage is tailored 
to take care of crash helmet 
and emergency waterproofs. 

Piaggio, which makes the 
classic Vespa, has led devel- 
opment of the new breed and 
its hottest model is the 125cc 
Typhoon. I took one out for a 


test and . was surprised by its 
speed although, as a motor- 
cyclist, not converted imme- 
diately to the lightweight 
design. 

The problem was in the 
transmission. There was 
plenty of power once the 
machine was moving, but 
starting meant the two- 
stroke engine revving away 
before reluctantly dragging 
it forward. When the power 
kicked in, it was decisive, 
but there was a definite lag. 

There was also a problem 
with noise. Although the 
dealer I spoke to claimed the 
Typhoon was quieter than 
tbe tyre noise of a passing 
Mercedes, I did not agree. 

At every junction, the pop- 
pop of the engine racing to 
engage the clutcb brought 
back vivid memories of 
sleepless nights in Italian 


cities. It was East, though. 
Top speed was claimed at 
75raph and I took it up to 70, 
but the small wheels and 
short wheelbase had it buck- 
ing alarmingly in slip- 
streaming traffic, and I 
decided this was quicker 
than I wanted to go. 

Disc brakes front and rear 
and chunky balloon tyres 
meant it stopped well, but I 
never got used to an un- 
familiar wallowing approach 
to corners. These were not 
problems that could be 
solved even with the gener- 
ous three-year guarantee 
that Piaggio supplies. 

So. I traded down. The 
50cc Typhoon looked the 
same and had other advan- 
tages. Being only 50cc means 
that a full car licence-holder 
can carry pillion passengers, 
does not need L-plates, and 


is not required to take a day- 
long compulsory course in 
safety. 

The smaller engine was 
faster and quieter on the 
pick-up, but tbis soon 
brought it to the speed of 
30m ph - at which point, UK 
traffic regulations clipped its 
wings. 

I have no idea who 
thought mopeds would be 
safer if restricted to 30mph 
in a traffic system that 
drives at 40, but tbey should 
be made to do penance. The 
legally-restricted engine 
leaves the rider puttering 
alongside bicycles, drains 
and broken asphalt near the 
kerb while impatient motor- 
ists queue to get past. 

The fact is that an unres- 
tricted 50 cc, two-stroke 
engine has plenty of power 
to offer that extra lOmph 


The town that thrives 
on wheels and deals 

Gary Mead visits Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where the tin gods rule 
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Pontiacs growl throatily 
through the handful of 
streets, careful to avoid 
pedestrians but always 
threatening the odd Honda 
or VW if they get uppity. . 

Normally, you can whisk 
^ through Carlisle in. a -trice. 
But,- 10 times a year^ there is 
gridlock for days as hordes 
of motor freaks hit town. 

. Carlisle's car fairs are a 
World ; attraction to these 
chrome-plated, international - 
connoisseurs. Indeed, hi 
1997, they gorged upon nme 
different :: auto and • ■. two 
antique motor events .at the 
.local fairgrounds. 'Etie events 
attracted- more than 500,000 
.visitors- from the US and 
elsewhere- . . 

to the : gills for each. fair. 
Some are .devoted, solely to 
Fords* others to irucks, bth- 
ers to Chryslers, hot-rods or 
Corvettes, .... 

The October flea market - 
known, pompously, as the 
•TaB Cariisle CoUtetor Flea 
Market ahd-CqrraT - is the 
year's biggest ‘event, a vast, 
sprawlu^ f mass genuflection 
before the tinniest of Amer- 


ica's tin gods. Tbis, after all 
Is the country where you 
cannot buy a second-hand 
car, only one that has been 
“pre-owned"; and where old 
cars are touted as “younger 
models" - which, of course, 
. they are if you invert the 
telescope. 

You can find 
more or less 
anything 
related to 
combustion 
engines 

-There were more than 
8,000 . different “vendor 
spaces" - stalls, to you and 
me - over the four-day Octo- 
ber event, selling everything 
from camshafts to key rings 
as well as individual 
vehicles. In Carlisle the 
Edsel, not Elvis, is king. 

AH more or less post-l&SS, 
the machines on sale ranged 
from glistening, souped-up, 
hand-polished hot rods to 


rust heaps with cards on 
them saying: “Ideal for a 
project best offer accepted.” 

Most of the males wander- 
ing round the arena seemed 
to be sear ching for “a proj- 
ect”, although one told me: 
“You know what the end 
result is? You put all that 
damned money in it and you 
never get it back. You’re bet- 
ter off buying something 
new.” 

He missed the point The 
old bangers for sale had not 
been tarted up lovingly for 
investment purposes but for 
the thrill of hand-crafting a 
gleaming vehicle out of a 
piece of junk. Over there 
was a handsome 1957 Ford 
Fairlane 500 coupe with just 
48,000 miles - genuine? - for 
513,900. Nearby was a glori- 
ous 1949 Buick convertible, a 
snip at $29,500. 

I fancied a 1962 cream- 
yellow Th underbird hard- 
top, with air-conditioning 
and a good, new paint job. 
for $12^00. 

“California car," said the 
small card in its window. 
This is code sales-speak for 
“It ain't got no rust, least- 



The stalls sell everything from camshafts to key rings and grilles 


ways none you can spot’ 


that toilet seat! Ain't It 


It is not only vehicles, wild!" Indeed it was - a clear 
though. Among the Bricks, plastic seat containing a 
Fords. Chevrolet and Cad- host of international coins, a 
iUacs. you can find more or fine embodiment of that old 
less anything relating to the metaphor equating exchange 
combustion engine, and with excrement 
much that isn't. “Check out Small boy scouts weaved 


and keep up with tbe traffic. 

Aprllia. one of Piaggio's 
rivals, produces the Leon- 
ardo, a 125cc, four-stroke 
model which is about as 
smart and expensive as 
scooters get. Yet, I mounted 
in a negative state of mind; 
after all. Leonardo was a 
genius and this was just a 
scooter. But, the sneer was 
quickly wiped from my face. 

For a start, the seat was 
higher and the machine as a 
whole larger than the 
Typhoon. 

I could sit and tuck in my 
feet without feeling con- 
stricted. The mirrors showed 
views or the traffic behind 
rather than my elbows. 

The water-cooled engine 
made no more noise than a 
sewing machine. It delivered 
power adequately and 
smoothly up to 60mph, while 


in and out of the crowds, 
pulling small hand-carts 
behind them. For a donation 
of $5, you could hire one in 
which to load your pur- 
chases and save your arm 
muscles. 

“Remember, you can find 
it at Carlisle," cajoled the 
public broadcasting system. 
Some sad souls were even 
haggling at a stand dealing 
in commercial car videos - a 
30-minute promotional 
movie for a 1980s Chevrolet, 
selling for $10. 

Somewhere, there was 
someone collecting some 
piece of automotive trash, no 
matter how obscure or 
apparently pointless. Ven- 
dors specialising in hub caps 
vied with some specialising 
in Ford hub caps, or others 
who dealt exclusively in 
Ford pick-up hub caps from 
the 1980s. The one big lesson 
from the Carlisle car flea 
market is that, for the 
all-American car worshipper, 
there is no such thing as 
trash. 

In my bed and breakfast 
outside Carlisle - even the 
nastiest motel in town is 
booked out a year ahead for 
the car shows, and I was for- 
tunate to find anything at all 
within a 50-mile radius of 
the place - I made the mis- 
take one mor ning of admit- 
ting that 1 drive a battered, 
10-year old Citroen. 

“What the hell’s a 
Qtroooin?" asked Michael, a 
fellow bed and breakfaster. 


the chassis was heavy 
enough to keep it on track. 

Handling was good, too. It 
sped round corners with 
aplomb, although bumps and 
potholes upset things consid- 
erably. I did not actually 
want to give it back but, 
finally, my time ran out 

As I climbed on to a Vespa 
ET4, Piaggio's agile and 
retro-sty led update of the 
traditional scooter shape, 
the dealer said: "I don’t 
think you'll be as long with 
this one. It's not as manly." 

As I rode the good-looking 
machine - so balanced that 
it stayed upright almost at a 
standstill and powered qui- 
etly by a four-stroke engine 
- I gnawed at his choice of 
word. It seemed an odd one 
to use about a scooter, of all 
thing s. But. by the time I got 
back, I knew what he meant 


digging into his eggs-over- 
easy. 

Michael had transported 
his wife, Linda, all the way 
from Boston - a six-hour 
drive, nothing at all - to find 
some spare parts for his 
T-Bird. She wanted some 
accoutrements for her 
“Duster^, whatever that was. 
We three enjoyed an affable 
non-meeting of minds. 

For Michael, the car is on 
a par with such creations as 
the cherubim and seraphim. 
To me, it is by definition a 
poor investment, a distrac- 
tion. an Inescapable encum- 
brance. 

Michael's face took on a 
puzzled, pitying grimace, 
when 1 told him that I moan 
at my wife for washing our 
Citrten twice a year because 
It seems, to me, a pointless 
waste of time. How could 
anyone fail so completely to 
understand the important 
things in life? 

■ Carlisle Productions (717) 
243 7855. This year's Spring 
Carlisle is from April 23 to 2& 
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You gotta go 
- it’s a 
quality of 
life issue 

New York is back in the swank, once again a 
wonderland for spenders, says Lucia van der Post 


a t re- r 

York. The chat i* different. 
"I j Lst outs reianonship 
rny analyst said \v& doin' 
me mi vriori. ' saj c the 
v.'.r.'iar. on the escalator. Or 
“It's no good. 1 rott.i go - it's 
a quail: y of life issue." Are 
they all ex iris from a Woody 
Allen ai«'Vii:" 

.‘sew ’i*»_.rk see- nit to be 
back :n -wanky tinier. The 
chillin’ fear that austerity 
v;os on the v.ay stems to 
htsvo -jin [.or a led ar.ri even 
ihouch Bar soy's, to Ne;v 
Yorkers w bat Han ey 
:::..-noIs js * r » Lor.(!un-. j r*. is 
stiU in eivtp’e:- Eiovrjr., it 

bristles v.ith poshly dressed 
shoppers and the sounds of 
ringing tills. 

But the old rate »:>i thumb 
that v.iiat costs pounds in 
the I'K I'osr? dollars ill the 
l.S seems true no longer, 
although. as always in a city 
.vhc-re no one belie 1 , es in 
paying retail, there are 
places to find things more 
cheaply if you know where 
to go. 

Still the best bargain 
places to shop are (he Lower 
East Side on a Sunday. Oth- 
erwise. o’.i-n the smartest 
shops always have sales rails 
- even just before Christ- 
mas. when 1 was there. We 
bought my daughter a fan- 
tastic dress for almost half 
price at Morgane la Faye. 74S 
Madison Avenue. 

Zara, opposite Blooming- 
dale’s on Lexington, is a 
good source of well -priced 
chic womens wear and 
Banana Republic fbranches 
all over town) is the first 
stopping place for many a 
well-dressed Brit. 

Century 21. downtown at 
22 Court land Street *tel: 227 
9092 1 ma y be wort h the 
effort, depending on your 
addiction to bargains - it 
has been described variously 
as hell on earth or fashion 
Nirvana. Like a giant jumble 
sale, you rummage tlirough 
the clothes and might bear 
away a cut-price Prada. 
Gucci or Donna F.aran. Wall 
Street brokers go there for 


marked-down fancy suits. 

The best bargains in New 
York are books. Every neigh- 
bourhood has its speciaiity 
uookslinp but Barnes & 
Noble. 2S89 Broadway at 82 
Street, or Forbidden Planet 
at ?21 Broadway on Union 
Square are always good. 

Gadgets and gizmos are 
also worth checking - the 
latest cameras, binoculars 
and the like seem to be 
cheaper in New York than in 
most duty-free shops. Appli- 
ances Overseas. 276 Fifth 
Avenue, is the place to go 
and it will pack and ship. 

The two main hot shop- 
ping areas are Madison Ave- 
nue - undergoing an amaz- 
ing revival with Prada. 
Calvin Klein, Shanghai Tang 
- and SoHo. Madison has the 
outright glamour and show- 
biz fun of mid-town, com- 
pared with the quirky, bouri- 
quey. individuality of SoHo. 

1 Like a giant 
Si jumble sale, 

Q you rummage 
|i through the 
| clothes and 
gj might bear 
| away a cut- 
I price Prada 

Shanghai Tang, opposite 
Barney’s, is only a couple of 
months old. but I found it a 
disappointment, except for 
the wonderful padded silk 
jackets (about S600 each), the 
jewel-like silk scarves and 
the Chinese imperial tailors, 
ready to make anything (at a 
price) on the first floor. 

Eastern aesthetics are 
infiltrating home and cloth- 
ing. and no store does it with 
more sophistication than the 
jewel-like Takashimaya. 693 
Fifth Avenue. More like a 
museum than a store, it is a 
visual treat from the flower 
shop on the ground floor to 
the furniture and furnish- 
ings. to the funky clothing 
and jewellery. 

Bergdorf Goodman, for 


those with old-fashioned lux- 
urious tastes, has. for my 
money, the best home 
department in Manhattan. 
Others may be better value 
(ABC Carpets. Pottery' Barn, 
Crate & Barrel), yet others 
may be more avant-garde 
(the downtown SoHo furni- 
ture shops) but for sheer 
sumptuousness and set-piece 
theatricality. Bergdorf s 
home department is unmis- 
sable. 

Those who feel aggrieved 
at being denied access to 
Voyage in London’s Fulham 
Road can check it out in 
Bergdorfs - there’s a free 
and open Voyage depart- 
ment in the store and they’ll 
happily let you part with 
$625 for an authentically 
tatty little cardigan. 

Bergdorfs is also where, if 
you think your wrinkles 
merit such expense, you buy 
the cult cream La Mer 
(promises, promises) at 
about $155 for 50ml or a 
whacking $1,000 for the 
super size. 

Felissimo at 10 West 56th 
Street is the new-agey 
department store where 
prices are a little lower. You 
can buy your fengshui travel 
kit here, fengshui candles, 
bells, scented coins and good 
luck necklaces. 

Now Marks & Spencer no 
longer sells Brooks Brothers 
wares in its British stores, so 
fans of the Ivy League shirts, 
cotton chinos, madras and 
boxer shorts should stock up 
at the Madison Avenue shop. 

SoHo is still unmissable, 
and its atmosphere and style 
is expanding beyond its 
strict confines. When it gets 
too crowded, just about 
every weekend late morning 
and afternoon, the more 
adventuresome move over to 
Elizabeth Street. There’s a 
hat-maker, little clothing 
stores and second-hand 
shops, a sought-after shoe 
shop. 

There’s also a “sceney” 
restaurant called Rialto at 
265 between Houston and 
Prince (tel: 334 7900). It has 
an understated dining-room 
and. according to the Zagat 
guide, can be relied on to 
attract a "beautiful crowd”. 



7. 


With a 20,000 square feer showroom Chaplins 
has everything the West End has to offer and 
much more. If you are looking for furniture that 
combines the very best in both quality and 
design, a visit to our showroom is a must. 

Wc have ample free parking and during the Sale 
period we refuse to be undersold. So before 
you buy elsewhere, come to Chaplins for the best 
choice and the best value for money too. 

We look forward to your visit. . 
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For the very young, those In 
their 20s say. there’s the 
M&R bar at no 264 (tel: 226 
0559). 

Nearby Ludlow Street is 
up and coming, too. with 
cool new boutiques where 
young designers air their 


bowls, square sushi plates in 
indigo or lime green and 
cool, celadon green bowls 
with a crackly glaze. 

The Enchanted Forest at 
85 Mercer Street is a great 
place for children’s toys - 
especially the sort that 
adults love (lots of old-fash- 
ioned, wind-up, tin toys and 
exquisitely crafted wooden 
trains and animals carved by 
a New York cab-driver). 

Zona, at 97 Greene Street, 
is still a cult home store - 
scents and beads and Indian- 
influenced artefacts. 

There are lots of other 
good home stores in this 
area - Shabby Chic at 93 
Greene Street, Portico Bed 
and Bath at 139 Spring 
Street Wyeth at 151 Frank- 
lin Street and the intriguing 
Urban Achaeology at 143 
Franklin Street and 285 
Lafayette. This sells authen- 
tic (and re-editions of) grand 
old baths, lights, furniture 
and the like. 

SoHo is more the place for 
the arty set than for ladies- 
who-Iunch. Helmut Lang has 
an impeccably cool, clean 
new clothes shop; and The 
Laundry seems to be top of 
the hip young set’s list. 

Fragments, at 107 Greene 
Street, sells a charming 
array of jewellery. Wander 
around the adjacent streets 
and you'll come across shops 
selling old jewellery, old 
clothing, antique furniture 
and all sorts of other origi- 
nal pieces. 

Beauty is serious business 
in New York and it’s nails - 
long, luminous, manicured - 
that mark out the real New 
Yorker from the visiting 
scruffy Brit Get up to speed 
at any of the manicure- to-go 
salons on almost every 
street comer. They are quick 
and cheap. 

In the summer you'll find 
toes matter, too. 

Get your tresses tended in 
one of the myriad salons, but 
be warned that prices can 


make Nicky Clarke look 
cheap. 

Frederick Fekkai has a 
glossy new salon in the 
smart Chanel building, while 
John Barrett has a glamor- 
ous salon on the top floor of 
Bergdorf Goodman, in what 
used to be Andy Goodman's 


the top man, you’ll be lucky 
if you come out with a bill at 
less than $300. 

For those who find all that 
much too swanky. Bumble & 
Bumble, 146 East 56th Street 
between Third and Lexing- 
ton, is where the young and 
hip go for their clean, swing- 
ing haircuts and colour. 
These salons do the music 
scene crowd. 

Marcia Kilgore's Bliss (56S 
Broadway, tel: 219 8970) is 

The trend in 
this caring, 
sharing time 
is for 

restaurants to 
go in for 
communal 
eating 

the new beauty salon 
favoured by Julia Roberts, 
Courtney Love and a host of 
other lovelies. It is rumoured 
to be so hot that you’d better 
book now for next Christ- 
mas, though Fm told if you 
go for the unpopular times 
you’ll have more of a 
chance, it’s the oxygen treat- 
ments. far skin rejuvenation 
that have made the salon 
boom - $80 a time. 

Beauty is getting a dis- 
tinctly new-age tinge with 
much talk of spiritual val- 
ues, so shine up your vocab- 
ulary. After the fengshui 
candles, aromatherapy oils 
and mood-altering perfumes, 
watch out for vibrational 
remedy nail polishes. 

If this sounds as mysteri- 
ous to you as it did to me. let 
me explain. Tony and Tina, 
who ran the vibrational rem- 
edy centre, are artists who 
produced a conceptual piece 
meant to be a spoof on the 
cosmetic world. It was about 

r i 
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putting colour therapy at 
people's fingertips. 

But then it got serious. 
“Retailers," says Tina, 
“came to us and said guys, 
this is a hot idea, how about 
turning it into something 
real? Now we’re selling 
about 400 $10 bottles a week 
at Bloomingdale’s.” 

The thinking behind the 
nail polishes goes like this. 
Studies done in 1977 at 
UCLA pinpointed the elec- 
tro-magnetic forces around 
the body (in new-age speak, 
your aura) and also pin- 
pointed your energy centres 
(chakras). They found col- 
ours had specific effects on 
the chakras. 

“Red," says Tina, “is a 
great colour for your per- 
sonal power. It is where our 
primal instincts are. Orange 
is great for sociability. When 
people are choosing colours, 
we ask which colour they’re 
instinctively dra wn to. 
People are too used to being 
told what they need - we’re 
trying to let people start 
evaluating their own needs." 

That’s just for starters. “In 
the spring.” says Tina, 
“we’re doing hair mascara - 
a hair wand to stimulate 
your crown chakra and anti- 
depressant aromatherapy 
lipstick and aroma colour 
bath (no bubbles, just pure 
colour energy). Soon after, 
we’re going to launch an 
out-of-body machine - it will 
offer a visual and aural 
guided tour to help you get 
out of your body, to have an 
astral projection experi- 
ence.” 

“Are people really up for 
this?” I enquire tentatively. 

“Oh, yes, ” says Tina. 
“They’re ready to lis- 
ten ... we also usually men- 
tion that we believe there is 
a changing global conscious- 
ness. As we’re approaching 
the new millennium, I 
believe people are starring to 
trust themselves and thelr 
mtuitiOQ-" 

As you can see, beauty in 
New York is a much, much 
more complicated business 
than it is in our humble Brit- 
ish stores. 

Now we come to food - 
□ever forget that where you 
toy with your rodicchw mat- 
ters. Restaurants, according 
to a cultured New York 
friend, are of totemic impor- 
tance because, at the 
moment, theatre and music 


aren’t up to much and no 
one cooks, so what else, as 
be says, is there? 

Getting a table isn’t easy. 
You either need to stay at 
the sort of hotel where the 
concierge can rustle up a 
table at the crackle of a crisp 
note or you need to plan 
your visit like a military 
campaign. Book before you 
come. It helps if you've 
starred in a movie, made the 
front cover of Time or 
appeared in Vogue. 

Take Balthazar (80 Spring 
Street, tel: 965 1414) down in 
SoHo. for instance. It’s so 
hot most of my New York 
friends haven't yet been able 
to get a table there. Thanks 
to a glamorous young col- 
league, we got in for lunch - 
1 didn’t think it polite to ask 
how. This is a restaurant 
that receives something like 
4,000 calls a day. The sense 
of triumph at having been 
allowed through the door is 
almost - but not quite - 
enough to make one suspend 
one's sense of judgment. 
Very nice it was, all buzzy 
and Frenchified, with 
updated French brasserie 
food, but a little hard to 
detect quite what all the fuss 
was about And no I wasn't 
sitting next to Sharon Stone, 


Calvin Klein or even Bill 
Clinton. ’ 

Making it to Payard (1032 
Lexington between 73rd and 
74th. tel: 717 5252) ' was 
another triumph, this time 
thanks to an influential 
friend. An imshowy crowd 
but wonderful food, relaxed 
atmosphere and, for those 
whose waistlines can stand 
it some of the world's best 
pastries. 

Altogether fancier, filled 
with the beautiful people 
and offering pretty sensa- 
tional food, is Sirio Mac- 
done’s Le Cirque 2000 ait the 
New York Palace Hotel 455 
Madison Avenue (tel: 303 
7788). In spite of the higher 
prices, you won’t find book- 
ing there any easier. It logs 
3,000 calls a day. . - ’ 

The new trend in this car- 
ing. sharing, torichy-feely 
time is for restaurants to r gb 
in for communal eating. 
Everybody hopes to sit next 
to somebody cute. Asia de 
Cuba (Morgans Hotel', 237 
Madison Avenue, at 37th St 
and Murray Hill, tel: 726 
7755) is one of this new 
breed. Add a menu that is a 
bold mix of Asian and'Latin 
influences and you'll be 
lucky (or persistent , or 
famous) to get a table at alL 
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LOWER PRICES THAN THE 

JANUARY SALES 


THE FINEST ENGLISH HALLMARKED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 

44 piece scr for six people from 


1> SUPERB DESIGNS 

Our cutlery can be bought as single 
pieces, in place sets or larger sets 


United Cutlers 

Peire Stmt. Sheffield S4 8LL 


For a free copy of our brochure 
Tel 01 H 243 3984 Fax 0114 243 7128 

WWW. unicut.co.uk 


Or mum this inupun to: United Curlers 

FREEPOST, Sheffield S4 7ZZ (m <ump midni) " B ! 
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wares. 

Don’t miss the eastern ele- 
gance of Global Table, a new 
shop at 107 Sullivan Street. 
It sells wonderful stoneware 


private apartment In either 
place, you’ll feel so pam- 
pered there's a danger of get- 
ting hooked. But if you want 
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Fashion 


Yves St Laurent forty years on 

The couturier found his old form in his winter 1997 collection. Avril Groom says much is expected for the spring 


^ he shack troops 
■ of fashion these 
- hays are more 
. ■ ’ . famed for the 
-Jfc - unveiling they do 
than for their top- to- toe cov- 
erage. Yet the first outfit in 
Yves St Laurent's last haute 
couture show - a plain, 
brown, full-length coat - 
elicited a gasp followed by 
applause. • 

The coat was made 
entirely from sable, a rich, 
rare; .and very politically 
wrarrect fur. If couture, the 
coat seemed to say. Is all 
about exquisite, shameless 
luxury - then here it is. 
Prowling in it was Katoucha, 
a feline African mannequin 
who was a supermodel long 
before the cult was invented. 
Now in her 40s and with her 
own successful collection, 
she had come out of retire- 
ment to be the show's muse 
and a yardstick of elegance 
for the mature women who 
form the majority of St Laur- 
ent’s clientele. 

With this one outfit, per- 
fect in its simple form and in 
the lustrous shade of the for 
against the model’s dark 
skin, St Laurent served 
notice that he was Car from 
the spent force some com- 
mentators believe. 

The show . that followed 
reinforced this explosive 
start. These were dateless 
clothes, simple yet opulent, 
faultlessly proportioned and 
breaking no hew ground, yet 
they seemed fresh after days 
of high costume drama from 

This outfit - 
served notice 
that St : 
Laurent was 
far from a 
spent force 


the young forks of couture 
at Jhvenchy, Dior and Gaul- 
tier. Here were grown-up 
clothes for grown-up women 
confident in who they are. 

Winter 1997 was vintage 
Yves, a high point, to be 
stored in the collective mem- 
ory along with his 1990 art- 
ists’ homage collection, a 
moment to quote when the 
detractors gather after one 
of the seasons when he is 

- not on song. 

More marvels will surely 
be expected from his spring 
1998 couture show next 
Wednesday, 40 years after 
his first haute couture collec- 
tion when, as a lad of 21, he 
stepped into the giant shoes 
of Christian Dior. 

' That the. fashion world is 
somehow aggrieved if St 
Laurent no longer gen sates 
creative sparks speaks vol- 
umes about "both . the de- 
signer and public attitudes 
to him. In the beginning, he 
was so young, so Innovative 
and suirassfol - especially 
once he spread his wings in 
his Own house “from 1962 
onwards - that expectations 
of him are jctfli high. 

His influence on late 20th 

century fashion has been 
huge - he was the catalyst 
for putting women into* trou- 
ser suits, who first used the 
shock value of sheerty veiled 
breasts for publicity pur- 
poses. -Who brought street 
style into high fashion with 
his .Beat -collection, . who 
popularised ethnic clothes 
and who, witbhjs partner 
Pierre Bergfe, invented the 
concept of ready-to-wear. 

Otber dosigners may have 
had similar ‘ideas,, but 
Bergft’s- astute Marketing 

^ilbensTtreditv^jmages 
from St'X^ureht’s shows 
wMch reachwi the world’s .. 
press first:. Sb^divetsk and 
aU-pervasj^ ; were-hiB inno- 
vations th^fc.the fij^rjnn Tite- V 
toiljn aaff wtitarCoHn Mac- - 
fito' at the tQP 
of. the' t ^ fd^s5I^Mgaeh. 
me?# iinpffrtaht,^ ^esigqers, - 
ahead, of anti Ttelcn- ; 

c^isa , fix -tag ; irasiapteteness^ ’ 

- ham^^Qd . '■ * 

st rife 'said ; 
iahoya- ■ 

^o^c^^thee^ye^ j 
of ti^ . cmreer^ Serious back : . 
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□ From left long evening ensemble from this winter’s haute couture collection, reminiscent of his Ballet 
Russo collection, in black and gold silk brocade. Next come two designs of classic St Laurent tailoring at 
reasonable prices from the Variation Diffusion range - cream blazer, £460, trousers, £209, navy and white 
striped coat, £569, all from Harvey Nichols, London SW1. Tel: 01793-710060 for other stockists. 

□ Far right another design from this wfnter’a haute couture collection - a classic loose satin tunic 
with a fur hat 


ing at an early stage (from 
American cosmetics firm 
Charles of the' Ftitz) enabled . 
a vast marketing and licen- 
sing operation to be put into 
place and tiie St Laurent 
name soon became both an 
industry and a treadmill. 

Ha had always had design 
interests beyond fashion, 
particularly in theatre and 
ballet, and according to. 
Financial Times journalist 
Alice Rawsthom, T who has 
written a biography of him. 
even in the late. 1960s he was 
talking about breaking away 
from fashion. But as also 
says,- “he did hbthibg about 
it’’ - the pull of the lifestyle 
it provided, /and tife expect- 
ations of the public., were too^ 
strong. -By the. mid-1970s, he 
was describmg. himself as- “a" 
prismer of my bwn commer- 
jcial empire”. - •>. -. 

Even then St Laurent was 
prey, to : depression vand' 
became rprtme. to a cycle, of 
drug arid alcohol abuse foT- 
lowed bypertods m hospital/ 
Such fragility : made his' 
giyiali group of trusted adtis-' ' 


.- rree rtf 


Arcade, W1 . 

l nfo n naU oiuQ800 220 222 




ers ever more protective, 
and himself more isolated. 

S mall wonder, then, that 
his collections increasingly 
appeared to be reprises of 
his early hits; albeit tailored 
to the mood of the moment. 

In essence, nothing 'has 
changed since and it would 
be impertinent to expect that 
it should. St Laurent is now 
in his 60s, in poor health and 
surrounded by the same 
small, loyal clique he has 
had for 30 years; their opin- 
ions and view of life have 
aged along with his. 

Although fashion profes- 
sionals may demand perpet- 
ual novelty, the client's view 
is very different St Laur- 
ent’s priorities have always 
-been beautifully made 
clothes that would make the 
wearer feel wonderful, per- 
haps an outmoded concept 
in today’s headline-hungry 
world, but right for his 
wealthy customers. 

When he was reported last 
year as saying that the dra- 
matic couture designs by 
Galliano at Dior and Alexan- 
der McQueen at Givenchy 
footed like circus costumes, 
it may. bave sounded like 
spur grapes but it was proba- 
bly founded in genuine 
incomprehension. 


GOLF TUITION 

When only the best 
will do at your 
! sr — home or office. 
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r y n to H r y n golii coB i 
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IV (+44J 01273-09003 


St Laurent’s infinitely pre- 
fers to please the client 
rather than the photo- 
grapher - when he started at 
Dior, haute couture custom- 
ers and their formal life- 
styles were what mattered 
and publicity was periph- 
eral He saw how quickly 
lives were changing, his 
innovations "gave women 
their contemporary ward- 

He is put at 
the top of 
the century's 
most 

important 
designers 

robe”, as Pierre Bergfi puts 
it, but he never forgot the 
woman inside the clothes. 

This is what draws women 
back season after season to 
clothes that superficially do 
not vary much. Lindy Wood- 
head worked for some years 
for Rive Gauche (St Laurent 
ready-to-wear) in London 
and says; “He always 
designs for women with real 
lives, not rock stars and 
Oscar nominees. These are 
'proper* clothes - dated 
though that word is - which 
make you look dressed. 

"They exude security and 
comfort, which mean a lot to 
a certain clientele- St Laur- 
ent has no antennae on 
youth, yet in some ways he's 
in tune. Very few others can 
make ethnic costume look 
wearable.’’ 


The classics have the most 
timeless appeal, though 
Woodhead now finds some of 
the 1980s shoulderlines 
beyond the pale. 

Sarah Manley was St Laur- 
ent's press officer for four 
years and says; "It’s the cut 
and quality which are so 
special. I to ink Yves would 
agree that he hasn’t 
designed anything new for 
decades but he doesn't need 
to - his key pieces were so 
Innovative they are still the 
prototypes of wardrobe 
essentials. I bought classic 
tailoring or simple evening 
dresses and they are always 
easy to update with accesso- 
ries." 

What puts even the ready- 
to-wear a cut above other 
classic fashion is St Laur- 
ent's natural, unerring eye 
for colour and fabric, and it 
can make the couture - the 
one area that is still very 
much bi« domain — exciting. 
Hebe Dorsey, the late fash- 
ion editor of The Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune, wrote 
in 1987: “St Laurent has said 
and done practically every- 
thing: all he has to do now is 
say it again, in his oun pure, 
perfect hand." That hand, 
and the fmagi nation behind 
it, are still capable of produc- 
ing a collection like that of 
winter 1997. 

Woodhead bas watched 
him at work. Tt was intrigu- 
ing," she says, “because he’s 
a physical wreck who appar- 
ently doesn’t know who any- 
one is, but he still has an 
instinctive understanding of 
fabric and colour, draping 
and cut" 

St Laurent may be beyond 
the influence of passing 
trends but sometimes they 
come to him. The recent 
1970s revival has spawned St 
Laurent lookalikes from 
other respected and vogulsh 
designers. Added to his cou- 
ture success, his star is more 
in the ascendant than it has 
been for some time. Far from 
a burned-oat has-been, be is, 
insists BergS, once again a 
man the fashion world is 
looking to. 

"The influence he has had 
on Prada and Gucci have 
focused interest on him," he 
says. “Yves may not be so 


creative now, but after 40 
years what can he do? Why 
create peculiar new things 
for the sake of it?" 

Other designers' peculiar- 
ities have benefited St Laur- 
ent - Berge says that over 
the past year sales of haute 
couture have increased by 
100 per cent, “partly because 
of two very good collections 
and partly because women 
can’t find clothes to wear 
from other bouses". 

Sales of ready-to-wear - 
designed by the house studio 
- are, he admits, fiat, while 
menswear and the Variation 
diffusion line are doing well. 
Both, significantly, have a 
slightly younger image and 
there are signs that, in the 
wake of the 1970s revival, 
the St Laurent label is gain- 
ing a certain cachet. 


The sporty menswear spin- 
off range Pour Homme has 
taken off among young label- 
chasers since the shop 
opened in Covent Garden 
last year, and the trendy 
magazine Dutch has just 
devoted 120 pages to the 40 
years of YSL’s achievement 
with new Mario Testino pic- 
tures in a modern style 
showing that his ready-to- 
wear can be relevant to the 
late 1990s. 

Several years ago, Berge 
declared that couture was a 
dying art and. despite cur- 
rent success, he sees no rea- 
son to alter that view. “IT 
anything happened to Yves, 
or he retired, I would close 
the couture division right 
away. 1 do not see how some- 
thing so personal can be 
handed on and I do not think 


it has worked elsewhere." 

The ready-to-wear would 
continue - as a pragmatic 
businessman he realises that 
a house which is owned by 
an arm of a state-controlled 
conglomerate, the Vendome 
Group, and has a licensing 
trade selling hundreds of 
million dollars' worth of 
products a year needs a flag- 
ship design range. "We 
would have to find a young 
designer to help us move on 
but respect the spirit,” he 
says. 

While the master is still 
there with his sureness of 
vision, there are occasional 
glimpses of the glory days - 
enough to tantalise press 
and clients into reporting 
and buying. Without him, 
there is a risk of producing 
only shadows and echoes. 
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L eave the mud. 

abandon the bouse 
plants and head 
across the Atlan- 
tic. At last I have 
found a garden which has 
Tilled me with such enthusi- 
asm that it has wiped out 
the low point of any garden- 
er's .January. 

Longwood Gardens are 
easily accessible from Wash- 
ington and New York; they 
are situated 30 miles west of 
Philadelphia on the edges of 
the Brandywine valley. 
While famous in the US. 
they are seriously under-rep- 
resented on horticultural 
itineraries. I have been 
meaning to visit Tor years, 
but was delighted to dis- 
cover that the difficult week 
from December 29 to Janu- 
ary 4 is a high point for 
Longwood m a way that is 
unmatched elsewhere in the 
world. 

On one visit you can move 
between two different types 
of garden and round off the 
visit with heartfelt American 
entertainment. The entire 
experience is a combination 
of fun and discerning taste 
which is still alive and well 
in high horticultural circles 
across the Atlantic, and 
underestimated in Britain - 
to our loss. 

Longwood Gardens owes 
its range and style to the 
genius of Pierre du Pont, one 
of the kingpins of the great 
business family whose com- 
pany is still based in nearby 
Delaware. Pierre du Pont 



Longwood’s conservatories are a legacy of Pierre du Pont pofnsetbas lining a canal lead the eye to a Christinas tree, while (right) a Douglas Rr is dressed simply with tiny fail yflgl its and pots of whtte cyclamen hidden among its branches , 



was a long-time chairman of 
the Du Pont company and 
crowned his industrial 
achievements by saving and 
transforming the Longwood 
Gardens which remain open, 
as he wished, to a vast pub- 
lic. 

in 1906. he bought the park 
in order to save its fine 


Gardening 


The Christmas spirit lingers on 


trees. They are still remark- 
able, from some fine limes to 
a magnificent avenue of 
flowering Paulownias. 

Du Pont was one of those 
serious gardeners who began 
hjs love affair with plants at 
the age of nine. He was 
impressed at a young age by 
the sight of a large green- 
house on a main street in 
Philadelphia, visible to all 
passers-by. 

He filed away this example 
in his mind and years later, 
he adorned Longwood with 
the magnificent conservato- 
ries which a new public vis- 
its, this time the result of his 
own expense and initiative. 

I have never seen such 


Robin Lane Fox finds inspiration at Longwood Gardens in Pennsylvania 




exquisite plantings under 
glass. Christmas is a difficult 
time and you might expect 
an all-American riot of red 
poinsettlas and imitation 
reindeer. The main displays 
have a Christmas emphasis, 
but the matching of plants 
and the staging of the exhib- 
its is unimaginably beauti- 
ful. 

I thought I had seen the 
showpiece in the largest 
house, the east conservatory, 
which combined some stun- 
ning trees of Mimosa with 
red dogwood, evergreen 
viburnums. Kashmir Cyp- 


ress, something called 
Wigandia and well-placed 
specimen Agaves. 

A masterly combination of 
winter greenery had been 
devised from the cut-leaved 
Geranium maderense from 
Madeira and Geranium pal- 
matum from the Canaries, a 
brilliant touch of plantsman- 
ship which brought fresh- 
ness and shine to winter 
leaves. 

Three Christmas trees of 
Douglas Fir upstaged any- 
thing imagined by residents 
of Chelsea in London. They 
had been decorated with 


no thing but white-flowered 
cyclamen in pots, artfully 
pinned at angles among the 
trees* branches. They looked 
enchanting, the last word in 
Christmas decorations for 
anyone who Is fed up with 
attempts to simulate snow 
and icicles by spraying their 
tree with man-made prod- 
ucts. 

The east conservatory is 
only the pre-quel. House 
upon house of admirably 
chosen flowers lead off it, 
ranging from a garden of 
nothing but natural, silver 
leaves to a cool Mediterra- 


LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 


LOOKING TO INVEST IN LONDON RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY? 


If so. read nn to find out how to obtain free information. 


With London property prices reported to be risinc slronriy this year, and potential rental yields in the 
majority of cases falling between l0-20*r. becoming a landlord certainly has iLs attractions. To help 
prospective landlords considering investing, e&unc agents Ludlow Thompson have produced a free 
information booklet entitled 'The Guide' to Residential Property Investment in the 1990's*. 

Ludlow Thompson have thought long and hand about reducing the landlord's risk and the bureaucracy 
associated with investing in residential property, and are confident they now have the answer. So why not 
call the Residential Investment Manager at your nearest Ludlow Thompson Office to request your free 
copy of 'The Guide"! 


On the Coast, 

NEAR DARTMOUTH: 

A fine I8tft c. Regency period 
House situated on the edge 
of a small village with sea 
and coastal views. 3 reception 
rooms, 4 double bedrooms, 
conservatory, workshop, 
garage, formal and walled 
terraced gardens; 

Price £205,000. 

Tet Village & Country Property 

(0L392)- 499699 


RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENT MANAGER 


TELEPHONE 


Ken n ingion/Ov al 
Cily/Dnck lands 
Fuihnm 


Gary Whitaker 

Vincent Scarborough Taylor 

Robert Hare 


0171 8200123 
0171 480 68 IS 
0171 610 6666 


ISLE OF MAN 


Wands wort h/Tooting 
Wimbledon 


Shahid Sadiq 

Daniel H ami h on-Char I ton 


0181 682 1234 
0181 944 6844 


0181 693 3456 


LL’DLOW 



THOMPSON 


Staff membership of the NAEA. members of ARLA and regulated by RiCS 




Boston 




Carrington 
Pritchard Mwl 


£ 395,000 

♦ Extensive Country House 
with Cottage 

♦ Short walk from Coastal 
Nature Reserve 

♦ Views to Mull of Galloway 

♦ Peaceful rural location 

♦ 34ft Lounge, 7 Beds. 3 
Baths in all 

♦ Airport 40 mins 

♦ Ramsey 15 mins 


CHESTER ROW, SW1. 


Between Eaton Terrace and South Eaton Place, a charming 
four storey house, decorated and fitted to a high standard. 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, shower room, kitchen/di ning room, 
study area and cloakroom. 

Lease to 2068 £480.000 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


CAXTON STREET, SW1. 

A bright 4th floor flat in a modem block close to St James's 
Park & Underground Sl Bedroom, bathroom, reception 
room, kitchen, lift and caretaker. 

Lease to 2075 £165.000 


Norfolk 


Burnham Market 


BELGRAVIA OFFICE: 0171 730 9854 


Bloomsbury, WC1 

3 bed. 2 hufi second floor 


Shoreditch 


in new conversion. 


£ 225.000 
0171 250 1012 

1>-«I ST IOHN ST IOMPDN KIM nN 

Fax: 01T1 29D1019 


I bed ftuL 1st and 2nd floors 
conversion. 719 sq. ft. 

£ 110,000 



0171 250 1012 

ir .,1 it |ohh it lomdm kik vw 
Fas: 0171 250 1015 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


Outstanding small residential sporting estate with 
Grade I Manor in tranquil rural location 


FRENCH ALPS 
SPAIN 

SWITZERLAND 


Top c loss portfolios with excellent 
service in UK and overseas. 


3 receps, 6/7 beds, staff flat, coach house. 

Walled garden and tennis court. Trad, and mod. buildings 
inc. 8/9 converted office/studio units. 

173 acres of eligible arable land. 

Woods suitable for sporting purposes. 

About 222 acres (89.84 ha). 


BEACHES INTERNATIONAL 

Tel: +44 (0) 1562 885181 
Fate +44 (0) 1562 886724 


□ean house of singular 
beauty and a more tropical 
section, masterminded by 
the king of South American 
landscape designers. Burle 
Marx. 

Time and again, 1 was 
wracking my brains and try- 


si on of bluebells among a 
Christmas decoration. 

Anyone won Id be taken 
out of themselves by the 
walk through these astonish- 
ing glasshouses. 

I defer to any curator who 
can dream up something so 


ing to put even a first nam e * apt and elegant as the Long- 
to the rivers of flowering wood Mediterranean garden 


plants in front of me. One 
entire corridor was vividly 
hung with purple-pink 
Christmas Cactus at eye 
level, a bit of a shock in the 
wrong company. 

Either side of the passage, 
however, was given over to 
the fine leaves of the delicate 
Acacia Ieprosa which set off 
the colours superbly and is 
an inspired choice of foliage 
plant - it cannot even be 
found in the British Plamftn- 
der. 

Orchids of carefully segre- 
gated colours lit up the 
recesses of a house inter- 
planted with natural ferns. 
Roses were in flower on New 
Year’s day. cheering the 
darkest season. 

My own particular prizes 
would go to the house 
heavily planted with the 
long sprays of a coral pink 
Plumbago indica that I have 
never seen before and to the 
touch of genius which com- 
bined a main planting of 
white poinsettias with great 
drifts of clear blue Coleus 
thyrsoides, giving an impres- 


wbose key base-planting is 
the jade green Salvia disco- 


Leafless 
shrubs were 
brought to 
life with an 
outline of 
light bulbs 


lor. which I recommend so 
often for planting in pots 
during summer. 

I came out into a January 
evening, wondering how to 
attain reality and haw to 
raise the funds to send the 
entire Longwood staff over 
to most of Britain's botanic 
gardens in order to show 
them how to plant a green- 
house which is better than a 
middle second class. The 
return to reality was eased 
by two American speciali- 
ties: singing and lighting. 

Over Christmas, the 
indoor garden at Longwood 


is not only to be seen. It is 
also to be heard. The large 
ballroom dating from the 
founder's day adjoins the 
east conservatory and any- 
one who feels like cheering 
after seeing planting at its 
best would join me in enjoy- 
ing that underestimated 
accompaniment to garden 
visiting, a full-scale sing* 
along, complete with organ 
accompaniment. 

On a cold day, the song- 
sheet works wonders: “Oh 
the weather outside is fright- 
ful. But the fire is so delight- 
ful- And since we’ve no place 
to go. Let it snow! Let it 
snow! Let is snow!" 

That number is big at 
Longwood in the conserva- 
tory after Christmas. 

Dazed by the planting and 
uplifted by the singing, I 
emerged into a January 
night for the garden's final 
star turn. 

All over the main speci- 
men trees the gardeners had 
fixed the tiny fairy lights 
which have begun to add 
their delicacy to London's 
chunky old Christmas illu- 
minations. 

As dusk fell, huge beech 
trees sprang into pin-points 
of light The enviable flower- 
ing Cornus trees were 
wreathed in red illumina- 
tions. 

Du Pont's beloved orches- 
tra of water fountains turned 


gold, blue and pink in a dis- 
play which out-classes the 
Italian Villa dTSste. Leafless 
shrubs were wittily brought 
to life with an outline of 
bulbs arranged like plumes, 
of flowering lilac. 

Everywhere, lights made 
up for the absence of flowers 
and turned the darkening' 
landscape into a Christmas 
heaven. Orderly crowds- 
walked through in due 
appreciation, accompanied 
by children to whom the ' 
sight really was heaven. , • . 

I remembered those dreary, 
old prophets of flower-power 
in my first years of study, : 
who told us all to ' tune in, 
turn on and drop out How 
wrong they were about the 
order of priorities. . 

Turn on the garden, not 
your friends, and you wiD 
understand the Christmas 
genius of Longwood. It 
returns magic to a. season 
which is so often said td.be 
Jaded and to gardens often 
stereotyped in their limited 
show of flowers. 

■ Longwood Garden Infor- 
mation Service, which gives 
details of the progr amm e of 
events, can be reached on 
(001) 610-388 1000 or 

wiow.longwoodgardens.org. 
The gardens are open daily ■ 
and are located on US Route 
One, three miles north-east af . 
Kermelt Square. Permsylva- 


Beating and unbowed pL 

In the Midi, hunting is a democratic right, says Stephen Fidler uie Vi 


T he idea of a ban on 
hunting bas not 
advanced very far 
in this part of the 
Languedoc. Raise the 
subject by all means and 
invite a pitying look, as if 
only the sad English could 
come up with the bizarre 
notion of creating such a 
fuss about a few thousand 
foxes. 

Down here In the deep 
Midi, most people cannot 
look at a live animal 
without imagining it on the 
kitchen table. Those animals 
that can't be eaten are shot 
anyway (apart from those 
that are poisoned) to leave 
more space for the edible 
competition. 

If yon want to be really 
E n glish, yon can wax 
enthusiastically to a 
Frenchman from these parts 
about how unusual it is to 
hear birdsong; then watch 
him salivate before winning 
to get his gun. 

Judging by this 
neighbourhood, there must 
be more firearms per 
household in rural France 
than appear in Terminator 2, 
and most of the ubiquitous 
dun-coloured vans careering 
all over the roads down here 
carry enough weaponry in 
the back to arm an active 
unit of the SAS. 

You never know, after all. 
when you might ran across 
tomorrow's dinn er. 

Of course, the real 
difference between the 
uptight English and the 
freedom-loving French is 
that hunting is not seen as 
the preserve of a few inbred 
aristas, but a democratic 


pursuit - democratic, that 
is, in a pre-20th century 
sense when only men were 
deemed to have adequate 
knowledge of world affairs 
to vote. 

The buntin', fishin* and 
shoo tin’ set comprises the 
butcher, bar-owner, 
policeman, peasant farmer 
and (given this is modern 
France) the unemployed - 
but never a woman. 

Between September and late 
January, hunting is the 
male bonding ritual of 
choice for most of the men 
of the Midi - at least those 
too small or old for rugby - 
and provides a useful 
protein supplement, too. 

Hunting in the Languedoc 
has changed over the years, 
as has the countryside. As 
the mountainous areas 
around here have become 
depopulated, what was once 
upland meadow has given 
way to forest Few rabbit 
and hare remain to be shot 
at any more, but the 
russet-coloured wild boar 
have multiplied. Roe deer 
and mouflon - rare wild 
sheep, which once only 
survived in Corsica - have 
been introduced by bunting 
associations and are hunted 
according to quotas, which 
are sometimes adhered to. 

Local freezers are stuffed 
with bits of all these 
animals though some 

citizens, even In this rugged 
region, are squeamish about 
certain parts. My 
nine- vear-old son - whose 
pals here have contributed 
recently to a not entirely 
welcome improvement in his 
knowledge of tbe French 


language - pointed out a 
bowl of dog food to me last 
week outside a neighbour’s 
house upon which lay a 
couple of fleshy spheroids. 
"Boar’s balls,*' he explained. 

Tbe banters split into 
groups of 25 or so that 
jealously guard their own 
turf. In the late summer, 
fires often "break out" in 
the mo untains , which 
encourages game to migrate 
to another group's area. 

During the season, 
hunters usually meet before 
first light at the baraque, or 


You never 
know when 
you might 
run across 
tomorrow's 
dinner 


but, a fire blazing. The 
group then splits Into 
beaters who. with the help 
of hounds, many with bells 
round their necks, push 
their prey towards their 
previously positioned 
colleagues, wbo carry both 
rifles and shotguns - 
though usually not at the 
same time. 

Once they catch sight or 
scent of an animal, the 
hounds begin to bay, and 
gunshots echo around the 
valleys. Usually, there is one 
session in the morning, 
broken by an often bibulous 
loach at the baraque, and 
another in the afternoon. 

A lot of ordnance can be . 


dispatched on the average 
weekend. A few years ago, • 
one chasseur from a nearby, 
village mistook his father 
for a boar and shot him. • ■ 

Even a weekend family walk 
in the mo untains can torn 
perilous if you and your 
loved ones are unfortunate , 
enough to come between toe 
local hunters and their . 
hapless quarry. 

At night, the fire'fc.biiilt ; 
up and the animals killed : 
during tbe day are 
butchered; having firilt been . 
covered with depilatory . 
powder, bathed in scalding . . 
water and strippedpT their . 
hair. This bloody ritual - 
complete, the baraque Is 
washed down, and lots \ 
drawn for the cut meat. 

Some leave; others linger - 
over pastis, wine and talk-- - 

The co n v e rsation drifts • 
Grom French. to what. the 
locals call patois - the 
Langne d’Oc itself — and. ... . 
back a p»6»- It turns from 
hunting to other subjects: 

how the recenlmushroom 

season hag been phenomenal 
during a wet and mild *• 
autumn. And how the . / J- 
behaviourof the hundreds 
of city types who come here 
to pick them from as far - 
afield as Marseille, and -/- 
leave their litter_behi»d in 
vast quantities, has been as 
execrable as ever. . 

And what to do about the 

cities of France, wher£_. . 
nightly barwris of youths are 

torching cars. But the. 

baraque is a long way from 
any city, and as toe . 
conversation dies, along 
with toe:fi^embepL.to*i< 
is not - a protest# iff sight. ~ 
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der Post visits 

Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift 


'mt n January 22- 

• ° "M 1879. 119 years 

I .1 ago. In an insig- 
8k - .M nlflcant Bttle 
^-' _ c ount r y on the 

way to nowhere, the British 
Army suffered one of its 
worst defeats in British colo- 
nial' history.-' ■•••'■■ - • . ' 

• Attfce height of its impe- 
mIpawer r on the windswept 
"plain of Is andhlw ana . In the 
heart of what is now Kwa- 
Zulu in Sooth Africa’s Natal. 
1,000 men. highly trained 
and well-equipped, were 
beaten by. 20,000 Zulu war- 
riors armed with nothing 
but assegais, their stabbing- 
sticks, cow-hide shields and 
aiew captured rifles. At the 
and of the day, an inauspi- 
cious day of. the “dead 
moon” for the Zulus (at the 
height of the battle. It is 
said, the sun went dark), .52 
officers, 806 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men awd 
471 native troops lay dead. . 

The bare facts are enough 
to make the blood fuxt cold. 
Bui go to the battlefield in 
the company of David Rat- 
tray. a passionate historian, 
eloquent orator-cum-actor. . 
who is steeped in the geogra- 
phy, history and culture of 
this part of Zululand, listen, 
to his tale of that battle, sit 
beneath' the sphinx-like bin 
that stands guard at Isan- 
dhlwana .and the landscape 
is once again filled with the 
troops of the 2/24th Toot and 
thousands of silent, waiting 

Ziilu Impis.' 7, " 7 ' ; ; 

Hebrihgs out ~the -drama» 
the pathos, the foDy mid the 
. courage: As we sit looking- 
out across the plain' he 
begins to weave the threads ■ 
of the story. The British, to 
expansive mode, want to 
crush the powerful Zulu 
nation- They provoke a war. •• 
They think it wiB be a cinch 
- the . might of the British 
Imperial Army -faced with., 
nothing but savages. On the 
way to Ulundi, King Cetsh- 
wayo’s capital, the 2/24th 
Foot,' composed mainly of 
tough Welshmen, stop to 
camp on the plain of Isan- 
dhlwana on the night of Jan- 
uary 21 1879. Lard Chelms- 
ford, commander of the 
British farces, makes some 


crucial mistakes - he divides 
his forces in enemy territory 
and he fails to take the 
“Boers' advice to laager the 
troops. ' • 

“Imagine," says Rattray, 
waving his stick, “It is 11am 
on January 22. There is not a 
Zulu in ; sight. Lieutenant 
Charles Raw rides out with 
one of the scouting parties to 
see what is happening. Sud- 
denly, on the edge of a 
ravine, his horse starts and 
checks. He looks 
down... there, closely packed 
and sitting in utter 
silence.. .as far as the eye 
can see, sit more than 20,000 
Zulus warriors. Highly disci- 
plined, ordered rank by 
rank, their shields glittering 
in the sunshine. It is a sight 
to chill the blood." 

A few shots are fired into 
the silent ranks of Zulu 
Impis and the disaster 
unfolds. The famous "horns 
of the buffalo" military tac- 
tic is precisely executed, “hi 
a solid crescent. 3'A miles 
wide, the Zulus appeared on 
the rim of the plateau as if 
they were one man. They 
cascaded down over the 
plain in wave after wave. 
Their numbers seemed end- 
less.” 

The ill-organised, ill- 
prepared troops scrambled 
for their.' ammunition 
pouches. Scores of Zulus 
dropped at each volley of fire 
but there were always more. 
The ammuni tion ran out, the 
boxes could not be opened 
fast ehougfa ■ V 

Almost to a man six full 
companies of the 24th Regi- 
ment of Foot died wbere 
they stood, shot or hacked to 
pieces, little drummer' boys 
of 12 hanged and disembow- 
elled on the backs df wag- 
ons. 

We see the cave where the 
last Welshman held out. 



From the film *Zufu\ set in January 1B79 at R odea’s Drift, NataL FOr the Zulus, It was the day of the ‘dead moon 1 


the battle that bring the 
story alive it is the smaller 
stories, those of the Welsh- 
men who gave their llve6, of 
privates Owen Ellis and 
George Morris, of Colonel 
Anthony Durnford with his 
withered arm, of Charles 
Henry Harford, “the beetle 
collector", bottling a rare 
species as the battle starts. 

It was the 
beginning 
of the 
end of 
the Zulu 
nation 

Then there are the stories 
of the Zulus, of Mkosana Ka 
Mvundlana, of the Biyela 
dan, the great Zulu hero of 
the day. •'This;" says Rat- 
tray, “was his day. Over 6ft 
tall and in his 70s, be had 


shooting until his ammuni— run barefoot with his men 
tion.ran but and. the Impis all the way from Ulundi. 


came to finish him off. Some 
of the Natal Kaffir troops 
deserted while there was' 
still time, but' not a single 
imperial officer left the Add 
while a man for whom he 
was responsible was still 
alive. 

It . is not just the details of 


Though barefoot, the Zulus 
ran so fast you bad to think 
of them as cavalry. When 
the Zulus first felt the 
impact of the bullets and fell 
back in confusion Mkosana 
gave the great Zulu war cry 
* Usuthu ‘ and lead them from 
the front until he himself 


was gunned down.” Another 
Zulu, whose father had 
killed three redcoats in the 
battle, told Rattray that the 
Zulus recognised the cour- 
age of their enemy: "Like 
lions, they fought, like 
stones they felL" . 

King Cetshwayo heard the 
story of what happened at 
Isandhlwana as the wail of 
grief and sorrow for the dead 
and wounded echoed from 
village to village throughout 
Zululand until it reach him 
in Ulundi Cetshwayo knew 
that though they had won 
the day it was the beginning 
of the end for the Zulu 
nation. "It is." be said, “as if 
we have had an assegai 
thrust into our belly.” 

From the dusty landscape 
of Isandhlwana, Rattray 
picks up the story at nearby 
Rorke's Drift, just across the 
Buffalo River. That same 
afternoon of January 22. at 
4J0. 153 soldiers, more , than 
30 of them wounded or ID, 
“this time better organised ; 
and well-prepared", held a 
little Swedish mission sta- ] 
tion at Rorke's Drift against i 
3,000 to 4,000 Zulus. All 
through the night the battle 
raged, the dark sky lit by the 
burning root When morning 
came. 500 to 600 Zulus lay 
dead, the rest had fled. 

As you stand there looking 
at the walls of the rebuilt 


Skiing 


ne vaiais opens up 

Araie Wilson samples Swiss chic in Crans-Montana 


I f the six passengers 
queueing patiently on 
the steps of Croesair’s 
“Jumbollno" Avro RJ 
aircraft in a London dond- 
burst had known why they 
won being drenched, they 
might have been angry. 

The cause /of th e delay was 
Jamie' Nelson’s surprise 
birthday cake. 

True, it. was, Ms 21st- 
Bruce, his -father, and his 
father's friend Lorna, had, 
smuggled it on board- ioma 
was agitated on two counts: 
keeping !* secret until they 
reach edVerbier and keeping 
_tt in one ptece. . ' ' : 

“It’s so fragile and very 
delicate," she pleaded with 
the patient Swiss steward- 
ess. . ■. . r .1 i v v . 

. Suitably i stowed, the cake 
and- its snpetintendents no 
longer, blocking this aisle, 
the six bedraggled passen- 
gers finally boarded Cros- ' 

salt’s new Saturday -service, 
direct to Sion -. aBd .the 
Valais sldomnfry.^^-.*7 r '.. 1 

. .. Within 70 mfanrtes, riearly 
100 slc&s^ were-' enjoying. a. 
speciacnfar, descent Sgbfcflitir 

heart; of ihe JSwLsk^p^' 
soarij^pasttheaww-clad 
peaks of Valals : 4ap|p- ; 
ping, befaw /the snow-line \ 
fata jjae terraced^ vineyards, 


. A glimpse throng the 
windows revealed Sion’s 
famous “tw in " episcopal for- 
tresses perched on floodlit 
. rocky peaks. , - ^ . 

More than 100 miles east 
of Geneva, Sion brings sev- 
eral Important ski areas 
nraeb closer , to band: Zer- 
matt, Leystn and VTUars are 
9fl minntes away, thePortes 
dn Soled 80 minutes, Saas 
Fee 70 minntes. Veririe- an 
hour mad' Crass Montana 30 
minutes. 

Crans-Montana is one - or 
. rather twoi - of those places, 
such as films Laax, that yon 
do hot hear much about, : 
; although Its skiing creden- 
tials are Impressive and -its 
social and shopping Tcachet 
every bit as np-market as ife 
neighbour, Gstaad. 

A candidate, for the 2006. 
Winter, Olynudcs. the resort; 
fa. certainly well- served: 

; apart from the new Otpsalr 
ffight frem Landfill, there Is 

a TGV service, qpd its hfae- 
and-white Ifali an eqniva- . 
lent - the Fean&Hno, brtegs 
skiers from Milan. A new 
/ftmlcni^r hrings s^iers .to . 
Montanff.V ^nr ^rSimre. 
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vdneyfejHndiu^d. 

Markhs Kramer, tbe cap- 
taln, • and • hfa , cfewr rhad 
rahearaM^erfll^rf^are- 
fafly- Sfaj b bdfte easiest ' 

the JmnhoTiTio Tt 


tiQnrf said Walter . 

Loser, the resQrt , 5 tfrari5t 

director./* And^ ooh Jn Jo, 
We’re' going to get some; 
snow my 'dear.’! "'Unfortn- 
natdy, this proved to be a- ' 
timehoptimistic. 

■'= It reiMd/-; hut noi' for: 
notlttiig fa. ; Ctans-Monfana. 
known as one of the sunni- 
esfresmtSm theAlps -and 
■it faT^fctetted'nPr i^vwdtnga^ 
remarkable view from iny; 
wintfaw at- the Ambassador . 
HoteL . 


the Mhiaal ^ degrees . 1 ..HoteL' . 


A wide sweep of mountain 
peaks lining the upper 
Rh8ne . Valley ..was visible all 
the. way to Brig and beyond 
to the Furka Pass, including 
the Dent-Blanche, Weis- 
shorn and a tantalising 
glimpse of just the top of the 
Matterhorn pyramid. From 
-the slopes, there is a com- 
manding view . of Mont 
Blanc. 

* It was the slopes, of 
course, that I really wanted 
:. to see, and the sharp change 
in the weather gave Chris- 
topbe EgglL my yonng 
guide, the chance to give me 
, a. lightning tour .of the 
resort 

H aving spent the 
previous day 
barely able to see 
two turns ahead 
at me, I was impressed - 
. when finally granted a clear 
: day - with how the higher 
reaches, aB the way up to 
the. Plaine Morte Glacier, 
seem to rise and rise; giving 
' the area a healthy 5.000ft 
vertical drop and 120 miles 
, of pistes. ; 

r There fa . a wealth . of 
above-the-treeline skiing 
-around . and beyond the 
three ;fbcal ■ points of Bella 
.Ijfi, Les Violettes and Petit 
Bonvin, which gird the 
mountain at around the 
740011 to 8,300ft marie. This 
Is where in ost of the lift sys- 
tem' peters nut. with the 
exception of the cable-car up 
.to Plaine Morte at 9^4(tft 
From the giacler, a single, 
steep, exhilarating piste 
(with excellent off-piste 
variants) comes storming 
down a steep valley to Unk 


up with Les Violettas, right 
- in the centre of a cat’s cra- 
dle of runs. 

We certainly earned our 
cassouiet and brochette de 
saumon marini, plus a bottle 
of the local wine, at Le Bis- 
tro in the Pas de L’Ours or 
Bear's Footprint an 
extraordinary and striking 
structure in pine, rather like 
a tower of old chalets piled 
one on top of the other. 

■The five-star . Crans 
Ambassador incorporates a 
thermal “core centre" offer- 
ing a range of natural treat- 
ments, aimed at eliminating 
toxins from the body, 
including poultices “to 
decongest and regenerate 
the . liver and kidneys, 
cleanse the intestines and 
ease painful joints", as well 
as lymphatic drainage, elec- 
tro-osmosis and a . plant- 
based “youth ■ serum" 
designed to regenerate skin 
and arteries. 

When it was built, how- 
ever, the hotel was not too 
popular with the cows 
returuing one autumn along 
traditional pathways from 
their summer pastures. One, 
finding this strange new 
construction barring its nor- 
mal route, walked right into 
the hotelandstarted explor- 
ing. I- heard that the man- 
ager hurried along behind 
with a dustpan and brush - 
just in case it did anything 
to upset the newly installed 
guests. .. . 

■ The Crons Ambassador 
HoteL’ TeL 0041 27 481 481L 
For details of Crossair's new 
senice-to Sion, call the . Swit- 
zerland Travel Centre in Lon- 
don on 0171-784 457& 






mission station (it was 
largely destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the battle) and look up to 
where one of the lookouts 
saw the Zulu Impis coming 
over the top of the Oskar- 
berg mountains “black as 
hell and thick as grass” you 
can feel the chill and wonder 
at the courage. 

“It was a desperate and 
apparently hopeless last 
stand. There is no doubt that 
every man there thought he 
was going to die... yet not 
one of them cut and ran, and 
all but 17 survived- Eleven 
VCs were won that day, 
more than on any other in 
British military history.” 


-m. 


This is not just a tour for 
battlefield buffs, this is a 
tour for all Who recognise 

the power of stories, who see 
history as a vital way of con- 
necting our past with our 
futu re. 

“It is impossible," says 
Rattray, “to sit here on this 
plain of Isandhlwana and 
feel any malice towards any 
of the participants. Sixteen 
Welsh Williams 1 were killed 
- those good men of the 
valleys, farced by poverty to 
take the Queen's shilling,, 
who knew nothing of the 
nobility and courage of this 
nation they were charged 
with destroying. Some 2.000 


to 3,000 Zulus died in a war 
they never wanted, on a day 
deemed inauspicious.” 

“Courage is the thing," 
said Churchill - and I am 

with him. 

“Why us?” asks the fright- 
ened squaddie in the film 
Zulu, which powerfully tells 
the story of Rorke's Drift. 
“Because we're here, laddie." 
says the sergeant. “Just us 
and nobody else." Standing 
there, looking at the little 
mission station, you wonder 
at the pity and the folly and 
the nobility of it alL 

■ To get to David Rattray’s 
lodge. Fugitive's Drift, over- 


FtonalO Gram Aitime/Parvnmm [Vun 

looking the Buffalo River, 
hire a car and drive through 
the hills of Natal so elo- 
quently described in Alan 
Paton’s “ Cry The Beloved 
Country Stay in one of 
David Rattray's lodges and 
go on one of his tours. 

■ Worldwide Journeys & 
Expeditions. 8 Comeragh 
Road . London W14 9 HP. Tel- 
0171-381 8638. fax 0171-331 
0836 can organise three - to 
five-day stays at Fugitive's 
Drift at about £90 a night, per 
person full board. Escorted 
tours are about £40 per per- 
son. Classic reading is “The 
Washing of the Spears " by 
Donald R. Morris (Sphere). 
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Have you got what it takes ♦ 

Following the overwhelming success of Clipper *96 
Clipper Ventures would like you to join them in 1998 
for The 2nd Clipper Round The World Yacht Race. 

In October 1998, this unique round the world yacht race sets sail from Plymouth and heads out 
across TheAVontic to Cuba, then travels through The Pacific There will be 16 stopovers in some of 
the world's most exotic locations. The race offers an experience of a lifetime: 

Sir Robin Knox-Johnston will select the crews from both experienced 
and non-experienced yachting enthusiasts. 

Prices indude full training along with a dipper dothing pack. 


Plymouth /Madeira /San Salvador 

Nassau / Havana / Panama 


Hawaii/ Yokohama / Shanghai 

Nassau 

Galapagos / Hawaii 


Hong Kong 

Etd 17th October - Eta 27th November 

Etd 28th November -Eta 19th January 


Etd 31st January - Eta 22nd March 

8.000 Miles 

0,250 Miles 


8,000 Miles 


h 
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Hong Kmg /Sinfftpote/ Seychelles 
Eta 3rd April - Eta 6th May 

0.200 MEM 


Seychelles /Durban/ Cope Town 

Salvador 

Eta 18tl) May -Eta 6th July 

0.000 Miles 


Salvador/ Horta / Plymouth 
Etd 16th July - Eta 21st August 

4,400 Miles 


To register your interest for a detailed brochure for one or more legs, 
please write, fax or telephone 01234 71 1 550 





Clipper Ventures PLC, Incon House, 10 Stilefarook Road, OIney, Buckinghamshire MK46 SEA. 

Telephone: +44(0) 1234 711 550 Fax: +44(0) 1234711 250 Tel: 07000 flipper Email: 101752.136l@Compuserve.com 
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L ike many people. I 
had expected The 
Gambia to be a 
kind of Costa of 
Africa, a mass 
market tourist destination. 

Only 25 miles at its widest 
point and cutting 300 miles 
into the continent of Africa, 
The Gambia is one of the 
world's smallest nation 
states and. apart from the 
coast, is almost surrounded 
by Senegal, which is 20 
times larger. 

It was first colonised for 
holidays by Scandinavians 
in the 1900s. Then it was 
publicised in Alex Haley's 
novel. Roots, which traced 
the author's slave ancestors 
back to Juffure. an up-river 
village. 

The Gambia was once a 
British colony - the capital. 
Banjul, used to be called 
Bathurst - and so British 
tour operators homed in. Its 
big selling point was guaran- 
teed sunshine during the 
British winter - it is on the 
same time zone as Britain - 
and its cheapness. The 
beaches are clean and there 
is little crime. 

Well, actually, there is a 
growing problem with 
“bums ten?". young men tout- 
ing themselves as guides and 
goodness knows what else. 
However, compared, say. 
with Florida or Thailand, it 
is pretty safe. 

With limited attractions in 
Banjul and the main papula- 
tion centre, Serekunda. 
many visitors felt little need 
to stray too far from the two 
dozen or so beach hotels. laz- 
ing by the pool or beach by 
day and enjoying disco- 
theques and karaoke by 
night. 

By 1994, more than 70,000 
tourists, most of them Brit- 
ish. were holidaying in The 
Gambia - and the country 
enjoyed a mild reputation 
for sex tourism, not young 
men looking for women but 
English matrons of an uncer- 
tain age searching for young 
male Gambians. (The con- 
sular section at the British 
High Commission is still 
dealing with some of the 
complications.) 

But in that year there was 
a military coup against 
Dawda Kairaba Jawara. the 
long-standing president. The 
British High Commission 
issued a warning and tour- 
ism fell to 40,000. In building 
up the industry again - this 
year, 80,000 visitors are 
expected - the government 
and hotel owners have real- 



Not just sun and sand, standing stones too. These are more than 1,200 years old 


a«ty Preet/Psncai 


A birdwatcher’s paradise 


Stewart Dalby on how The Gambia is planning to widen its tourist horizons 


ised how confining package 
tourism can be in a country 
where it accounts for around 
12 per cent of gross domestic 
product. 

The government wants to 
diversify its tourism, get 
people off the beaches and 
into the country - and hope- 
fully add value. Apart from 
encouraging cultural tour- 
ism. with events such as the 
annual Roots festival, based 
on Hale 3 ’’s book, the spot- 
light has fallen on eco-tour- 
ism in general and bird 
watching in particular. The 
Gambia no longer has big 
game but it does have an 
astonishing variety of bird 
life. 

Clive Barlow, an ornitholo- 
gist who has lived in the 
country for 12 years, has just 


brought out his definitive 
Field Guide to Birds q f Gam- 
bia and Senegal (Pica Press). 
Together with co-author Tim 
Wacher and illustrator Tony 
Disley. Barlow records 540 
species, which means the 
region is unrivalled for bird- 
life in West Africa. 

As Barlow explains, this is 
because of a unique diver- 
sity of habitats. It is a regu- 
lar stopping-off point for 
mi g ratin g birds. The coast is 
rich in fish There are sandy 
beaches, mangrove swamps, 
river mudflats and swamps, 
low-lying savannah and 
patches of thick forest Bar- 
low takes groups out watch- 
ing from his base at the 
Atlantic Hotel where he has 
established an award-win- 
ning bird garden. You can 


take day trips or go on a 
seven-day safari 19 country. 

The Abuko nature reserve 
is the oldest established con- 
servation area, having been 
declared a park in 1968. It 
takes just half an hour to 
drive there from the main 
hotel area. 

We got up at 6am. the best 
time for bird watching. The 
education centre in the mid- 
dle of the reserve overlooks 
a series of pools with a sub- 
stantial population of Nile 
crocodiles. From the hide 
near the centre you can 
watch the Milky tor Ver- 
reaux's eagle owl. Other 
abundant species are the 
Green-crested Turaco, the 
little green Bulbul and the 
Yellow-breasted Apalis. 

There is a well-established 


trail which takes about two 
hours to walk. It is ma gical 
before the sun rises and you 
will see lots of red colobus 
and green vervet monkeys. 

Tanji bird reserve is also 
close to the hotel area. It is 
bigger than the Abuko and 
has a number of different 
habitats, including man- 
grove, dry woodland and 
coastal woodland. There you 
will be looking for the fine- 
spotted woodpecker, the gon- 
olok, crombec, melodious 
warbler. Royal Tern and 
Swallow-tailed Bee-eater. 

Both parks are convenient 
for visitors to the beaches. 
For real enthusiasts there 
are four other reserves, at 
Tendaba. Japjanbureh, Bao- 
bolon and Kemoto. Some 
have argued that a deterrent 


to visiting these areas is the 
lack of infrastructure; basic 
camps as opposed to luxury 
hotels, and lack of organised 
trails. 

Others, like Louise Kemp- 
ton, a young Irish woman 
working for the country's 
department of parks and 
wildlife management, feels 
that conditions do not mat- 
ter. She says: “Last year we 
had a group of 12 members 
of the British Dragonfly 
Society. The average age 
must have been 78. They 
went everywhere, right up to 
the Senegalese border. They 
had a whale of a time.” 

■ Stewart Dolby flew to The 
Gambia with Tke Gambia 
Experience (tel: 01703-730S88) 
in conjunction with The 
Gambia Hotels Association. 


update «. -update 


C INTO AFRICA: See 
southern Africa with a 
ISday Topmarket Tour 
through BalesL+44 01336 
885991): wine tasting on 
the Cape, luxury train to 
Pretoria, game viewing In 
Botswana, Victoria Falls 
viewing in Zimbabwe. Best 
hotels in town anti a: Bales 
manager with you aO the , 
way; afl for £4,698. 


steam engine Blue Peter. . 
Leaving London Eustpn at 
; 7,20am (anti pfcdongopat 
. six other, stations), it *; l'.-; 
returns at '1 020 pm; cost- '. 
from £46, .CaH_ Past-Time; 
Rail. 01543-411971 ; 


G PICK OF FRANCE 
Ptcarcfy.in north-west 
France, -doesn't get 'the 
recognition due to a region 
containing Chantilly .. 
chfiteau, the Somme and 
Ctecy battlefields^ Gothic 
cathedrals, Parc Astarix, 
bed sanctuaries, beaches- 
and much else! Until the 
end of March, the regional 
tourism office (+44 0171- 
836 2232) offers two nights 
for file price of one at more 
than 30 hotels and 
chateaux - a weekend for 
two could cost just £65. 


□ BIG EASY: "For a lavish, 
city break* try the Windsor 
Court Hotel in New 
Orleans. Four'of you can • 
spend three nights in the - ; 
penthouse, with chauffeur *. 
and limo r .champa^)e and. 
caviar, butter^ personal . 
trainer, private piano =•'. 
concerto, seven-course 
tasting menu and more . ; . 
and an for a modest.. 
525,000 for four. CalL 
+1 800 262 2662. ' : ' 


□ ROADWISE: Always 
wanted to try a fly-drive 
holiday in Spain or Portugal 
but couldn't quite face 
local traffic? Unicom 
(01582-834400) offers 
professional drivers to get 
you from town to town In - 
private cars. The usual DIY 
driving holidays are also 
available. 


□ QUICK SNOW: No J 1 
need to waste all week-oh 
a siding holiday: Ardours 
offers day trips to : . . . . 
Chamonix on Feboiary -2 '• 
(£139 from London) and 
March 13 (£149 from . . 
Manchester). A 6am 
departure gives you -six ': - ' 
hours of skiing; cost >• 
includes transfers and ski 
carriage but not Rft passes. 
Call 01706-240077. : 
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C DOWN THE ISLES: 
Two islands for the price of 
one on a Maldives holiday 
with Bite Vacations (+44 
0181-864 4431): you can 
stay on peaceful little 
VeBgandu Huraa, and cross 
a walkway to fivefier 
Digufoncrfhu for the disco - 
a 15-minute stroll over the 
sea. with a bar halfway. 


□ A SNIP: Book a £T10. 
Scissor Happy packages! 
the Runnymede Hotel a act 
Spa at Egham, Surrey. * 
(01784-436171). until - 
March 31, and you get. 
half- board accommodation, 
tickets to the audience^ _• •; 
participation murder 
mystery/ comedy Scissor 
Happy . . . and a wash and 
btow-dry. 


□ MATURE SKIERS in 
search of a (ess aggressive 
and competitive time on . 
the snow might find gentler 
landings with Classic Ski, 
which specialises in siding 
holidays for those aged 
between 36 and 70. The 
company says many clients 
are first-time or returning 
skiers. Tel: 01703-212144 


□ PENNYWEIGHT: So 

strong is sterling against ... 
the schilling,. says the V 
Austrian Tourist Office 
(0171-629 6146), that. .. 
British tourists can -now 
buy a Sachertorte wtth ; . 
cream for £1.50 - under a 
tenth of a penny per . 
calorie. 


□ MELBOURNE Rower: 
& Garden Show, southern 
hemisphere's biggest, runs 
from Aprfl 1 to 5. 


□ VALENTINE’S TRAIN: 
Spend February 14 
chugging along England's 
spectacular Settle-Carfisle 
railway line behind the 


□ LAS VEGAS lor seven 
nights for £399 until 
February 12 with Funway: 
0181-466 0222. 


John Westhrooke 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


:j J 


AFRICA 


FLIGHTS 


CONCORDE 


ITALY 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

IM9ABWE, BOTSWANA. NAMIBIA 
ZAMBIA. KENYA TANZANIA & 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Luxurcus remote lodges. Wafctin, 
canowtg, rrtSng and wfitote safaris witfi 
(he very beg Qiides. Supertj wStBife. 
Adventure wrtOi comtmt Cal us to create 
your Meal safari. 

Tal^01604) 628979 Fax: 63S879 
as Patomnon fid N uBm i wji . NNi SET 


EXCLUSIVE 



/)/iequent/iyar 

T I A V E Im/C IUI 


■HftllWiaUaai«8iMUWa MB- 


Ait Aisnainois » mimi 
nMMaHifn eM etas 
BouanwHi cm cm 
jonatsuKrttfcran cm am 

fsmmm <** ns»o 

nsnnavmB cm otbo 
stmom mm sw cm 
a» HBUKB aiffmia cw am 
mara/auur <u am 
nsHSUEVSHUGO cu am 

iflSMwnn/uiww jw ran 
macjunuunuui pm ohi 
namunmar pm owo 

» flnt HIM 

HtmAMiUrf/mBlMria 
■MftNMrlH mjmrUmBl 

merani- miutinim 


01 71 493 0021 


LATIN AHEnCA. FSahtt and ttfonnado 
hoklaya. best value servee and choice. 
Jounwy Latei America 01 B1 747 3108 or 
0161 832 1441 (or your tee magazine S 
brochures. AJ3TA V3522 AT0L 2828 
AITCX Sales® joumaytaflnaniehcacoajlt 



CONCORDE 

TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM 

£ 4495 * 

Stay at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from 
Barbados. Departures throughout the 
winter until 25 April. 

* Price b*Std im t4 nights at Thr Stndpiptr 
with a Concorde fight tm it April and a British 
Amoays HMI 7 iartUer return en 19 April. 


01244 897 999 


THE OLD PALACE, CHESTER CHI IRB 
ATOL 1SW ABTA V17II 


IbflJilc t 

/ Gfe. (north tend- el 


ZSti, Zaxtrpie t tad - 
j flu nmpkl t safartfitHL Priwh rfls, raAy 
IfmJmniB, AjjrftoriaBOSpitawtsS I 




MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 


[TUSCANV UMBRIA 

A i loud Rcfthm tai lufc 
Etdinhc Prtrac ViUu & 
FvmhnuKf Bilh 5 Rnb 

MXneKtttiT Court* 
Superior knairtnlrr 
» pcobIj dcri villi' 
Itowomdlno 

.TUSCANY NOW 

| Lnnt liifcrS Bu tMi m o UH 


MAURITIUS 


SEYCHELLES 


Contact the Specialist for 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 
0161 865 7275 

www.tristar.oo.uk/ tristar/ 


ABTA 77854 
ATOL 3201 


„ ITALIAN 


SPAIN 


Small liuury todies, in unumed ATnca. 
Ocbc cnmj*» ««ti wikSfe. emtod by to 


VILLAS 


«rytaafnfeita«lp*fcx 
Fo reapM alww grda pawnilwedi^^ 
phaweciaajsriM mm j Ia nano* on 
FREEPHONE flS» 376 ll»l fmc wfeafci 
Ti±l44ii{i| I713KI75SS 
RbcIMiO)) 14WK7XMH 
»e«7 VENRCElRAVa. PLC AT0L4M4 


CARIBBEAN 



CARRIER: 
exclusive Africa. 


South Africa. Zimbabwe. 
Botswana. Km»a, Tanzania. 

and ihe Indian Ocean. 
Taikrr-mjdr holiday, luxury ' 
■udarK indinduaJ service. 
Call now (be new brochure. 

|atol carrier m 

*• Aspects of Africa mm 

01625 582006 


Mm, 

EXCLUSIVE LUXURY VILLAS 
All are privately owned 
sleeping up to 16 with 
pools and maid service. 

villa retreats 


M Tel 01625 586586. 

g Fax 01625 586778 t 




Dm our Mly « . .. 

Nofiond ftrrfa. Stay in luxury 1 
in ihe bush Gudad 4*4 T 


THE BEST VILLAS 

are now and have been (or 26 years 
in thg Palmer and Parter fcftje 
book - all have their own pools 
and dafly maid. Some have tennis 
courts. Available Algarve. 
MarbeBa, Cole D'Azur 
and Cai*bean. 

Tel: (01484)812002 



OkonmgoDcHa, 
islMon Coad & S 
i Ants, plus mon 

01488 681611 


BALEARICS 



Sandy Lane 
Barbados 

Announcement 

OF CLOSURE 


Ok of the Caribbean's most famous 
and spccacuhr resorts is lo dose for 
eziensfre refinbiihment from April 1998 
to September 1999. 

As one of foe hotel's kadiog qKcabss 
[cor opera ron the experienced naff at 
Caribbean Connection will be driightwl 
to share tbor expertise and knowledge 
with you and assist you m choosing 
the mosi exclusive and luxurious 
alternatives during the dosnre. Qiocr: 
from other oar Caribbean, Indian Ocean 
or Africa Connccrion programmes. 

Fin your personal copy of our brochures 


call dot* 


TinraoNE 


01244 355355 



Hold holidays of quality 
throughout Italy. Long 
stays, touring and short 
breaks. By air, car and 
rail. Experience the real 
flavour of Italy. 


I 


AHDALUCIA vfflaa & hamendas with 
pods, most staffed Tbs best properties 
are in the Spamsb Chapters' colour 
firocfaire. Telephone : oi 7i S65 363« 



A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 


THAILAND 


SANTTBURI DUSIT, KOH SAMU1 
A beanrithL. natural beach setting . nod 
superb villas at this luxury resort. 
7 nights from XI 195, including breakfast. 


BANYAN TREE, PHUKET, 
pristine beach, first-class spa- and 


superb Garden Villas with plunge .pools. 
7 nights from £1530, meals extra. 


THE REGENT, CHIANG MAI . 
A 5 star resort north ol' Bangkok with 
tradSrional Thai-ityle 2 storey suites. 
7 nights from XI 405, meals extra. 


/Virar per adult mdude jUgjas with Thru Airways 
and will vary depending an date of trard. 



LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
XaZephona < 0X344. 897 8S& 

ATOL 1SS9 


ABTA VI712 
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0171 435 2525 


Travel Supplement 






Raman Breaks] 


RIVIERA excel, choice of hotels A apts. 
Fly drive, daoct flQhts Conoa your 
agent or Tourteme Vwrtey 0171 496 
6877. Futy bonded ABTA V6B62 ATOL 


Umbria, 


wonderful pr ope r ties 


January 24 1998 


& central apartments in 


Rome 
Venice Florence 


I TM OWl 460 0182 Bet OHM j49aH| I 


PROVENCE & ST. TROPEZ ViEas 8 
etiaieau* mth pools, most etanan & 
Wage houses. Provence. ST. Trapez. 
Cote tfAzur. Dordogne. Gascony. The 
Alps & other regions. The best 
properties are In the French Chapters' 
colour brochure. Tel : 0171 56S 3635 


PROVENCE ft COTE D'AZUR Selection 
ol quaffty properties lor 4-14 people. 
From £900 - £4000 p.w. 01189 402620 


TUSCANY ft THE AMALFI COAST. 
VBas, larmhousas & apartments, many 
Hrilh pools, most staffed. Tuscany. 
Umbria Posftano ft Capri, Rome, 
Florence, Venice. The best properties 
are m the Italian Chapter*' colour 
brochure. Telephone : 0171 SOS 3836 


SKIING 



BWMHCXJ5E MOUEM3/5 
Puerto Poflenca, Gala D'or 

courary spectaasu. Usury ffrmhouses. 
elegant villas, auartmerits & distinctive 
hotels. FSqrits. car hire aid Insurance. 


Tel: 01189 473001 Fax: 482450 


PORTUGAL 


ABSOUnCLY tie baa choice ol uCas h 
prime Algarve country ft coasat areas a 
drect rate incL VDLOtXiDmas. Ownert 
Sytxleaaci7iB0is«H 


■ 
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r CARIBBEAN 


Discover die magical 
remirty of die Crcribboaix. 
Lxemry hotel holidays. 
taOosvmade to yum 
requutmcna. Call for 
our 156 page brochnre. 


I tfli.IMT 


■ 

I 


GERMANY 


GBBIANY - Dally low cost IDghts and 
hotel accommodation. All major CC. 
German Travel Centre 0181 429 3900 
ABTA 90685 ATOL 2977 IATA 


SAROtNuuStCaY axceL chdca or retell 
ft apn. F b drtWB, drect IBghts. Corael 
your agora or the Macfftenansan 
Bpecefct Tounsne Vemey 0171 495 
6877. FuAy banded ABTA VS862 ATOL 
3284 


Don’t miss our 
12 page travel supplement 
free with the Weekend FT 
next Saturday. 



m 



0171 431 2131 


HOSW1N TOURS ABTA V1996 ATOL 
2809 ft AJTO True specialists lor 
Germany. Al types al hoadays Tot: Oita 
271 8922 


FARMHOUSE BY THE SEA, Tuscany 
coast Monte Argentina almost an 
Island, marvelous sea views. 3 mins 
walk down to unspoat beach. 90 mins 
north of Rome. Tel; 0181 987 9919 
Fax -0181 747 8343 


AUSTRALIA 


UUMATE AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAMD ft 
FU Corxact he sue spedsisG far Tie most 
protester^ advice and indMdual|r taftxod 
mnetanes. Cal b receive our brochures. 
Travel Pbrtfcfio 012B4 762255. ABTA V5732 


ABSOLUTELY BEST chons staffed vita s. 
•ms. exdupve hotefa ■ mspoied Totxqo. 
Bertie, Grertda. Wert. BVfflsfAebeairf 

Antigua Berbedce. Si Lucre. Mumque ft 
mare. Qrea rate writ pros vach 
guatartre ft bespoto specfeftst senfere. 
OfinaE’SyrTfcsteOITl 801 B831 (ATCL4M? 


INDIA 


CORSICA 


IRELAND 


LEISURE BREAKS. Soff-catsrtnB. hom 
iWng, goH. racing, hefldays l^r sea or air 
to Ireland ATOL 3538. 0151 734 5200. 


Whiht aw » ld>«n w etBaWnh Hire m» 
advcniiwt* ore bore fide, nreja* arc Hronsly 
recommended id nkc their own pcvwioiu 
Mnt gg qm e mco any a^reenenL 


^TDIK 

^Or-modc 0 

^INDV? 


566 277 ^. 


•rtjBB MCA® 


The Corsican SprectaHst 

Cored Places 



1 — — Jjr ** nl — ■■■— *■ f— — ** — M |rla 

coaop ei . mediaeval utDape homos. 
Condullv oelcaed hotels. Very 


Mmdyteaml Mrvtm. 

01434460046 
wmw rrwli in t ij uk 
07000 i 


With quality editorial from 
our regular contributors, 
the supplement will cover an 
extensive range of holiday ideas 
including: Hotel Breaks, Skiing, 
Cruising, India and Safari holidays. 
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TRAVEL 


The real 


Hawaii 


is just 
up the 
road 


Antony Thomcroft avoids the obvious 
to find an island rediscovering 
its old traditions and customs 


"Never take a pig over the Pali - 
unless it is wrapped in tea leaves 



his sensible advice, the 
most powerful of Hawai- 
ian superstitions, is 
ignored at their peril by 
the Inhabitants of Oahu, 
the island which mntaing Hono- 
lulu Waikiki beach, and most of 
the inhabitants of the 50th United 
State. . . 

The Pali Is one of the few high- 
ways that straddle Oahu, linlrfng 
Honolulu and the dry south, where 
virtually everyone lives, to the wet 
and wild north. In the past it was a 
tortuous journey over the moun- 
tains and not taken lightly, cer- 
tainly not. with, a pig, unless it was 
bedded in tea leaves and ready to 
eat. 

The attraction of Oahu is that at 
one level it fulfils all your bland 
expectations of Hawaii, being little 
more than a backdrop far Waikiki 
beach, while at another, it opens 
up the mysteries of a past which 
gets stranger by the year. 

Unless you are a confirmed sun- 
dried tomato, Waikiki, the holiday 
extension of the Hawaiian capital 
of Honolulu, is a one-day experi- 
ence. Here crammed bodies lie 
comatose in a friendly sun, cooled 
by a sea breeze, while creamed 
hunks whoop through the surf that 
roars in on ehalleng iw g , but con- 
trollable, breakers. Behind are 
the luxury hotels* the designer 
shops; all the comforting ease of 
the US. 

But even Waikiki an edge. 
Crowded yes, but not obsessively 
so, since visitor numbers to Hawaii 
are down. American visitors, per- 
haps, but the majority of tourists 
are Japanese, many on honey- 
moon. Tacky, no; the beach and 
hinterland are almost obsessively 
clean and safe, and given over 
entirely to shopping rather than to 
more louche seaside pleasures like 
drinking, eating and frivolous 
entertainment It is Bond Street-on- 
Sea, with the designer shops 
recording their highest grosses per 
square yard in the world. 

There is something quaint about 
seeing a posse of. Japanese brides 
in white tulle posing for their wed- 
ding photos in the foyer of a face- 
less hotel, but it quickly becomes 
time to dig deeper. The Waikiki 
face of Oahu is not worth a journey 
half way around the world. Fortu- 
nately. anyone prepared to escape 
the suburban sprawl is in for the 
shock of the old. 

Drive around the east coast and 
the atmosphere quickly c h a ng es - 
from friendly waves to the 20 ft 
breakers of Sunset Beach, which 
make Hawaii the most desirable 
spot in the world for professional 
surfers. Suddenly, annual rainfall 
jumps from 20 to 200 inches in a 
year. The vegetation becomes lush 
with banana ' plantations, and 
retirement bungalows make way. 
for shadks that seem to grow out of 
the earth. The beaches are empty 
and an older Hawaii holds sway. 

This is when Hawaiian history 
starts" to take over. It is conve- 
ntesrfly abort. Until around 1.500 
years ' dgn the islands were unin- 
habited.'" Then the Polynesians 
arrived mid 'established one of the 
most ritualistic of taboo systems; 
-women, for- example, were only 
permitted to eat two of the SO 
varieties of banana g ro w n on the - 
islan d 

As compensation, men were 
obliged to do all the cooking, using 
different utensils for men and 


women. Break a taboo and you 
were slaughtered. 

Then in 1781 Captain James 
Cook stumbled upon Hawaii and 
within two decades, armed with 
two borrowed cannon, a tribal 
chieftain from the big island of 
Hawaii bad conquered the fhain. 
The Hawaiian monarchy lasted a 
century before being ousted by the 
Americans, but Honolulu remains 
the only US city to retain a royal 
palace, now a threadbare muse um. 

After years in which Hawaiians 
stressed their American-ness there 
is now an obsession with their 
past Most of it is tourist pastiche - 
the lets, the orchid garlands that 
greet visitors off the aircraft; the 
inescapable hula dancing; the 
"feasts" of barbecued pig an the 
beach; all the phoney ethnicity of 
"traditional Hawaiian evenings". 

But although much is false - the 
ubiquitous ukulele was imported 
by Portuguese plantation workers; 
grass skirts are a modern inven- 
tion - there is an unexpected for- 
eignness about Hawaii; few white 
faces, very few pure Hawaiians, 
but a great mix from the Pacific 
rim. Honolulu's Chinatown has a 
seaport loucheness; after dark 
there is even an air of menacp 

Coming across the “court”, a pro- 
cession of Hawaiians dressed as 
their 18th century ancestors, walk- 
ing across the beach, is strangely 
moving. Traditional Hawaiian 
music flourishes; the language is 


The most moving 
experience on 
Oahu is a visit to 
Pearl Harbor and 
the memorial 
built over the 
wreck of the 
USS Arizona 


being rediscovered; the sites of 
ancient sacrifice are being exca- 
vated. Poi, the basic food of 
Hawaii, made from the taro plant 
and tasting like tapioca chewing 
gum, is increasingly available. The 
Polynesian Cultural Centre in the 
north of the island is as serious as 
it is superficial; the local artefacts 
in the Bishops Museum greatly 
excite anthropologists. 

The canker in paradise, which 
led to the extermination by disease 
of most Hawaiians in the 19th cen- 
tury. carried on to recent times. 
The most moving experience on 
Oahu Is a visit to Pearl Harbor, to 
take the free tour out to the memo- 
rial built over the wreck of the USS 
Arizona, sent to the bottom within 
minutes by Japanese bombers in 
December 1M1. with the loss of 
almost 1*200 sailors, average age 19. 

The ship is visible just beneath 
the surface of the water. Oil still 
leaks from it. polluting the calm 
waters. There is a sad silence from 
the tourists as they spend their 15 
minutes on the simple floating 
deck, a shrine to the dead. It is 
naturally a popular excursion and, 
unless you arrive soon after 7.30 
am, you might have to wait up to 
an hour in the visitor, centre. 

Pearl Harbor is a sobering anti- 
dote to the beach. A more bracing 
one is a trip to the interior. Within 
Hifrmtftg from the suburbs of Hono- 
lulu you can join a narrow trail 
into the jungle, walking high into 



the mountains, among the 
imported plants and birds which 
have taken hungrily to this lush 
environment, finally emerging on 
to a crest, with the whole of the 
north of Oahu spread below. 

The plants were introduced by 
the Polynesians - such as the koa 
tree, used for the surfboards of the 
chiefs; the olona, the strongest nat- 
ural fibre in the world, which built 
the huts; and the kukui nut, which 
produced the oil used for lighting 
and tattooing. 

ft is a weird experience to be 
back to a stone-age environment, 
less than 10 miles from one of the 
most popular beaches in the world. 
It is even weirder if you run into a 
party of hunters, crashing through 


the dense undergrowth, chasing 
with knives another import, the 
Russian Razorback pig. 

Oahu in the past was probably 
never a happy place - ruled first 
by ritual, then by missionaries and 
plantation owners. Now, dancing 
to the demands of tourists, it is 
probably enjoying its golden age. 
But to make the most of a very 
varied island, tourists must leave 
the beaches for the jungles, the 
south for the north, and learn to 
avoid the kitsch Hawaiian culture 
for the more authentic recreations. 
Such journeying is made easy by 
an excellent and cheap bus service. 

It also helps to have a luxury 
hotel as a base. The Mandarin 
group has just invested S75m in 


renovating the Kahala Mandarin 
Oriental, located on the other side 
of Diamond Head, well away from 
Waikiki. It has a casual elegance 
but keeps its links with nature by 
having dolphins in a pool and a 
Dock of roosting birds. It provides 
an antidote to the crush of Wai- 
kiki. the foreignness of Chinatown, 
the formality of Honolulu, and the 
wildness of the Interior. 

■ North America Travel (0171-938 
3737) offers seven nights on Oahu, 
including return flights with British 
Airways to Los Angeles and a night 
at the Ritz-Carlton m Pasadena. 
Then on to Honolulu, for a transfer 
to the Kahala Mandarin Oriental 
Cost, on a room-only basis and two 
adults sharing, is £1.427. 


Jazz in the 
St Lucia 
sunshine 


James Henderson is already 
looking forward to the festival 


I t was a scene of utter 
contentment A man 
lying in the son. 
verging on the edge of 
slumber, the strains of 
hypnotic jazz music rolling 
out from a stage and filling 
the warm tropical air. A 
blossom from a white cedar 
tree spiralled gently down, 
hit him on the chin and lay 
still on his chest. He opened 
his eyes, realised, and closed 
them again. 

ft was the final afternoon 
of last year’s Jazz Festival 
and St Lucian Luther 
Francois was r unnin g 
through his specially 
prepared medley of 

Caribbean jazz. 

Mid-afternoon, the whole 
thing had an air of a village 
fete, of happy abandon In 
the sun, with families on the 
fringes on picnic nigs, 
children chasing around 
playing tag, a few lads In 
the beer tent - and of course 
a certain vague attention on 
the stage activity. 

St Lucia’s Jazz Festival 
has now become a fixture on 
the Caribbean calendar. 

Like a number of festivals 
around the area, it was bom 
with sanguine rationale: to 
increase tourism, the 
island’s most important 
foreign exchange earner. 
Staged in May, it is 
supposed to maintain visitor 
arrivals beyond the winter 
season, which traditionally 
ends in April. 

The festival does not 
break even, but it is 
reckoned to have been a 
success - in 1997 it 
increased visitors by around 
15,000. By the by, the profile 
of St Lucia should be raised 
on the international stage. 
Just look what happened to 
Montreux. 

So much for vulgar 
theory. For the visitor, the 
festival adds an extra focus 
to a Caribbean holiday. The 
weather is not that different 
in May and. with the 
exception of a few concerts, 
it is not too crowded so you 
can simply pick and choose 
from the range of artists. 
There are certainly some big 
names from the world of 
jazz, but the festival 
is by no means aimed 
at the purist. Really it is 
given as broad an appeal as 
possible. 

My first evening was one 
for tiie hard-core devotee, 
though: Christian McBride, 
master bassist, followed by 
Pharoab Sanders, who ran 
his saxophone through 
mesmerising scales. The 
audience, the international 
visitors and the St Lucian 
great and good (who 
understandably have 
developed an interest in 
jazz, what with so many 
greats turning up on the 
island each year) gasped in 
reverence and awe. 

The policemen, who were 
there to keep order, could 
barely stop themselves from 
dancing. 

The tropical island setting 
Is half the advantage, of 
coarse, and the St Lucians 
use it well. Most of the 
concerts are staged in the 
evening, leaving yon free 
daring the day to pursue 
other essential Caribbean 
activities such as the 
watersports and lying in the 
sun. 

There is, however, a sort 
of fringe festival, with local 
and regional bands playing 
jazz in the square at 
lunchtime in the capital 
Castries, giving so m et hin g 
to the St Lncians 
themselves. 

The Caribbean night is 


ideal for an open air 
concert: it uses the best of 
the evening cool and the 
huge backdrop of the black 
night sky. 

Next night, I headed off to 
see Ronny Jordan, on a 
small stage set under the 
aerial roots of banyan trees. 
There was a robust, raw au- 
to the performance; 
hard-nodding heads and a 
jangle of metallic tweaks 
that kicked and merged into 
a smooth, calm rhythm. 

A St Lucian friend arrived 
and sat next to me. Most St 
Lucians are slightly boggled 
by the fact that the 
organisation seems 
to work so well - 
arriving on Caribbean 
time, she bad missed half 
the show. 

We went on to see Chaka 
Khan: “the diva of soul" as 
introduced by a screaming 
master of ceremonies. She 
was certainly a woman of 
enormous voice. 

There is a strong regional 
quality to the festival too. 

Of course. West Indians are 
great music lovers and they 
flood in from islands 
oearby. Luther Francois' set 
on the final afternoon 
included the NY Latin 


The rhythm 
slid in and 
out of salsa, 
soca and 
zouk with 
occasional 
strains of 
Bob Marley 


Allstars (Puerto Ricans from 
New York) and Caribbean 
steel drum virtuosos from 
Trinidad. 

The rhythm slid in and 
out of salsa, soca and zonk 
and there were even 
occasional strains of Bob 
Marley. 

As darkness gathered, the 
throng of people pushed 
down to the front for the 
final act Carlos Santana of 
all people. I used to listen to 
him 20 years ago when I 
was a teenager. 

He was as impressive as I 
remembered, with his 
liquid, bewitching guitar 
solos, and as energetic, 
wandering around the stage 
with a fistful of maracas, 
encouraging his brass 
section to fill the night sky 
and egging his drummers to 
new levels of exertion. 

The English village fete 
had transformed into a 
Caribbean f&te (in West 
Indian parlance the word 
simply means party - it is 
the fYench creole side of St 
Lucia). Everyone was np and 
dancing: cedar-blossom man 
was there and the families 
had pressed in from the 
fringes, gathering the guys 
from the beer tent. 

The crowd was carried on 
the Latin rhythm, heads 
rising and falling like 
cresting waves of a swelL In 
front of me, three St Lucian 
girls were moving 
outrageously, their bottoms 
going up and down like 
trumpet keys. 

■ This year’s festival runs 
from May 6 to 10. Acts will 
include Grover Washington 
Jr. Jazz Crusaders and 
Lorraine Carson. Further 
details from the St Lucia 
Tourist Board in London. 

Tel: 0171-431 3675. The jazz 
festival has a web site at: 
stluciajazz.com. 


S o much has hap- 
pened in the recent 
history of Mustlque 
that one might be 
forgiven - for thinking the 
story is 300 years old, and 
not a mere 30. It all goes 
back to a vision made flesh 
by the one-time owner of the 
island, Colin Tennant, now 
Lord Glenconner, .. who 
decided to flllhia largely 
uninhabited, waterless, 
island in the Grenadines 
with villas, and have Ms sort 
of people inhabit them. 

The first in was Lady Han-' 
our SwefOtor, nee" Guinness, 
sometime . Chanson, who 
built' first pup then an o ther 
villa at the dHflfo at the north 
end. of the island. She . 
employed a: friend of hers, 
Oliver Messel, to make the 
design for. Phibblestown. 
Messel bad retired 'from, the 
theafre after-mz accident and 
gone to liva jn a house of his 
own design m Barbados." 

was a brilliant set 


Mustique - a memorial to Messel 


designer, but no architect. 
Fortunately, Tennant had 
brought in the Swede Arne 
Hasselquist to lay out the 
roads and airport, and he 
was able to interpret Mes- 
sers working drawings. A 
partnership grew between 
the two men which survived 
about 15 houses nntfl-Mes- 
s el’s death in 1978. ■- 
Hasselquist still lives part 
of the year on the i sland, 
and now that Glenconner 
has gone to lie low in his 
restaurant cm Saint Lucia, 
he is the Mnstiquain with 
the longest view. He 
described wo rking with Mes- 
sel: If Hasselquist wasted 
s omething changed, Messel 
would burst into tears. He 
told Messel that the spindly 


Giles MacDonogh finds a string of tasteful villas - and he hopes they stay that 

architect, columns which were his brilliant idea of giving a The process of colonisa- promptly demolished It. wa 


way 


columns which were his 
trademark would not sur- 
vive the climate, but Messel 
wouldn't listen. Then some 
promptly got blown away in 
a hurricane which hit one of 
his houses on Barbados. Has- 
selquist was triumphant. 

Messel had a brfihant eye 
for detaiL At OonsiBa, lady 
Honour's second bouse - 
possibly the loveliest - Mes- 
sel did everything, including 
the mirrors and lamp brack- 
ets. He altered designs in 
construction and was ruth- 
less. with the owners of his 
houses: “No darling, not like 
that,” he; would say, and 
then rearrange the furniture. 

The Channons were 
already established on Mus- 
tique when Tennant had the 


brilliant idea of giving a 
piece of the south end of the 
Island to Princess Margaret 
as a wedding present cm her 
marriage to Anthony Arm- 
strong-Jones. It so happened 
that Messel was Armstrong- 

Jones’s uncle, so Les Jolies 
Eaux was designed by him, 
too. As the piece was rather 
big, Princess Margaret 
brought in her cousin, the 
photographer Lord Lichfield, 
to take half of it off her 
hands 

Lichfield employed Has- 
selquist to build Obsidian. 
Hasselquist designed 
another of the island's best 
houses in an informal 
F-n gHch colonial style which 
was above all that recom- 
mended by Tennant. 


The process of colonisa- 
tion by British High Society 
had now begun, but it was 
doomed by the oil crisis of 
the early 1970s. Bloodstock 
had to be brought in and the 
American, Italian, Vene- 
zualan and Russian million* 
aires were not always pre- 
pared to accept Tennant's 
diktat, architectural or oth- 
erwise. 

Nor were they always 
happy with the simple, cotta- 
gey designs of Messel: Queen 
Anne dolls' houses with 
depressed arches framing a 
sea view, thin columns and 
pierced baroque arches, and 
a sage counterpoint of inte- 
rior and exterior spaces. 
Tennant’s Great House was 
sold to a Russian who 


promptly demolished It. 

Now came post-Messel 
Mustique and the architec- 
ture went wild. New money 
wanted something imposing. 
There was a spate of oriental 
designs with a touch of Hol- 
lywood. The oddest was Dis- 
covery - where Shogun 
meets Errol Flynn. Indeed, 
you half expect the latter to 
swing down from the rafters 
during dinner. The master 
bedroom is an exposed col- 
lection of rocks with a pool 
so that you might imagine 
some mandarin of legend, 
fishing for carp from his cot 

Historicism went wild or 
eclectic. Ocean us looks like 
a plush restaurant on the 
Costa Brava complete with 
medieval vaults and white- 


washed walls. Two of 
England's most famous pop- 
singers arrived and immedi- 
ately plumped for some of 
the ripest and most outra- 
geous of Hasselquisf s fanta- 
sies. 

Tennant was already pack- 
ing his bags. His dream had 
been shattered. The Musti- 
que Company took over, 
headed by Brian Alexander, 
a former guards officer and 
the dapper son of the war- 
time field marshal. Alexan- 
der was able to lend the 
place the right tone even 
after the visionary had fled 
Now old Mustique hands say 
that sense has prevailed. 
Neo-colonial and Mock-Mes- 
sel have made a comeback. 
The final number of villas 


has been limited to 110. The 
most extreme figure touted 
was 5,000. 

Messel is still the best of 
Mustique, and the reason 
why it is not just a party- 
island frequented by the 
very rich. Visiting the villas, 
you notice how the Messel 
designs impose an intimacy 
which makes them a home, 
even when they are only 
inhabited for six weeks of 
the year. With Clonsilla. 
Blue Waters, Samabaia and 
Sea Star, Messel established 
a canon, a holiday villa in 
the best possible taste. Let's 
hope, in post-colonial Must- 
ique, their future is secure. 

■ Many of Mustique '5 villas 
may be rented from the Mus- 
tique Company. Tel: 001 809 
458 4621. Fax 001 809 456 
4565. Visitors may also stay 
at Messel's Cotton House 
Hotel' tel 809 456 4777. 

■ Giles MacDonogh flew 
British West Indian Airlines 
to Barbados. 
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Tennis 


Youth 
turns up 
the 

heat in 
Australia 


John Barrett feels privih 
watch history in the m 


ed to 
dng 


E very now and 
then you are priv- 
ileged to glimpse 
the future. 

Bjorn Borg. 3 
slight, round-shouldered fig- 
ure at the age of IT. beating 
Buster Mottram in the junior 
final at Wimbledon' from 2-5 
down in the final set: 16- 
year -old Chris Evert carving 
her way through to the semi- 
finals of the 1971 US Open 
with metronomic precision 
and pushing Billie Jean King 
to the limit: John McEnroe, 
aged 18. winning eight 
matches at Wimbledon in 
1977 as be roars through to 
the semi-finals: Martina 
Navratilova at the age of 17 
serving and volleying like a 
veteran as she leads the 
Czech team to victory in the 
21-and-under BP Cup at Tor- 
quay: Ken Rosewall. in 1953. 
playing precision tennis to 
beat America's Vic Seixas to 
win the French Champion- 
ships at the age of 18: Steffi 
Graf, all arms and legs at the 
age of 14, talcing Jo Durie to 
9-7 in the final set in the 
fourth round at Wimbledon: 
Monica Seles, a frail 35-year- 
old in 1989. scaring the pants 
off the same Graf, by now 
the defending champion, in a 
nail-biting semi-final at the 
French Open: Martina Hin- 
gis. aged 12. winning the 
junior crown in Paris 
against an embarrassed Bel- 
gian girl five years her 
senior. 

They are rare, these 
moments of revelation. And 
precious. To have witnessed 
two within the last week has 
been quite extraordinary. 
The first came unexpectedly 
in Adelaide. I had arrived at 
Memorial Drive last Friday 
to see how Andre Agassi was 
faring in his attempt to re-es- 
tablish himself after falling 
out of the top 100 last year 
for the first time since be 
turned professional in 1986. 

It was hot and humid on 
quarter-finals day at the 
Australian Hard Court 
Championships. Agassi had 


asked for a wild card into 
the draw because be needed 
the match practice. He was 
due to play Brett Steven of 
New Zealand, who had put 
out the French Open cham- 
pion Gustavo Kuerten in the 
second round. 

Around the club there was 
a good deal of chat about the 
progress of a local lad who 
had been given the other 
wild card after winning a 
domestic event the previous 
week. In fact, at 16 years and 
10 months, Lleyton Hewitt 
had already become a minor 
celebrity by e limina ting two 
fellow Aussies - first Scott 
Draper and then Mark Wood- 
forde - who has been some- 
thing of a mentor because 
they both come from 
Adelaide. 

Hewitt's quarter-final 
opponent was a good young 
American called Vince Spa- 
dea. The winner would play 
either Agassi or Steven. 
Agassi's win in three sets on 
a scorching afternoon was 
convincing. The New Zea- 
lander had got off to a 
golden start and won the 
opening set 6-1. Agassi, 
looking much leaner and fit- 
ter than he bad done last 
year, found his range after 
recovering from 0-40 in the 
first game of the second set 
and allowed Steven only two 
more games. 

"I'm getting better with 
every match,” said the 27- 
year-old American- No one 
would have disagreed. In a 
night match interrupted by 
showers. Hewitt had beaten 
Spadea 6-1 in the final set to 
set up a meeting against his 
hero. "It’s true. I do have 
posters of him at home. I 
can’t believe I shall be on 
the same court as him. It's 
like a dream come true.” he 
said. 

For Agassi, their match 
was more of a nightmare. 
Not that the former world 
No 1 played badly in losing 
7-6, 7-6. It was simply that 
Hewitt was inspired. Like 
Agassi, he takes the ball 
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Triumphant newcomere: Lleyton Hewitt (left}, who beet his hero Andre Agassi, and Venus WHBams, who predicted her victory over MarSna Hingis 


early, single-handed on the 
forehand, double-handed on 
the backhand, and lilts it 
either flat and fast or with 
dipping topspin. 

Like his hero, he is quick 
about the court. Standing 
only 5ft lOin. he has to be. 
What was so impressive was 
the way Hewitt dealt with 
the important points. Five 
times Agassi had break 
opportunities. Three times 
Hewitt hit winning second 
serves, two of them aces. On 
the other two, he won the 
rallies. There was a fearless 
intensity about Hewitt’s play 
that was remarkable. The 
telling lob he hit to turn the 
second tie-break his way was 
the work of an instinctive 
match player. 

Afterwards, Agassi admit- 
ted he had underestimated 
his opponent “I kept think- 
ing he would go away." he 
said. "I should have given 
him more heat on those key 
points." But that would have 
not been easy, as Jason 
Stoltenberg discovered in 
the final. Despite leading 4-2 


in the third set tie-break, he 
was outplayed as Hewitt 
took the next five points, 
among them another telling 
lob. [or the title. 

“I wasn't nervous at all," 
said Hewitt. “I suppose I had 
nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain.” What young 
Hewitt has gained is a new- 
record. Never before has a 
player as young as this won 
the first tournament he has 
entered on the ATP Tour 

The only other senior 
event he has played is last 
year's Australian Open, 
where he was a qualifier and 
lost in the first round. Only 
two younger men have ever 
w'on tournaments on the 
Tour. Michael Chang was 
16.7 when he won in San 
Francisco in 1988. and Aaron 
Krick stein was 16.2 when he 
took the Tel Aviv title in 
1983. 

It is a measure of Hewitt’s 
ability that he should bare 
been able to bounce back 
from such a physically and 
psychologically draining 
week to beat world No 4 


Jonas Bjorkman in the first 
round of this week's tourna- 
ment in Sydney. He even 
served for the match in the 
second round against feflow 
Australian Michael Tebbutt 
It was probably no bad 
thing that Hewitt lost. He 
will need all the time avail- 

Agassi had 
asked for a 
wild card 
because he 
needed the 
practice 

able to prepare properly for 
tlxe Australian Open, which 
begins in Melbourne next 
Monday. 

The second moment of rev- 
elation followed fast on the 
heels of the first. Venus Wil- 
liams. the black teenage 
American who had reached 
the final of the US Open 
unseeded last September, 


had arrived in Sydney last 
week in good time to accli- 
matise. 

At a press conference held 
on the eve of the tourna- 
ment, W illiams , ranked 21, 
spoke of her conviction that 
she would soon overtake fel- 
low teenager Martina Hingis 
as the world No 1. Eyebrows 
were raised. Confidence is an 
admirable quality', over-con- 
fidence less attractive. 

Poignantly, the Sydney 
draw bad thrown these two 
together in the second 
round, provided that Wil- 
liams could beat Ruxandra 
Dragomir of Romania in the 
first As one of the top four 
seeds, defending champion 
Hingis had a bye. When Dra- 
gomir retired with a thigh 
injury after losing the first 
set 64, Williams bemoaned 
the fact that she was lasing 
the opportunity for match 
practice. 

Practice was a commodity 
that Hingis lacked. She had 
arrived late from Europe, 
presumably confident that 
she would slip back into the 


form that had won her three 
of the four Grand Slam 
crowns in 1997. So dominant 
was she last year that she 
lost only five times, despite a 
five-week gap following a 
riding accident that had 
required arthroscopic sur- 
gery on an injured knee. 

As Hingis should have 
remembered, s umm er after- 
noons in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne can be brutally hot. 
With so little time to accli- 
matise. Hingis was unlucky 
that the day of her match 
against Williams was one of 
those humid scorchers 
where every deep breath 
seems to bum the lungs. 

The fact that W illiams had 
not taken more than six 
games off the world No 1 in 
three previous meetings - 
the last the US Open final - 
did not dismay the Ameri- 
can. *1 made a lot of mis- 
takes in that match," she 
said. “I was basically out of 
control and she took advan- 
tage of me playing so badly.” 

It was trua Williams had 
sprayed far too many errors 


from the back of the court 
that day, going for too much, 
too soon. Clearly/ she had 
learned her lesson. In a mag- . 
niheent battle, in which both 
women -suffered dehydration 
and the onset of cramp, Wil- 
liams beat Hingis 3-6. 6-4, 7-5. 

Her power from the base- 
line was simply too much for. 
an opponent who looked 
trifle slower than usual. Wil- 
liams served much better 
than she had done in New 
York and volleyed well, too. 
This was a magnificent 
example of positive thinking 
overcoming the skill and 
guile of the greatest match, 
player for ha- age the game ; 
has seen. 

As the season unfolds, the 
rivalry that is developing 
between Hingis and the Wil- 
liams family - Venus’s 
younger sister Serena beat 
both Mirjana Lucic and 
Lindsay Davenport this . 
week - is likely to produce 
the best tennis since the 
days of Evert and Navrati- 
lova. It will be a privilege to 
witness it " 
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FT BY INVITATION 

Archaeological Tour of the Peloponnese 

with Gerald Cadogan, Weekend FT Correspondent and Archaeologist 
Tuesday, April 21 to Thursday, April 30 1998 


Football 



The Financial Times invites you on a ten day tour of the most important dasstcal sites in the Patoponneee, Athens 
and DefeW in the ownpany of Wteeterrd FT Correspondent and Archaeologist; Gerald Cadogan. 

The Pekjponnese te particularly rich In history and myth, and Is a beautifully scenic region of Greece. All the dif- 
ferent phases of its long history have left their mark from the strongholds of the Mycenseans and the Greek sfte 
ot Oiyrnpia to the castles of the crusaders and Byzantine Mystras.The programme culminates with a visit to the 
magnificent Acropofis in Athens. 

To receive a detailed itinerary, please complete the coupon below or contact Michael Pearson on 
Tel: +44 (0)171 073 3286. Fax: +44 {0)171 873 3084 e-mail rrtkapearecr@ft.com 

BRIEF ITINERARY 

21 April Ry London to Athens 1230-1810 hours. Wetoome Dinner. Overnight Athens. 

22 April Morning visit to the National Museum. Athens. Afternoon in Mycenae. Overnight Nafpfion. 

23 April Visfts to Epfcfauros and Tlryns. Overnight Nafpfion. 

24 April Vtsrt Mystras and Sparta. Ovomi^rt Sparta. 

25 April Visit Monemvassia. Overnight Sparta. 

26 Apni Transfer to Pyles via Katemata. Overnight Pytos. 

27 April Visit Pylos Museum and AnoEngfiano. Overnight Otympia. 

28 Apri Morning in Otympia. Overnight Delphi. 

29 April Fun day in Delphi. Farewefi dinner. OvemigW Delphi. 

30 April Private reception at the British School to Athens. Afternoon vi&S to the Acropofts. Fly Athens to London 

1935-2130 hours. 

Price per person: £1,395.00 

Price Includes: Scheduled flights, private coach, 9 nigWs hotel acc o mmod a tion, half board daily, entrance tees, 
FT archaeotogrcal host local guide. UK travel di rec to r. 

This trip » arranged on behalf of the Ftoancte! Times by Spencer Scot! Travel Services Lid. ATOL 3471 . 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No Ft so leniBd. 

- -S*c— - - 

Arctweotogfcel Tour of the Petoponnee* wfth Gerald Cadogan. 

■fix Peareon. RnarwnJ Tunes. One Seurtmaik Brides, London. SEr 9HL Faic +44 (0)171 873 3084 
Please send me U detafc and a booking torm to Kw Mowing address: 

Adaess 


Tel 


Fa* 


AddreaBas Buppied by iwdsrt in response to *m »n tw ihh by Itta FnancU Times. It yw do not to reevhe any 

madnga from the FT or ccopartea approved by The FT please Ode tha box Q 


Think, talk and wear Posh 

Antony Thomcroft on a team chairman trying to win over the whole town’s loyalty 

T uesday was blues Peterborough In his own ’ 
day for the Posh: image. Boizot remembers 
Peterborough going to matches in 1947, 

United, knocked out when the police band enter- 


T uesday was blues 
day for the Posh: 
Peterborough 
United, knocked out 
of the FA Cup by Walsall, 
and losing out on one of 
those unexpected windfalls 
that make life in the lower 
divisions almost worth liv- 
ing - a fourth round away 
game at Manchester United. 

There was a small consola- 
tion for Peter Boizot, chair- 
man and paymaster of the 
Posh, who is using some of 
the fortune he made from 
bringing his Pizza Express 
chain to market to prop up 
his home-town team. The 
attendance of nearly 13.000 
was almost three times the 
average crowd of a year ago. 
But the Posh have missed 
out on the big. six-figure, 
and counting, money. 

“I have told manager 
Barry Fry that 1 can afford 
to lose Elm a year for a few 
years to come, but I don’t 
really want to," says Boizot. 
His hope is that he can 
somehow balance the books 
and hand over the Posh 
to the good folk of Peter- 
borough. 

Despite his undoubted 
business acumen. Boizot 
nurtures a Boy's Own Paper 
approach to football He was 
bom, bred and schooled in 
Peterborough, and was an 
obvious choice when the 
youth team needed some 
cash 

He was so impressed by 
the clean-cut, nicely spoken 
lads that last January he 
bought the whale outfit, 
investing almost £?m in pay. 
ing off Peterborough's debts 
and acquiring 97 per cent of 
the shares. 

Now he is trying to reform 


Peterborough in his own 
image. Boizot remembers 
going to matches in 1947, 
when the police band enter- 
tained the crowd before the 
match and supporters 
swathed themselves in dub 
colours, waved their rattles 
and enjoying nothing more 
after the game than a 
good-natured josh with fans 
of the opposing tpam. 

Rather remarkably he 
wants to instil this spirit at 
Peterborough. He is just 
back from Green Bay on 
Lake Michigan to see how an 
American football team like 
the Packers can completely 
win over the loyalty of a 
small community, and he 
won’t be happy until the 
people of Peterborough 
think, talk, and wear the 
Posh. He is planning a new 
strip, a new club mascot and 
much smarter merchandise. 

Under tough manager 
Barry Fry, the players are 
encouraged to train hard, 
play fair and become role 
models for the town. More to 
the point. Fry has been told 
he need not sell off his best 
young players, the inevita- 
ble. if self-defeating, finan- 
cial fallback of most Division 
Three clubs. 

Of course Boizot could be 
on a dispiriting learning 
curve. He is already adept at 
bla ming the ref for some of 
Peterborough’s latest 
reverses, and a recent 
attempt to draw fellow foot- 
ball club chairmen into his 
life-enhancing vision proved 
a cruel disappointment. 

Before giving his heart, 
and wallet, to Peterborough, 
Boizot was best known as a 
preserver of Venice from the 
flood fhe has raised over 





ICTORXAX 





Mx&ig football with museums: Peter Boizot (right) with Sir PhOp 
Dawson, pre si dent of the Royal Academy 


£500,000 for the city by 
placing a surcharge on his 
Veneziana pizza); as a patron 
of jazz; and as a friend 
of the arts, notably the 
Royal Academy. 

The RA was having prob- 
lems finding a sponsor for Its 
latest exhibition, a collection 
of art treasures from 
England's regional muse- 
ums. Boizot thought it was 
an excellent idea to link 
local museums with local 
football dubs, and wrote to 
the 91 chairmen in the Foot- 
ball League sug ge s t ing they 


should collectively sponsor 
the show. 

He failed to get a result, 
and has done the decent 
thing, finding over £100.000 
of his own money to nail the 
name of Peterborough 
United as sponsor to “Art 
Treasures of England”. 
When it opens next week 
manager Fry and the players 
will be mingling with the art 
crowd, plus those supporters, 
lured along by a cut-price 
offer in the Posh- pro- 
gramme. Rather graciously, 
the other football team 




bosses have been invited to ' 

the party. ' 

Owning a lower league- 
football club is inevitably a % v, 
labour of love. But Boizot 
has already gained some rat- 
infection at Peterborough- 
By investing around £400J)00 
a year in the youth team and 
maintaining a consistent 
line-up on the field, the Posh j : 
are second in the .division 
and on line for promotion. ' ■ ■=:.< 
Crowds have - Tisen - from /'■ •• 
5,000 to 7,000 and -more: 1’ 

There is also the property :;j \-- 
elemenL Apart from Peter- 
borough United, Boizot has 
invested over £10m- in the 
town, buying up anef-refur- - 
bishing a r.inpma r an. office . 
block and an hotel A' sac- -• /- 
cessful football team can, add . y. 
some commercial zip' to : a 
community. He. is also pUm- 
ning ground im provements 
which wfll provide a better 
shop and restaurant, includ- ' 
ing a pizza outlet, and -a 7 new .- - *> 
stand that wiU nffer yat 
more retail- opportunities. - 
The new stand- will replace . . 

another new stand, which. 

opened two years.. -ago- jand 

has proved a disappoint- ■ ' 

meat. One of its attractions : 
was its hospitality boxes, V-. v 

which were snapped up by . 

local companies. But .few 

firms renewed -for -tins sea- 
son. The in the boxes *■'. 

steamed lip, leaving- the i 

guests with a view of their ^ ■ ■ . 
dr inks - but not of the action ^ 
on the pitch. , T V r 

Unfortunately, Boizot can- 
not spend too many Satur- ■ :> . 
day afternoons shooting on V"-i 

theP06h..Attiie age or68.be >.'v: 

still turns out as a player “ " .‘S- . 

. as. a hockey, player fer-lg : . 

true love/Hampsfeai ana 
Westminster Hockey GuS. \ ' 

•• •••• 




"... ' • 


' • ; 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

M AtM^TERDAM 

EXMBrtiONS . 

RQksmusmim 

Tet 31-206722727 ; 

- Medieval Illustrated histories: the 
Hausbuch and. its Master. Drawings, 
prints and, a panel painting tv the the 
MaStef^the Amsterdam . Cabinet, 
ihcftxflnglhe 64^sheets of the 
HaiBtJut^KwWch.has^ been taken apar 
for reatora^rends tomorrow 

Stedefgk Museum - 

Te£3tr2(PS732917 
wwwjsWd&ffknf - ■ 

Malevich: Works on Paper from the 

C^lectkvi Exhibited for the 
First TOpe. Arbund: 80 works, spanning 
aimostihe whole of the Russian 
auant^garde artisf s career; to Jan 25 

^BALTIMORE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Baltimore Musetan of Art 
Tel: i-*t0-398 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victorfc 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
ftve-cfiy Noth American tour of ' 
selected objects from the V&A’s 
collection. Consists of 250 Works of ar 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
notebooks . to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood; .ends tomorrow 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 
Philharmonic . 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Nikolaus Harnoncourt in 
works by Beethoven; Jan 17, IS 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaefc' 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 
wwwJouisjana.dk ■ 

9 Francis Bacon:.thEs first major 
retrospective of Bacon to be mounted 
in Scandinavia wiH indude loans from 
around the world; from Jan 23 to 
Apr 26 

• The Louisiana Exhibition 1997: New 
Art from Denmark and Scania. First of 
a planned series of shows which will 
present contemporary work from the 
region, this show includes new works 
by around 50 artists; to Feb 8 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland . ■ 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Turner Watercolours: bequeathed in 
1900 by the Victoiwi collector Henry . . 
Vaughan, these 38 paintings have been 
exhibited annually for more than 90 
years. The terms of Vaughan’s will 
stipulated that they must not be on 
permanent display, as he feared the 
damaging effects of too much light; to 
Jan 31 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 . 
Correspondences: transferring from the 
Martirt-Gropius-Sau, Berlin, a selection 
of works by six young Scottish and six 
young German artists. Organised as an 
exchange, the display includes 
painting, sculpture, video and light 
projections; to Feb 1 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 

Burreti Collection 

Tel: 44-141-649 7151 

Sir John Lavery (1856-1941): The Irish 

Glasgow Boy. Highlights indude “The 

Tennis Party" (1885), “State Visit of 

Quean Victoria to tire Glasgow 

International Exhibition" (1888), and 

major portraits in which the Influence 

of Whbtier is dearly visible; to Jan 25 

■ HONG KONG 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hong Kong Museum of Art 

www.usd.gov Jik/CE/Museum 

National Treasures: msgor exhibition 
assembling some 160 works of art on 
loan from. China’s 30 museums. 

Includes fxpnzes, jades, ceramics, 
paintings and tapestries, some of 
which have never travelled before. The 
exhibition brings together objects from 
ail over China, and "ranges from the 
Neolithte -period to the early 20th 
<»ntary;toMar 1 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Him 
Tat 44 r 1_71 J 638j8891 
London Symphony Orchestra: Shell 
LSO 21st Anniversay Concert 
Conducted-by Bgar Howarth in works 
by Mendelssohn, Jacobs, Cashlan and 
. Britten; JarijSI " 

Queen Elizabeth Hall 
Teh 4&T71-928 8 B 00 J , - 

London STrilpnietta: EJIIott Carter at 90. 
Oflvpr Knussen. conducts a programme 
of works by . Carter, Including the UK 
Premiere of tfe Clsirineit COTceito. With 
soloist Mich^ Cotljns; Jan. 19 . :> 

dance. 1 • 

Royri FestjyatfaO;. /•', 

Tot 44-1 71-928 8800 ' . 

Ihe Royal Balfee 1 Cinderella; Jan 17.. 


Portrait of the artist's wife wearing a kimono, 1901, by Henri Matisse, at the Musei CapttoOni bi Rome, until Tuesday 


EXH^moi^ v 

Tel: 44-171-838 8891 . 

•^Shaker' Tte Art of 
nJSt major ‘^ibjtibn of fumiturB aid 
.^onativearis from dne of the most . 
“ T ftuenfial Sia^conuri^^ Mount 

1 ^ } ahon. Thestraw^ traces the origins 
^the^t^w-m<»«mentfr hs 
orininfe-c. i °ijh century. England. , 

lL ~Tt-iril9fff:'* 


philosophy and a way of life: from Jan 
22 to Apr 26 

• The Art of the Harley: 30 
customised motorcycles provide the 
centrepiece of this display devoted to 
the 95 year history of the 
Hartey-Davidson company; from Jan 
22 to Apr 26 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
9 Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting’s political and 
religious background: to Feb 1 

• Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 15th 
century Netherlandish master alongside 
other works; to Mar 1 5 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tat 44-171-306 0055 
9 Bruce Weber first major museum 
retrospective devoted to Weber’s 
portraits, this show includes some 200 
prints, of subjects ranging from young 
Hollywood stars to the Duchess of 
Devonshire; to Feb 15 

• Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
Wollstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the joint bicentenary of 
the two women writers, the birth of the 
latter having caused her mother's . 

‘ death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts the display examines 
their lives, times and writings: to 
Feb 15 • 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen In Edihburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
Includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Art Treasures of England*. The Regional 
. Collections. Display of some 500 
paintings, drawings and sculptures 
which will tell the history of the public 
collections outside London, from the 
foundation of the first university 
museums in the 17th century to the 
present. Including works by Canaletto, 
Hogarth, Turner and Francis Bacon, 
the exhibition wifTateo seek to surprise 
with the works of less well-known 
artists; from Jan 22 to Apr 13 

Tate GaHery 
. Tel: 44-1 71-887 8000 
9 The Turner Prize 1997: display of 
works by each of the nominees on this 
year's" aft-woman shortest; Christine 
Boland, Angela'Bultoch, Cornelia 
Parker and Gillian Wearing; ends on 
Sunday 

• Turns’ on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
tostofl which document the painter's 
tour of northern France in 1826, the 
cRmax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

Victoria and Albert Museum ' 

TeL- 44-171-938 8500 
Carl and Karin Larsson: Creators of the 
Swedish Style; Recreates five rooms of 
the famous house at Sundbom, and 
examines its extraordinary impact on 
the interior design of our century; to 
Jan 18 . . ; ! 

OPERA 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tet 44-1 71 -3795399 


The Royal Opera: Le nozze di Figaro, 
by Mozart Conducted by Charles 
Mackerras, with designs by Peter 
Pabst; Jan 19, 21,22,23 

THEATRE 
Aldwych Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-416 6003 
Amy’s View: by David Hare. 
Transferring from the National Theatre, 
Hare’s play - directed by Richard Eyre 
- stars Judi Dench and Samantha 
Bond as mother and daughter 

Apollo Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Tel: 44-171-494 5070 
Popcorn: by Ben Elton. Comedy 
addressing the effect of too much 
violence in the cinema 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
9 Cymbellne: by Shakespeare. Adrian 
Noble’s Royal Shakespeare Company 
production; Jan 19, 20, 21, 22 

• The Mysteries: directed by Katie 
Mitchell, at the Pit; Jan 19, 20, 21, 22 

Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Tel: 44-171-494 5045 
Cyrano de Bergerac: by Edmond 
Rostand, translated and adapted by 
Anthony Burgess. West End transfer of 
the RSC production, starring Antony 
Sher and directed by Gregory Doran 

National Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-928 2252 
9 Othello: by Shakespeare. Sam 
Mendes directs a cast which stars 
David Hare wood as Othello, Simon 
Russell Beale as I ago and Claire 
Skinner as Desdemona; Cottestoe 
Theatre 

• The invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard’s new 
play is the poet and classic scholar A 
E Houseman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Richard Eyre directs a 
production designed by Anthony Ward; 
Lyttieton Theatre 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast indudes lan McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler PaviDon 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Franz Welser-MOst In works by 

Mozart and Bruckner; Jan 22, 23 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www.MOCA-LA.org. 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
toe New York-based artist's 
development from toe 1970s to toe 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series; to Feb 1, then touring 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavffion 

Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
www.bopeia.org 

Salome: by R. Strauss. Revival of Sir 
Peter Hall’s production, conducted by 
Richard Hickox; Jan 18, 21 


II Cappeilo di Paglia di Firenze: by 
Rota. Conducted by Bruno Campanelle 
in a staging by Pier Luigi Pizzi; Jan 17, 
20. 23 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Halts der Kunst 

• Ellsworth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now in his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen in New 
York, Los Angeles and London; 

ends tomorrow 

• Joel Shapiro: sculptures 1993-1997; 
ends tomorrow 

• Jullao Sarmento: display of recent 
works by the Portuguese painter; ends 
tomorrow 

■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet, New York 
State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

Jewels: by Balanchine, to music by 

Faurti, Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky: 

Jan 17 

EXHIBITIONS 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www. metmuseum. org 
9 Francesco Clemente: Indian 
Watercolours. Album made by the 
Italian contemporary artist in India over 
the last two years; to Feb 8 

• Gianni Versace: this tribute to toe 
late Italian designer explores the 
influences upon his work of abstract 
artists including Warhol, and of 
historical styles ranging from Greek 
and Roman classicism to 18th century 
court styles, and the Vienna Secession. 
The show also explores his use of new 
materials such as plastic and leather, 
and includes designs for the theatre; to 
Mar 22 

9 Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• John La Farge: more than 30 
paintings and stained glass windows 
by the 19th century American artist; to 
Jan 25 

• King of the World: A Mughal 
Manuscript from toe Royal Ubrary, 
Windsor Castle. The Padshahnama, by 


Abduf-Hamid Lahawri, made for toe 
emperor Shah-Jahan. builder of the Taj 
Mahal, and one of his finest 
possessions; to Feb 8 
9 Kiee Landscapes: from the 
Berggruen Klee Collection; to Feb 8 

• Master Hand: Individuality and 
Creativity Among Yoruba Sculptors: to 
Marl 

• Richard Pousette-Dart (1916-1992): 
works by the American Abstract 
Expressionist, tracing his evolution 
from Cubism towards his mature style. 
Includes loans from the artist's estate; 
to Feb 22 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

9 From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Waitiol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints. 
demonstrating that stylistic 
achievements have been linked to 
printmaking processes; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1 : 
Peter Halley: installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking: to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from toe Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; ends on Tuesday 

Whitney Museum of American Art 

Tel: 1-212-3272801 
9 Fashion and Film: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
film and video series traces the 
relationship between toe two 
industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and the studio designers of toe 1930s 
to the present; ends tomorrow ' 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art, following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also including works by his 
contemporaries. The exhibition is 
presented in seven sections, and 
begins with a consideration of Warhol’s 
early fascination with Hollywood 
glamour, ends tomorrow 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopeta.org 
9 Capriccio: by R. Strauss. New 
production by John Cox, with sets by 
Maura Pagano; Jan 21 

• La Cenerentola: by Rossini. Met 
Opera premiere. New production 
conducted by James Levine in a 
staging by Cesare Uevi, with designs 
by Maurizio Balo; Jan 20 

• The Rake’s Progress: by Stravinsky. 
New production by Jonathan Miller, 
conducted by James Levine. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw and Samuel 
Ramey; Jan 17 

THEATRE 

Broad hurst Theater, 235 W. 44th SL 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

Proposals: by Neil Simon. Nostalgic 

family drama, directed by Joe Mantello 

Broadway at 45th SL 

Tel: 1-212-719 1300 
A View from toe Bridge: by Arthur 
Miller. Roundabout Theater production 
directed by Michael Mayer. Anthony 
LaPaglta plays Eddie. Brittany Murphy 
his unfortunate niece 

Music Box, 239 W. 45th SL 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
The Diary of Anne Frank: newly 
adapted by Wendy Kesselman. 
directed by James Lapine and starring 
Natalie Portman 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle Pteyel 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 

Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 

Gilbert Varga in works by Strauss, 

Kancheli and Dvorak. With cellist 

Mstislav Rostropovich; Jan 21 , 22 

Th&ttre des Champs Elysdes 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Russian State Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Evgueny Svetlan ov in 
works by Sibelius and Stravinsky. With 
violin soloist Dimitri Makhtfn; Jan 20 

EXHIBITIONS 
Musde Camavalet 

Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 
Paris and the Parisians in toe time of 
Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, 
which together create a vivid 
impression of 1 7th century Paris. 
Including portraits, Images of the city 
and its monuments, as well as 
proverbs, allegorical works, and 
almanacs; to Jan 18 

Mus6e du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

Pajou, scuipteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. Includes marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and 
drawings including designs for toe 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scala 

Tet 39-2-08791 


Detail from The Triumph of Death', 1626, by Pieter Brueghel the Younger, copied from a 
work by his father Pieter Brueghel the Elder. At toe Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 






opera at Versailles. Ends on Monday, 
then travelling to New York 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Musei Capitolini 

Henn Matisse: more than 200 works 
are included in this major exhibition, 
which aims to demonstrate toe 
profound influence of Oriental art upon 
toe great modernist. In 1910 Matisse 
travelled to Munich to see the first 
major exhibition of Islamic art, and 
examples of Islamic and Byzantine art 
here provide a context in which to 
regard works by Matissse; ends on 
Tuesday 

Palazzo Ruspoli 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 
www.paiazzoruspoli.il 
Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 
shown at toe British Museum in 
London, this exhibition contains nearly 
200 portraits. Painted on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, cartonnage or 
three-dimensional plaster masks, they 
were created during the first three 
centuries of Roman rule in Egypt; to 
Feb 28 

Palazzo Venezia 
Tel: 39-6-6999 4259 
Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669): 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of 
toe birth of the Italian baroque artist, 
this retrospective comprises around 
100 paintings, as well as architectural 
drawings and a group of sculptures. 
Cortona was responsible for ceilings in 
the Palazzo Barberini as well as 
decorative schemes in numerous other 
Roman churches and palaces; to 
Feb 10 

OPERA 

Teatro dell’ Opera 
Tel: 39-6-481601 
www.themix.it 

Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart. 
Production for the Teatro Comunale in 
Florence by Jonathan Miller. 

Conducted by Hans Graf, with sets by 
Peter J Davison; Jan 22 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 

Tel: 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfopera.com 
9 Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Ivor Bolton in a staging 
by Graziella Sciutti: Jan 17 
• Tosca: by Puccini. Conducted by 
Maurizio Barbacini in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansouri. Georgina Lukacs sings the 
title role; Jan 18 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Judisches Museum 

Tel: 43-1-535 0431 
www.jmw.at 

Max Uebermann: selection of paintings 
by the German Impressionist dating 
from the period 1900-1918. Also on 
display are French Impressionist works 
he collected; ends tomorrow 

KunstHausWien 

Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; ends tomorrow 

Kunsthistorisches Museum 

Tel: 43-1-525240 

Pieter Brueghel and Jan Brueghel: 
comprehensive survey of the art of the 
two sons of Pieter Brueghel the Elder. 
Includes around 130 paintings and 20 
works on paper by Jan Brueghel toe 
Elder (1568-1625) and his less 
celebrated brother Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger (1564-1637/8). The exhibition 
also Includes a dozen important works 
by their father, enabling visitors to 
trace his influence upon the technique 
of his sons; to Apr 14 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
toe Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy. To Mar 1, then 
touring to Europe 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Teh 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
9 Doha Francisquita: by Vives. 
Conducted by Miguel Roa in a staging 
by Emilio Sagi, with choreography by 
Goyo Montero; Kennedy Center 
Eisenhower Theater, Jan 17, 20, 23 

• L' Ellsir d’ Am ore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan in a 
staging by Stephen Lawless, with 
designs by Johan Engels; Kennedy 
Center Eisenhower Theater Jan 19, 22 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Friseil. With designs 
by Zack Brown; Kennedy Center 
Eisenhower Theater Jan 18, 21 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus Zurich 

Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

Arnold Bflcklin, Giorgio de Chirico, 

Max Ernst Voyage into toe Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches: to Jan 18 

OPERA 

Zurich Opera 

Tel: 41-1-268 6400 

Oberan: by Weber. New production 

staged by Johannes Schaaf. 

conducted by John Eliot Gardiner in 

his Zurich Opera debut; the first night 

is Wednesday 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susanna.rustin@ftcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-mail:artbase$pi.net 
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Weekend Investor 




Wall Street 


London 


A year for investors 
to play it safe 


Little does not go a 

Small companies have faltered, says 


Picking the right sector is more important 
than ever, writes Daniel Bogler 


W ail Street had a 
splendid 199T: 
the Standard & 
Poor’s Compos- 
ite index produced a total 
return of more than 33 per 
cent, the third straight year 
of out-sized gains. Provided 
investors stuck to I a re- 
capitalisation stocks or. even 
better, to index-tracking 
funds, they will have been 
rewarded handsomely. 

This year promises to be 
very different. Growth in L : S 
corporate earnings is set to 
fall from 11 to perhaps 7 per 
cent as Asia and a slowing 
domestic economy take their 
toll. 

Even assuming a further 
expansion of price earnings 
multiples on the back of 
lower interest rates and 
inflation, most equity strate- 
gists are forecasting more 
modest total returns of 
around 10 to 15 per cent. 

In this tougher environ- 
ment. the onus will be back 
on active stock-pickers to 
choose the right sectors. 

Financials, last year’s slot 
performer which beat the 
S&P Composite by 15 per 
cenu remains a firm favour- 
ite with roost analysts. John 
Manley, strategist at Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, points to 
consolidation, cost cutting 
and reduced cyclicality as 
the fundamental attractions 
behind commercial hanks. 

Admittedly, the interna- 
tional money centre banks, 
such as Chase Manhattan, 
Citicorp and BankAmerica. 
have substantia] exposure to 
Asia, but their shares have 
been hit accordingly and 
now stand at steep discounts 
to the market. Meanwhile, 
investors should continue to 
benefit from the wave of 
takeovers sweeping through 
the domestic regional banks, 
which has driven prices to 
new highs. 

By contrast, the pace of 
consolidation on Wall Street 
itself is likely to slacken, 
simply because there are few 
significant targets left. But 
the earnings momentum and 
geographical balance of the 
big investment banks and 
brokers - Merrill Lynch and 
Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
spring to mind - ought to 
ensure another good year for 
them. 

Healthcare stocks should 
produce another strong 
showing after their 10 per 
cent outperformance of the 
index in 1997. While the big 
pharmaceutical groups are 


Sectors don’t move together 
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trading at a demanding -10 
per cent premium to the 
market. their solid 
double-digit earnings growth 
and defensive qualities make 
them a reliable choice dur- 
ing volatile times. 

Volumes are rising 
steadily as managed care 
companies increase drug use 
to shorten expensive hospi- 
tal stays, and Warner- 
Lambert, Pfizer and Merck 
are all launching promising 
new products. 

The third sector on most 
lists is technology, which 
has had a rotten time since 
the Asian crisis blew up last 
autumn. Some of that under- 
performance has been for 
good reasons. The dramatic 
December profit warning 
from Oracle, the database 
provider, showed how rap- 
idly falling demand in Asia 
has spilled over into earn- 
ings and a number of other 
software and components 
suppliers, such as 3Com. 
have also disappointed. 

Yet Intel's better than 
expected results this week 
showed that stronger sales 
in Europe were making up 
for much of the Asian weak- 
ness. This suggests compa- 
nies with a dominant market 
position, such as Intel in 
semiconductors or Microsoft, 
should continue to Tare well. 

Moreover, personal com- 
puter makers such as Dell, 
Compaq and Hewlett- 
Packard. which have strong, 
low-cost business models, 
look ideally placed to con- 
tinue to win market share 
and outperform. 

Led by such stocks. Leh- 
man Brothers' analyst Arun 
Kumar argues that the techs 
as a group should produce 


the best returns of any sec- 
tor during 1998. 

Consumer companies are a 
more difficult call, if this 
year is as difficult as expec- 
ted. large multinationals 
such as Coca-Cola. Gillette 
and Procter & Gamble look 
like law-risk bets. But. given 
the slowdown in economic 
growth at home and cheaper 
imports because of tbe dol- 
lar's strength, consumer 
stocks will generally find it 
difficult to raise prices and 
margins. 

The same is true of the 
more cyclical consumer 
groups, such as car makers 
and house builders. Simi- 
larly. oil and energy stocks 
have to overcome falling oil 
prices, while telecoms and 
utilities, particularly elec- 
tricity’ generators, will spend 
1998 wrestling with deregu- 
lation and increasing compe- 
tition. Basic materials, espe- 
cially mining and steel, also 
look unattractive given fall- 
ing commodity prices and 
overcapacity. 

Against a background of 
falling market returns, the 
best advice for investors 
determined to remain in 
equities is probably to play 
it safe with large-cap 
companies in defensive sec- 
tors such as healthcare, 
financials and consumer sta- 
ples. and to spice up their 
portfolios with a sprinkling 
of the better quality tech 
stocks. 


S mall used to be beau- 
tiful in stock market 
terms, but no longer. 
Having been taught 
in the 1980s that smaller 
company stocks beat their 
larger brethren over tbe long 
run. investors have seen that 
principle negated in tbe 
1990s. 

If tbe Investment catch- 
phrase of the 1980s was “ele- 
phants don't gallop", the 
1990s motto must be that “a 
good big 'un will always beat 
a good little 'un". 

Why has investing in 
smallcaps suddenly become 
such a washout? 

Elroy Dim son and Paul 
Marsh of the London Busi- 
ness School, who did a lot of 
tbe pioneering work in dis- 
covering the UK small com- 
pany effect, have tried to 
come up with an answer. 

From 1955, the Hoare 
Govett Smaller Companies 
index, which they developed, 
outperformed the FTSE All- 
Share index by 6 per cent a 
year, since then it has under- 


performed by the same 
amount. 

According to Dimson and 
Marsh, tbe reason for this 
shift ran be found in the fun- 
damental performance of the 
companies concerned. 

Over the 1955-55 period, 
real dividend growth in the 
small company sector was 
3.3 per cent a year, as 
opposed to just 1-5 per cent 
for large com p a ni e s . 

The result was twofold: 
investors earned greater 
returns from smaller stocks 
and they were, accordingly, 
w illin g to pay a greater pre- 
mium for small companies, 
forcing up share prices in 
the process. 

Since 19S9, the real rate of 
growth in smaller company 
dividends was just 0.9 per 
cent, compared with the 4.2 
per cent growth achieved by 
larger groups. 

Small wonder that smaller 
stocks have underperformed. 
Not only have the returns to 
investors been poor, the pre- 
mium rating attached to 


small companies has just 
about disappeared (the FTSE 
SmallCap [ex-investment 
• mzst] index now trades on a 
higher yield than the FTSE 
100 ). 

Why has the underlying 
performance of small c ompa - 
nies been so bad? In part. 
thi«i could be due to chang- 
ing economic and industrial 
circumstances. 

in the 1960s and lSTOs, 
large UK companies were 
notoriously inefficient and 
over-manned, and it was pos- 
sible for smaS companies to 
be more flexible and (propor- 
tionately) profitable. 

More recently^ however, 
large companies have been 
successful in restructuring 
and cutting costs. 

As a result, they have 
gained tbe advantages of pri- 
cing power and economies of 
scale in a highly competitive 
global market- 
Sectoral factors are an 
issue, too. The large com- 
pany indices contain a high 
proportion of banks, phar- 
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Some DotastregroflCV 


Highlights of the week 


Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday 7,580.42 - 22220 


Tuesday 7,647.18 + 66.76 

Wednesday 7.732.1 3 + 8495 

Thursday 7,691.77 - 92.92 

Friday 



Price 

Change 

52 week 

52 week 


/day 

on weak 

High 

Low 


FTSE. 100 Index 

5263.1 

+124.8 

53303 

40783 

Stock shortage 

FTSE 250 Index 

4812-6 

-52.0 

4S633 

4386.2 

Burdened by retailers/engineera 

BBA 

354% 

-54 

450 

314 

Weak engineers In face of Asian worries 

British Aerospace 

1605 

.-182, 

1^0 

1189% 

Fears of Asian orders cancelled 

Dixons . 

498 

-82 

723 

462 

Poor Christmas trading 

Mieys 

1965 

+132% 

1995 

1072 

Good results expected 

Orange 

270 

+20% 

280 

185 

Positive broker comment 

Rolls-Royce 

206 

-26 

271% 

190 

Concerns over Asia 

Sage &qup 

952% 

+80 

952% 

517% 

Strength in technology stocks 

Sainsbury (J) 

500 

+20 

530 

307 

Strong retail sector 

Savoy Hotels A . 

1285 

+107% 

1600 

1157% 

Buoyant sector 

Severn Trent 

1072 

+62 

1079 

663 

investors seek defensive stocks 

Stakfe 

102 

+8% 

110% 

91 

Strong trading 

Tomkins 

322 

+12 

351 

252% 

Strong results 

Woteeley 

471% 

-26% 

549 

422% 

Adverse broker comment 


macenticals and oils, all 
industries where economies 
of scale can be achieved; 
smaller indices are weighted 
towards engineering, where 
it has proved much more dif- 
ficult to build global busi- 
nesses. 

There are few signs, as 
yet of those trends changing 
in 1998. 

Meanwhile, for small and 
large companies alike, the 
week started on an ominous 
note after the collapse of 
Peregrine Investments, a 
Hong Kong investment 
bank, and Wall Street's 222- 
point drop on the previous 
Friday. 

For a while on Monday, it 
looked as if the markets 
were re-living the mini-crash 
of last October, the FTSE ZOO 
index was down 150 points at 
the day’s worst. But Wall 
Street recovered quickly, 
and rallies in Asian markets 
on Tuesday and Wednesday 
restored something of a mea- 
sure of calm. 

On Thursday and Friday 
the solid underlying position 
of the UK market took over 
(the high level of Institu- 
tional cash holdings and the 
prospect of more cash from 
buy-backs and takeovers) 
and Footsie marched ahead 
to within 67 points of its 
all-time closing high. 

The main sour note, for 
once, came from domestic 
news. Wednesday's 
announcement of an 
increase In the annual rate 
of average earnings growth, 
to 4.75 per cent, was a sign of 
the wage pressures building 
up in the economy. 

The news immediately 
brought forth cautionary 
comments from Eddie 


George, the governor of the 
Bank of England, and was 
seen widely as;makmg:yet 
another rise in interest rates 
more likely when' the; Bank’s 
monetary policy committee 
meets next month! 

- while good hews £plr Chose 
of us in employment, ;the 
rise in wage; pressures -is 
nothing but bad news far the 
equity market . . 

’ ; Either employers will pass 
on higher wages to custom- 
ers in the form.- of higher 
prices, and -the-Bank will 
raise interest rates: - in 
response; or businesses.. wifi 
prove unable to pass on their 
higher labour costs ahd theft- 
profit margins will narrow. 

Moreover, at a ttete when 
interest rates in .the rest of 
the western world are expec- 
ted to be steady dr falling in 
response to the Adrian crisis, 
a further rise in UK, rates 
seems likely to; increase the 
upward pressure on sterling 
; Signs that exporting is 
becoming more, of a struggle 
emerged in Moriday's manu- 
facturing output figures, 
which showed a 0.4 per cent 
drop in November. • 

But the Bank's dilemma in 
setting monetary policy win 
hare been heartened by the 
British Retail CoBsortium 
survey, published, on the 
same day,' which revealed a - 
last minute -dash to the 
high street before Christ- 
mas. ■ ■ 

So, does the Bank pay 
most attention to wage pres- 
sures, high street sales, man- 
ufacturing output "HE events 
in Asia? Its dedsiohioould be 
crucial in setting tbe direc- 
tion of the stock market fdr 
the rest of the year. ’ ~ . 

philip. coggan%FT.com 



A world of opportunities for 
the private investor. 


If you are a private investor husctl outside 
the UK and you have US5500.ITOO or nioiv 
to invest, we can open up the world lor you. 
Our International Portfolio Management 
service gives you easy access to all major 
equity and bond markets, through London 
or ihrtuiuh our Channel Islands .imitate. 


also a member ol one or the world's largest 
banking and financial services organisation* 


If you would like to know more, call 
Stephen Oakes in London on 1+44) 171 
f*2f* 0566. Or you cm fax him on f +441 PI 
283 5 ISM. 


Our credentials are impressive. We an: one 
of i lie largest private client invest men i 
managers in the United Kingdom. We are 


James Cupel Investment Management. 

Wl- make ihe most of your international 
investments, wherever you arc in the world. 


<I> 

James Capei Investment Management 


MithIxt HSBC Onnp 


6 Bevis Marks. London EOA 7JQ. Uni led Kingdom 
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Walking a tightrope 

Will the world fall off? Not quite yet, with luck 


A s this week showed 

again, the big theme in 
world markets Is still 
the two-way pull of the 
Asian crisis. On the one hand, 
we have damage to the west's 
corporate earnings and - 
perhaps - to its economic 
growth. On the other, we have 
downward pressure on inflation 
and interest rates. Add the 
remote but appalling risk of 
systemic damage to the world 
banking system, and what do 
you get? 

A pretty fine balance, it would 
appear. Tbe US equity market, 
for instance, might be 
immensely jumpy but the broad 
Standard & Poor's index is less 
than 3 per cent down from its 
December peak, and 25 per cent 
up over the past year. Even tbe 
Nasdaq index, with its 
supposedly Asia-vulnerable high 
tech stocks, is still well up on a 
year ago in spite of a 13 per cent 
fall from its peak. 

In Europe, tbe picture is 
similar. The UK’s FTSE 100 
index Is only 1 per cent off its 
high. And. while the damage to 
some Asian markets has been 
horrible, the world equity index 
is only 8 per cent off its peak in 
dollar terms, and 10 per cent up 
on the year. All the while, of 
course, bond prices in the US 
and Europe have been rising. 

It is now three months since 
tbe crisis gripped the markets. 

If, after all that time, this is 
their considered reaction, 
portfolio investors mi gh t well 
ask what all the fuss is about 
It would not do to be too 
sanguine. One unsettling aspect 
of the crisis is tbat each time it 


seems to have settled down, 
something else falls off with a 
bang; and Chinese devaluation, 
should it happen, could be tbe 
biggest bang of all. Let us 
suppose, though, tbat we have 
seen the worst of it. Are the 
markets right to be so 
apparently unconcerned? 

As ever, much of the answer 
lies with the US. especially given 
its present role as engine for the 
world economy. Its fourth 


Survey, US fund managers are, 
on balance, bears of US equities 
at present. Nearly half think the 
market is over-valued and none 
at all thinks it is cheap. This 
would be unnerving were it not 
for one fact: a year ago, the same 
managers were more bearish on 
US equities again. 

So, everything is all right, 
then? For now. quite possibly. 
Further out, I can think of at 
least two things to brood about. 


I 


Each time the crisis seems to 
have settled down, something 
else drops off with a bang 


quarter results season will be 
more delicate than most, with 
the big global companies 
showing their bruises from Asia 
and the soaring dollar. The first 
bulletins this week, though - 
Intel good. Motorola less so - 
gave little to worry about 

As for the domestic US 
economy, a bullish case is 
emerging cautiously. The fall in 
bond yields Is a stimulus to 
activity in general. Consumers 
are being helped by lower 
interest rates and the recent 
sharp drop in the oil price. All 
this comes at a time of rising 
wages and full employment, plus 
the wealth effect provided by 
Wan Street itself, and the beauty 
of it is that the Asian crisis 
makes the Federal Reserve less 
likely to Intervene. 

Not that the average 
institutional investor necessarily 
sees it that way. According to 
that handy publication, the 
Merrill Lynch Gallup Global 


The first is micro-economic. 
Wall Street is still being helped 
along by share buy-backs. 
Increasingly, as a result of 
recent changes to the tax 
regime, so is London - one 
example this week being Rio 
Tinto. Whatever the merit of 
individual cases, this plays to 
the received idea that debt is a 
good thing perse. On the other 
side of the world, this idea is 
being disproved to stunning 
effect. 

This is not to say that US or 
UK companies, like their 
counterparts in Korea or 
Indonesia, are committing the 
folly of borrowing hugely on 
overdraft in unmatched foreign 
currencies. On the contrary, tin* 
Call in long-term interest rates • 
has led to something of a boom 
recently in the issuance of 
corporate bonds. 

The worry is rather that the 
long bull market has spawned 
the naive belief that a highly 


geared balance sheet is the key 
to shareholder value,-in good 
times or bad. As element-ary - 
financial theory shows, this is " . 
simply fallacious. It is also • 
faintly wearying that same , 
companies have apparently. .. 
taken to justifying thetr debt 
levels in relation, to their market 
capitalisation which, in a. bubble 
market, would be a redpe to 
suicide. _ >7 -.- r - 

In maraxj-econnimcterms, tbe 
worry is different and rather, less 

tangible. In tbe long nui the . 
more western markete take 
comfort from the distress of 
Asia, tbe more they risk ffiefolly 
of believing their own - 
propaganda. 

There is an uns ettling paraflel 
to be drawn between Wall -Street 
now and the Tokjro markets. . 
decade ago. Last summer, die ; 
consensus was that Wall Street 
was over-valued. Id thfe summer 

of 1987, the consensus waa that 

Tokyo was- screamingly ea .' hr " 
both cases, tbe market was .-: 
looking in the wrong place. In . 
1987, it was Waff Street whidi 
collapsed instead:.; - 

Tokyo’s ability to shrngthat 

off was tak^n as finrthexi 
evidence thkt it i^ indeed-: 
special: that nortoat rules of 
valuation had ceased to apply- 
The market then rosea further 
50 per. cent bisfbre feHtog apart. 

With hindsigh t, the-nature of 
thp Japanese bubble $eemfi>;'. . 
perfectly obvious.' Itiwa&tesB. 
apparent 10 years agot-Ttifi - 
equally hard to see real'r'.\ 
structural flaws US 
economytoday. But, reinember 
the ruler tf it all Etoks too 

good to be trufi; it probabfa4s. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are fisted in Section One 
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Directors’ dealings 

West Brom purchase 

Football dub stocks are suffering In the market at the 
moment but that did not stop Paul Thompson, a non-execu- 
tive director of AIM-listed West Bromwich Albion, buying 
2^500 shares at £160 each, writes Ian Forrest. 

In contrast, the insurance sector is very much in fashion 
with investors these days and it was interesting to see David 
Low, the chairman and chief executive of Windsor, bought 
777,500 shares at lQ.5p. He now holds 5.5m shares, about ll 
per cent of the share capital. This follows an upbeat trading 
statement after final results in mid-December. 

There was a large sell by Jean-Louis Croquet, the deputy 
chairman of media and pu blishing group Taylor Nelson 
AGB. He sold 5m shares at 87p taking his holding to 9.2m 
shares. This follows a sale of 5m two weeks ago at 753p. No 
reason was given far the sales. 
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£^^CjptapeWf_ Sector 

-^^SALES . 

V. CEroflfrtora Est Prop 

[V.Mein IjED & FPro 

;.‘ T ^Pyl Bank Scotland Bnks 

A^^agaeoach Hokfings Tran 

r^Tibprdtons RetP 

. V-?Tks|ey Rotor ' PP&P 

.‘^Lftffed News' & Media MdJa 

Wessex Water Watr 

- i Yorkshire Water Watr 

Kingfisher RetG • 

Scottish Power Bee 

StagecoachHofdings Tran 

Whitbread. ' Brew 

PURCHASES 

AIT .Group pfc SSer 

ASTEC(BSR) E&B 

Automotive Precsn EngV 

BTR Pie DM 

Capita Gearing Tst InvT 

CominoPLC • SSer 


ia^ Weefc’s preliminary resuits 


Year 

.Soar to 


pre-tax 
profit pooco 


per share (p) 


Dividends* 
per share (pi 



VtafaH 

no or 

Aberfortb Smafier 

InTr Oect 

(29LB) 

8.97 (731) 

725 (55) 

Share* 

rt»o 

(firectora 

oji'SKBaute 

nap 

248 tub) : • 

542 (138) . 
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Denmans Bactkd 

DU Sep 

3*430 (2,00) 

1166 (9.06) 

17 (175) 

60,000 

288 


Frfbrt 

BH. Oct ■ 

54,000 (4X500) 

1051 '(8.75) 

22805 (15341) 

2 

fleamxs 

Erin Sep 

226L (1,950) 

0.004 (1-5) 

- » 

3,050,000 

7259 

4 

GBffln.ftapA# 

SpSv loot" 

887 (1,88(9 

1.17 (115) 

' 05 P5) 

10,000 

78 

1 

Irish ContooGtt 

Tin Oct 

14500 (10500) 

56.1 (442) 

848 (54) 

24,099 

186 

1 

lorn pntwufl ■’ 

Tot Oct 

4.U0 A40B) 

2JB (23) 

0405 (03) 

60.000 

144 

1 

PWS 

In Sap 

1,070 (753) 

222 (1.651 

075 (LBS) 

21,000 

30 

2 

SOX Bttfnaas. $rtn .£8£E Oct;.. 

4360 (3,170) ■; . 
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The week ahead 


MONDAY: Ashtead Group, 
the plant and machinery 
. hire -v company, reports 
results for the six months to 
October 31, and a pre-tax fig- 
ure of about £l6.6m (£14. 4m) 
is expected by some ana- 
lysts. The results last time 
were affected by failing hire 
rates in the UK and a stag- 
nating construction indiia^ 

try. •' 

TUBSDAY: Somerfield, the 
supermarket chain, is due; to 
.report interlin results and 
NatWest Securities expects 
the retailer to reveal pre-tax 
profits 3 per cent ahead at 
SB&Sm.'- 

WEDNESDAY:. Watson & 
Philip, the food distributor 
and convenience store opera- 


tor, is expected to announce 
full-year pre-tax profits of 
about £21.5m before excep- 
ttonals (£20m). An excep- 
tional gain of £500.000 is also 
expected. At the interim 
stage, it reported pre-tax 
profits up 24 per cent to 
£6. 7m. W&P last year 
revealed plans to double the 
number of its Alldays conve- 
nience stores to 500 b y 2000. 

THURSDAY: John Menzies, 
the distributor and retailer, 
reports Interims and SBC 
Warburg, the company's bro- 
ker, expects pre-tax profits of 
about £lm (£2.6m). Although 
the figure will be. far the six 
months to end-October, the 
company is expected to 
update investors on Christ- 
mas trading. 
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vene in the £l.lbn hostile bid 
by Hercules, the US-based 
chemicals group for Allied 
Colloids, the UK chemicals 
company^ ... 

□ EM .‘and. Sony are. 
believed to have dropped out 
ttf the bidding fcfr Bposey & 
Hawifces; the classical music 
^publisher . and musical 
instruments company. •’ 

□ Rio Unto, the mining 


i. 




group, has sought share- 
holder approval to buy back 
up to 10 per cent of its 
equity. Analysts said a fall 
buy-back programme could 
cost about 51 Jbn (£S40m). 
.□.The Takeover Panel has 
stopped the dock on Quebe- 
cer's hostile £188m bid for 
Watmonghs, the UK printer. 
The" delay will allow more 
time for the Office of Fair 


Trading to decide whether 
the deal should be referred 
to the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission. 

□ Shaudwick International, 

the public relations firm, 
confirmed it was in prelimi- 
nary talks with a number of 
business partners. These 
could lead to a full offer 
being made for the com- 
pany. 


In the Pink 

Speaking in tongues 
won’t do at work 

The European Union’s language will be English - the language 
of the world, argues Brian Reading 


T here is nothing 

like a non-skiing 
holiday in the 
French Alps, tmv 
wife skis. I don't* 
to escape the Asian crisis 
and have time* to read. 
There are feu- better books 
than Eric Hobsbtuvm’s Aye 

of Empire IS75 to 2914. Bui. 

I before revealing bow it 
inspired this article, a small 
digression. 

We took the supposedly 
non-stop Eurostar ski train 
from Waterloo direct to 
Moulier. around ST miles 
from our destination, Notre 
Dame de Behecombe. But 
the train did stop, unavoid- 
ably. at Albertville, which is 
much nearer Beilecombe 
than Mouiier. 

Naturally, we wanted to 
get off - but we were 
stopped by a conductor. 
“Why can't we get out?" we 
asked. "Because the train 
does not stop here,” he 
answered. We found it 
impossible to convince him 

otherwise, even though he 
was standing at the open 
door to the platform. 

We were not as smart as a 
friend, who later recounted 
a similar experience. He 
mistakenly boarded a non- 
stop train which, fortu- 
itously. was held up by sig- 
nals at the station he 
wanted. After alighting, a 
guard told him that he 
could not get off because 
the train did not stop there. 
He replied: “Then I can't 
have got off." 

This digression concerns 
the difficulties people have 
in communicating with one 
another. Hobsbawm dis- 
cusses the extension of state 
education and literacy In 
the late 19th century. It 
might be common know- 
ledge. but f was amazed to 
discover that Britain had no 
state schools or public edu- 
cation until 1870. no com- 
pulsory education until 


1890, and no state secondary 
schools until 19CC. 

Universal literacy. Hobs- 
bawm argues, became nec- 
essary as the size of organi- 
sations increased while 
easier and cheaper travel 
brought people from differ- 
ent places into closer con- 
tact with one another. Mas- 
ter no longer knew man. 
Written communication had 
to replace verbal. But. that 
raised a further problem. As 
Hobsbawm says: "A 

national - ie. an over- 
whelmingly state-organised 
and state-supervised - edu- 
cational system required a 


national language of 
instruction." 

As late as 1914. British 
regiments had to be based 
regionally. A Cockney could 
not understand a Glaswe- 
gian, nor a Cornish man a 
Geordie. The significance of 
universal education was 
that it led to single lan- 
guages which, in turn, pro- 
moted a sense of national- 
ism. By this means. 
Hobsbawm maintains, “the 
French republic turned 
peasants into Frenchmen”. 

In less than a year, up to 
a dozen European nations 
will move to a single cur- 
rency. This, clearly, puts 
the cart before the horse. 
Every economist knows that 
the efficient operation of an 
optimal currency area 
requires mobility of labour. 
Without it, there will be 
areas of persistent stagna- 
tion or prosperity. 


Compared with the US. 
labour mobility In the EU is 
minimal. Each year, 17 per 
cent of Americans move, 
and a quarter of them relo- 
cate from one state to 
another. But, only 5m out of 
360m EU citizens live out- 
side their country of birth ~ 
fewer than 2 per cent. The 
lack of a single European 
language is the biggest 
obstacle to mobility. 

The single currency and 
single market will not work 
successfully without such a 
language. It will come, of 
course: that is inevitable, 
particularly as the EU 


expands. It cannot possibly 
continue to conduct all its 
business in every tongue 
going. 

That single language will 
be English. Indeed, it is hap- 
pening already. A survey of 
documents translated by the 
European Commission has 
shown that 42 per cent were 
written in English origi- 
nally compared with 40 per 
cent in French and only 6 
per cent in German. 

When the EU was founded 
as the European Economic 
Community, virtually all its 
documents were written 
first in French. But. It is 
obvious why English will 
take over. It is already the 
world language for air traf- 
fic control, the internet, 
much of international 
finance and business, most 
films and pop music. It is 
the language of higher edu- 
cation because it gives unri- 


valled access to publications 
and research; indeed, all 
post-graduate Japanese stu- 
dents must read and write 
it. French, increasingly, is 
confined to restaurant 
menus. 

The importance of 
English cannot be measured 
by the number of people for 
whom it is their native 
tongue. The fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese 
speak Mandarin or Canton- 
ese hardly matters, since 
they have little contact with 
others who speak different 
languages. 

The more developed a 
country and the higher its 
per capita income, however, 
the greater its international 
contacts are likely to be. 
The importance of a lan- 
guage should, therefore, be 
calculated on the basis of 
the share in world GDP of 
those who speak it. 

An analysis of the 100 
largest economies by size of 
GDP shows that English is 
spoken by people who pro- 
duce one-third of world out- 
put. People who speak Chi- 
nese produce 10 per cent, 
Spanish and German 7 per 
cent, French 5 per cent, and 
Arabic 3 per cent Indians, 
who speak mostly Hindi, 
account for only 2 per cent 
of world output. 

In an increasingly inte- 
grated global economy, the 
European single market will 
inevitably conduct its busi- 
ness in English. The ratio of 
reward-to-effort from learn- 
ing English as a second lan- 
guage vastly exceeds that of 
any other language. It Is six 
times more useful than 
French. Indeed, adopting 
English as the European 
common language is the 
only way the Union will 
turn Parisians into Euro- 
peans. 

■ Brian Reading is a direc- 
tor of Lombard Street 
Research. 


All post-graduate Japanese 
students must read 
and write English. The 
French language, increasingly, 
is confined to menus in 
restaurants 
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Each weekday on CNN International 

Financial Times Television brings to the 
world’s widest business audience live daily 
commentary. 

Times to note: 

0820 GMT. As the London market prepares 
to open, Mark Gay reports from LIFFE, 
Europe's leading Futures Exchange. 

1930 GMT. On World Business Today, the 
market leader for investment professionals, 
the FT’s Nicholas Leonard analyses 
Europe’s top equity market stories. 
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T he Grim Reaper comes 
to many guises. A rela- 
tive of my wife endured 
several years in a Sing- 
apore prisoner-of-war camp only 
to be knocked Into the afterlife, 
soon after being released, by a 
crateload of corned beef dropped 
from a passing US food relief 
aircraft. 

A French friend, a purveyor of 
the more exotic types of worn* 
en's underwear, was raising his 
arm for another bottle of cham- 
pagne in a Lyons restaurant 
while gobbling p6t£ de foie gras 
when he froze, pole-axed by a 
coronary. His table companion, 
one of the models for his goods, 
died the same night after falling 
into an open manhole whose 
cover was stolen by a British 
gang illicitly supplying a local 
scrapyard with raw materials. 

Recently a housewife in Flor- 
ence collapsed and died at her 
husband’s funeral after hearing 
the words “Let me out of here, 
I'm hungry" coming from the 
coffin. Apparently the husband 
bad dabbled in amateur theat- 


True Fiction / Kieran Cooke 


Massaging the facts of life 


rics and a ventriloquist friend 
thought a spot of voice throwing 
would be appropriate. 

These macabre thoughts ran 
through my addled brain last 
week as I gazed into the nether- 
world. That I have managed to 
claw my way back to life is a 
miracle of Lazarus-like propor- 
tions. 

I was in Istanbul, attending a 
conference at the Greek Ortho- 
dox patriarchate. Though the 
subject - the great schism of 
1054 - is one of particular inter- 
est to me, I must confess to 
being overcome with a sense of 
ennui after three days of Byzan- 
tine discussions. 

I decided to dodge the proceed- 
ings and head for one of my 
favourite haunts - an old 
h amain, or turldsh bath, tacked 


away on a back street on the 
Golden Horn. 

At first, everything was as it 
should have been. "Shoes off, 
here," said one moustachioed 
attendant. "Clothes off, here," 
said another. "You will lie down 
here," said Ahmet, the boss 
man , a moustache the size of a 
farmyard brush protruding from 
his top lip. 

I eased my body on to the hot 
marble slab. Within minutes 1 
was like a piece of overdone 
haddock, the sweat streaming 
out of every pore, muscles turn- 
ing to pulp. 

Ahmet appeared through the 
mist. “Yon go massage - over 
there." With a physique that 
looks as If it has been hewn out 
of Anatolian rock, and a 
demeanour befitting Mike Tyson 


at his ear-biting worst. Ahmet is 
not one to be argued with. 

Usually, the pummelling and 
pounding administered by 
Ahmet and his crack force of 
retired wrestlers takes about 15 
minutes. For that length of time, 
tt is Just about bearable. When 
the final two slaps signal the 
end of the treatment you sigh 
with relief and attempt to stand 
on legs like overcooked spa- 
ghetti. The promise of a hand- 
some tip ensures the agony is 
not prolonged. 

Not so this time. In this crazy 
world it seems there Is no escape 
from the intrusion of the m e dia. 
There I was, gathering my limbs 
together when a Japanese TV 
crew appeared through the fog. 

A documentary an Istanbul 
was being made and a scene was 


needed in a Turkish bath. Words 
and cash . were exchanged 
between the producer and 
Ahmet. My body, or what was 
left of it, became the focus of 
attention. As the only customer 
X was asked, or ordered, to 
became a lead actor in this 
steamy ram- My protests were 
stilled by one steely Zook from 
Ahmet. 

The massage began again with 

a vengeance. Under the arc 
lights and whirling cameras, 
Ahmet, sensing a moment of 
movie glory, put in an Oscar- 
winning performance. My Umbs 
were taken to places they had 
never been before. 

"Take Seven," said the assidu- 
ous Japanese. The soles of my 
feet were introduced to the back 
of my head. "Take Eight." 


Ahmet rested his ample foot on 
my chest and pulled an arm a 
good 2 in out of its socket. T wcUrt 
into. suspended animation. 

Some years ago Ankara prt> 
tested to Tokyo ever the &pa? 
nese use of the term "turldsh 
bath" to describe massage par- 
lours of IB repute. Anxious to 
settle the matter, Tokyo decreed 
that in future such establish- 
ments must go by the dean bui 
quaint nans? of “SoapJands". v 

Perhaps X was about to 
become a star In some alarming 
Japanese sado-masochistic 
movie. Would friends in Japan 
recognise me? What if my col- 
leagues at the patriarchate 
learned about my oot-of-canfer- 
ence activities? 

As I edged ever nearer to the 
eternal chasm 1 dreamt I was a 


. chicken with noftafhers, . pttc-: 
sued .by a pack of salivating 
. foxes. Then I was to an earths 
quake, trapped randertannas. of 
masonry. Only when ! rejoined 
the world did ! realise Ahmet 
and his 17 stones were, taking ,« 

. stroll: up and down myl spiotl 
could not. cry-oWE: ray tengs 
were is useless as. airless bag- 
pipes.; i 
Just 

~ anheras stopped and theJBghfe: 
\ wqre i' switched off. Semitone; 
■ clapped, the sound-; echoing, 
through the hamam's juxifedr 

.. caverns. It. was an hour before I 
could stand and the limp Tasted 
. forthree days. ; i' 

> “Clothes .-on.' here,*- said: am .; 
; moustache. "Shoes on thartH* 
mH an ot her . 1 . • ■; J 7 ■ • i 

i scurried back iti the o&ritet^ 7 
•-.ence-- and tbe_ great 
.'checking _ along the. • way for 
crates of . corned beef falling ’ 
- from the aky, : ’-waik^*-;tiwte-.r 
lively arornul manholes, on toe . 
alert for exploding beer btrttiesl 
and. of course, ever -wary of a . 
fatal dose of static electricity. 



Arcadia 


Take a 


fatal walk 


on the 


wild side 


Christian Tyler peruses the price list in a game reserve 
where guests shoot to cull: springbok $275, lioness $4,500 


T he crack of the rifle 
hung like a question 
mark over the silent 
expanse of sand and 
scrub. At the same 
instant a solitary springbok, 
which had been picking its way 
across the opposite slope, jumped 
shaiply to its left. There was a 
Dash of white rump as it pirouet- 
ted behind a thorn bush, and dis- 
appeared. 

The hunter and his tracker 
slowly crossed the intervening 
200 yards. Beside a bleached log 
lay the answer to the rifle’s ques- 
tion. The springbok was 
stretched out on the desert, his 
eyes bright in death and his neck 
thrust forward. A small hole 
punctured one creamy flank just 
above the heart From the other 
flank, crimson blood trickled into 
the red dust 

Who would kill a beautiful 
creature in the prime of its life? 

For the hunter who had flown 
thousands of miles and walked 
for hours through the bush to 
loose off a single bullet, it was a 
moment of elation - and relief. 
But for a growing army of animal 
lovers on the other side of the 
globe it would have been an act 
of wanton destruction. 

On this estate in the southern 
Kalahari desert, 130km from 
Kuruman in the northern Cape, 
springbok are plentiful. They 
dance across the horizon at 
dawn, long chorus lines leaping 
over unseen hurdles. In the fore- 
ground herds of eland, kudu and 
oryx gallop past, nose to tail. A 
trio of ostriches sails over a dune 
ridge, sparrow-sized chicks 
scrambling between their legs. 
The exhibitionist kor-haan, a 
pheasant-like bird, rockets off the 
ground, simulates a heart attack 
and tumbles to earth in a flurry 
of feathers. 

Almost everything here has 
been reinstated. The owner. Step- 
hen Boler, is a tough-minded, 
chain-smoking, self-made multi- 
millionaire fro m Manchester in 
northern England, who now 


spends most of his time in South 
Africa. With £9zn of his fortune 
and £3m from Philip Rigby, his 
business partner, Boler paid over 
the odds to buy out 34 Boer sub- 
sistence formers and create his 
own utopia. 

Although it is the largest pri- 
vately owned reserve in South 
Africa, land is not limitless. And 
the animal management policy 
here, as in many parts of Africa, 
is unambiguous: shoot to cull. 

Most of the 210.000 acres are 
given over to wildlife breeding 
and eco-tourism. On the rest, 
hunters from Europe and the 
Americas are invited to pay to 
bag surplus animals. 


Boler says he 
has no difficulty 
squaring his 
love of hunting 
with his passion 
for wildlife 


As human populations expand, 
conservation means culling. In 
remote areas like this, where 
tourism is sparse and volatile, it 
can make sense to let rich for- 
eigners pay some of the costs of 
conservation, by letting them do 
the shooting. 

Although he does not shoot on 
his own place, Boler says be has 
no difficulty squaring his love of 
hunting, acquired when he was a 
Unilever trainee in west Africa, 
with bis passion for wildlife, and 
especially for the endangered 
black rhino. 

But he is no fool either. Many 
of his wealthy visitors have 
booked their safaris through 
“green” tour operators. The two 
sides of the business he keeps 
strictly separate. “Fm not shy. 
Fm not ashamed of it,” he said. 
"But people will get shyer. 
There’s a tremendously strong 
anti-hunting lobby worldwide.” 


At Tswalu, eco-tourists are 
taken from luxurious rondavels 
(palatial huts), decorated with 
African tribal art. out across the 
red dunes to watch the animals 
at play. Among the attractions 
are rare roan and sable antelope 
and two baby black rhinos, newly 
born from a group of eight. Visi- 
tors are given an animal guide 
and a bird check-list on recycled 
paper. A letter from the manage- 
ment assures them that no CFC 
aerosols are used, nor plastic 
shampoo bottles, and that 
kitchen waste is saved for com- 
post “Our cleaning products are 
completely eco-friendly," it 
declares. 

A few miles away, approached 
by a different road from Holer's 
private airstrip and well out of 
range of the eco-tourists, is the 
hunting ground, Tarkuni Estates. 
Here, a big new lodge is being 
built with its back to the hills 
and a long westward view over 
the desert The glossy brochure 
claims "the ultimate African 
hunting experience" with “more 
species to hunt than any other 
game lodge in Africa”. 

It costs US$275 to bag a spring- 
bok. in addition to the cost of 
food, lodging and the services of 
a professional hunter. The trophy 
menu includes most of the big 
antelope, but also jackal at $75 a 
head, ostrich at $300. giraffe at 
$2,950, roan at $6,500. A lioness, 
when available, is $4,500 and a 
buffalo $6,000. Last year, Boler 
advertised a female white rhino 
which was past childbearing: he 
got $35,000 for it. 

“ft's very hard to explain to 
someone who is against hunting 
how that can play a part in con- 
servation,” said Boler. '"There's 
no point saying I’ll shoot an old 
bull elephant (there are no ele- 
phant yet at Tswalu), because it's 
going to die anyway and the 
money goes back into preserva- 
tion. You can't explain to them 
that the enjoyment is not in the 
kill, it’s in the hunt” 

Boler aims to make his estate 



viable, but not to recoup his 
investment. At present, trophy 
hunting brings in more than 
tourism, but the biggest income 
comes from breeding rare species 
and selling the surplus to other 
reserves. (At auction, a disease- 
free Cape Buffalo cow currently 
fetches R150.000, or £20,000.) 

As a businessman, Boler is 
used to controversy - even if he 
doesn’t always relish it. Begin- 
ning in car tyres and exhausts, 
be has amassed a fortune of 
around £l00m creating and sell- 
ing businesses. He flies in a Fal- 
con jet with gold-plated seat belt 
buckles. He owns part of Man- 
chester City football club. His 
last coup was the reported £50m 
he banked from the controversial 
flotation 15 months ago of Lime- 


light, his kitchens and bathrooms 
company. 

After the float at I75p the com- 
pany seemed to lose control and 
the share price collapsed, reach- 
ing a low of 27’4p and now hover- 
ing around 33p. Although Boler 
had disengaged from daily man- 
agement two years before in 
order to spend time setting up his 
African idyll, investors were not 
amused. Still the largest share- 
holder, the company's founder 
has been obliged to reassert his 
presence - albeit at a distance - 
and underwrite an increased 
company overdraft from the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

“It’s been the mast embarrass- 
ing situation I've ever been 
involved in," he said, sitting on a 
verandah with the desert behind 


him. “Limelight is a great busi- 
ness. but just about everything 
that could go wrong did go 
wrong. Tm not to blame but I feel 
a moral obligation.” 

As for the morality of shooting 
to cull, Boler's conscience is 
untroubled. What looks cruel to 
the town looks normal to the 
country. What is taboo in New 
York or London seems common 
sense in the Kalahari. 

The Humane Society of the 
United States has lobbied Con- 
gress in the hope of blocking US 
aid to projects in Africa where 
trophy culling is practised. “We 
consider it animal cruelty in its 
purest form," said Wayne Pace lie, 
a vice-president "even if it is for 
conservationist ends. Too often 
the revenue doesn't even go to 


the people on the ground." /•' 
But conservation groups .are, 
broadly speaking, allies, juflos 
Koen of the northern : Gape 
Nature Conservation Service, 
who has visited Tswalu, 
described it as “very well 
planned". Boler, he added, was a 
determined man, but one who lis- 
tened to advice. 

Even the British aim fif the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature 
makes no bones about what it 
calls “the consumptive use of 
wildlife" provided theta is no 
obvious alternative, tharit.behe- 
fits the locals, is sustainable; sci- 
entific and involves no cruelty. ■ 
Meanwhile, for good or ill, the 
head of the springbok will Jqbk 
very fine, stuffed and mounted, 
on my wall. 



I f you were invited to one of 
Bunny Roger's notorious 
parties at his large and luxu- 
rious London mansion, the 
dress code was generous and 
inventive. But however bizarre 
your outfit, however long your 
boa, it was almost inescapable 
that your host would make you 
feel slightly shabby. 

For his 70th birthday bash in 
1981. he wore a mauve catsuit 
with an exotic egret feather head- 
dress. Far his 80th, he made an 
entrance through smoke and 
flames wearing a catsuit of col- 
oured sequins, with a bright 
organza cape and a large collar of 
black fur. Unfortunately, he died 
early last year while still plan- 
ning his 90th anniversary, to be 
fitted round the theme of the 
haunted ballroom. 

But to older friends of Bunny, 
and his devoted brothers, Alan 
and Sandy, these birthday binges 
were tame affairs. They remem- 
bered the old New Year's Eve 
parties in Walton Street, espe- 
cially the much talked about 
fetish party, where men In high 
heels and bondage straps drag ged 
their women around on chains. 

The Roger brothers were, of 
course, accepted everywhere, 
liked and respected for their wit, 
their sophistication, and their 


Metropolis 


The sale of a style 


Quick-witted and exotic, the Roger brothers were accepted everywhere. Antony Thomcroft reports 


generosity. During the season, 
and at Christmas, the fun shifted 
to Scotland, to the remote 30.000- 
acre estate at Dundonnell, near 
Ullapool, bought in the 1950s 
with a sudden windfall: some 
family shares, which bad laid 
dormant in New York since the 
Great Depression, suddenly spi- 
ralled In value. 

The Rogers are about to enter 
the public domain because later 
this month more than 1.500 
objects that they acquired to fur- 
nish their London and Scottish 
homes come up for auction at 
Sotheby's. Each brother had his 
own collecting field - Alan 
bought Chinese furniture and 
works of art and patronised con- 
temporary potters, such as Lucie 
Rie and Hans Coper, as well as 
young Scottish artists. Stolid 
Sandy favoured Victorian works 
of art, while Bunny liked any- 
thing outrageous. 

At Dundonnell, the cream of 


the local aristocracy were enter- 
tained in style. Highland dress 
was de rigueur and any guest 
arriving In mufti was soon kilted 
out. In fact, it was perhaps a mis- 
take to bring your own clothes. 
One lady arrived late at dinner 
with the excuse, “I didn't know 
whether to dress up or to dress 
down”. Bunny gave her a wither- 
ing look and asked, “Well, which 
did you decide?" 

The Roger brothers carried into 
the 1990s a lifestyle which is best 
captured in the early novels of 
Evelyn Waugh and Ronald Fir- 
bank. They lived to please, them- 
selves and others, and could well 
afford to do so. They were the 
sons of Sir Alexander and Helen 
Roger who, with extraordinary 
generosity and forbearance, 
accepted the fact that their boys 
were not like most other men. 

Sir Alexander had been hewn 
out of different clay - born into 
barefoot poverty in Aberdeen- 


shire. By industry and intelli- 
gence he succeeded in making a 
fortune from telecommunica- 
tions. He sowed; his sons reaped; 
and within a century a fortune 
passed through the bands of the 
family. There were naturally no 
heirs, not even remote relatives. 
The Roger millions. Including 
Dundonnell, which has just been 
sold for £3m, has passed to 
employees, in particular the Chi- 
nese servants of Alan, and the 
last brother to die. 


S ir Alexander had tried to 
bribe some beef into his 
lads, promising Bunny a 
present of his choice if he 
made the 15 at Loretto, the noto- 
riously tough Scottish school, 
chosen to chivvy up the children. 
Bunny made the team and asked 
for a doll’s house. Sir Alexander 
and Lady Roger maintained 
warm relations with the boys, 
and. In a way, their faith was 


justified. The youngest son. 
Sandy, was directed towards the 
family business, and died first. 
He is remembered as a quietly 
spoken, whisky and tweeds, Scot- 
tish gentleman. 

The eldest son Alan fell in love 
with the Orient, where he 
worked for the government in 
Hong Kong, and with gardening, 
pioneering the bonsai tree in 
the UK. 

But it was Bunny who set the 
tone, a familiar figure as he 
strode through Kensington in gay 
Ed wardian -styled suits and full 
make-up. He boasted that his 
waist measurement was the same 
as that of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, and he remained a dandy 
to the last. Once, as he stepped 
out of a taxi powdering his nose, 
the driver could not resist saying, 
“Watch out, you've dropped your 
diamond necklace, love." Bunny 
was unphased: “Diamonds with 
tweeds. Never!” 


Like all the brothers, he never 
quite overstepped the mark. 
While the earlier generation of 
Bright Young Things embraced 
drags, fascism and ennui. Bunny, 
although sent down from Oxford 
for homosexual provocation, 
found a happy and productive 
niche as a dress designer, on 
money advanced by his father. 

His insouciance came into its 
own in 1944 as an officer in the 
Rifle Brigade, charged with chas- 
ing the Germans out of Italy. He 
went into battle well rouged, 
wanned by a chiffon scarf, and 
brandishing a copy of Vogue. He 
also found time to rescue a 
wounded soldier from no-man's- 
iaacL 

Many of the brothers’ material 
possessions, like the dormant 
shares, have appreciated remark- 
ably because the brothers bought 
what caught their fancy rather 
than what the age ordained. The 
most expensive lot, likely to 


exceed £70,000, is a set of 12 di* 
ing chairs made, to furnish Wind- 
sor Castle in the “new”- Gothic 
style of around 1810. Queen Mary 
had them removed hr the- .1920s, 
and the Rogers snapped them 

up. ... x. \\ 

Grand chandeliers;- anything. in. 
silver gilt. Gothic' cabinets, , 
carved stags . all . the objects 
despised by postwar taste, were 
snaffled up by the Rogers." Some- 
times, Bunny's imagination* 
stretched beyond antiques; he got 
Elizabeth Eaten to dwdgn a set of 
12 ebonised dining -' chairs,', cov- 
ered with cow hide, to seat his 
guests. : ■■ ; > . ? . 

Now this exotic lifestyle' is to 
be scattered to the winds, raising 
at least £l.5m for the Rogers* 
faithful staff. For just. £500. you 
can acquire the “Wall of._Flto“ 
catsuit and ensure .that Bunny 
Rogers' style continues, at deost 
inspirit .. 
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